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THE claim of English Grammar to a place in the school 
curriculum has sometimes been defended on the ground 
that it enables or assists the learner to speak and write 
correctly. This argument is easily refuted by facts: it 
is tolerably obvious that the correct use of language is 
mainly a matter of environment, and is very little, if 
at all, dependent on a knowledge of grammar. But a 
more satisfactory defence is certainly possible. It may 
be confidently asserted that it would be difficult to find 
a more valuable mental discipline for young pupils, or 
any study more conducive to clear and accurate thinking 
than grammar, if by grammar we mean, not the knowledge 
of such futilities as the plural of bagdit, and grotto or the 
feminine forms of marquis and hero, but the determination 
of the various functions of words and grfpyps of words in 
the sentence. 

Secondly, it may be urged that English, Grammar is 
of very great value as an introduction to the study of 
Latin, French, and other foreign languages. Grammatical 
terminology and the main principles of grammar can be 
learnt far more quickl pao e the mother tongue 
than in any other. Ard many weeks, or even months, 
of labour are saved when the pupil has learnt the meaning 
of such terms as Sulyect, Object, Transitive, Number, Person, 
Vowe, Tense, etc., before facing an unfamiliar language. 

One of the principal difficulties that confront the 
compiler of a book on Grammar lies in the fact that the 
order and arrangement which is appropriate to a Grammar, 
regarded as a manual of reference, is utterly unsuited for 
practical teaching. In a manual of reference it is con- 
venient and desirable that the various Parts of Speech 
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oe 
should each pata Sy in order ; but it would 
be obyiously absurd to introduce the beginner to every 
possible use of Nouns and Adjectives before he had ever 
heard of the Verb. 

In this book an attempt has been made to meet this 
difficulty by providing, first, a series of Exercises, in 
which (after some preliminary practice in simple Parsing) 
the natural development of the Sentence is, as far as 
possible, followed; and, secondly, a brief Grammatical 
Summary, in which the order appropriate to a manual of 
reference is observed. hs 

Another serious difficulty lies in the lack of any uniform 
grammatical terminology. There is no general agreement 
among grammarians even as to the names of the Tenses; 
while the terms Complement, Indirect Olject, Predicate, etc., 
are employed with very various meanings.* 

In this book an endeavour has been made to adopt 
the terminology sanctioned by the best authorities, and, 
where these differ, attention has, in most cases, been 
drawn to the fact. 

It may be observed that in these Exercises comparatively 
little stress is laid on the subdivisions of Nouns, Adjec- 
tives, etc. This course has been adopted partly because 
of the difficulty of reconciling the very various classifica- 
tions that have been suggested, but mainly from a convic- 
tion that the point is of very little practical importance. 

Many of the examples here employed have already 
appeared in an English Grammar (by the same author) 
published about seventeen years ago. 

Most of the English Grammars in use have been con- 


sulted, and among these that of Mr. Mason has been far 


the most helpful. 
1902. FRANK RITCHIE, 


* In one tolerably well-known grammar the term Indirect Object is 
made to cover such various constructions as, “ He was guilty of theft;” 
“We are ready to go;” “ They despair of success.” 
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CHAPTER I, 
PARSING. 


Nouns. 


1. Ex.—Point out the names of persons and places in 
the following— 
‘William and Mary succeeded James IT. 
London is in England, Paris in France. 
Christopher Columbus discovered America, 


Ex.—Mention other names of persons, countries, 
towns, etc. ’ 

Words like “ father,” ‘‘ boy,” “ doctor,” are also names of 
persons; thus “ father” is a name for any man who has a 
child. So, too, “ street,” “field,” etc., are names of places. 


Ex.— Point out the names of persons and places. 
Our house in the country has a garden. 
His wife was the daughter of a lawyer. 
Soldiers fight on land, sailors on the sea, 
The son of the king struck the judge. 


Ex.— Point out the names of animals and things. 


The owl and the panther were sharing a pie. 
He wore a sword, and had spurs on his boots, 
The snow covers the tops of the hills. 

The boat came close beneath the ship. 

The sun and the moon give light to the earth. 
Birds build nests ; hens lay eggs. 

A piece of wood floated on the water, 

Horses eat grass; cows give milk. 


Words that are used as names of persons, places, 
animals, and things are called Nouns, 


Nore.—The classification of Nouns into Proper and Common, etc., is 
of little or no grammatical importance, and may be deferred. See § 206. 


B 


2 ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


Nouns. 


- 2. A Noun is a word used as the name of anything. 


Among Nouns are included many names of things that 
we can speak or think of, though we cannot see or touch 
them.* | 


Names of qualities, states, etc., heat—justice—sickness. 
a seasons, days, etc., Spring—June—Sunday. 
ee measurements, year—mile—ounce. 
» actions, shooting—hunting—painting. 
a sciences, arts, etc., music—poetry—architecture. 


Ex.—Point out the Nouns in the following— 


The width of the trench is greater than its depth. 
His death was the cause of many troubles, 
February is the second month in the year. 
We learn history, geography, and arithmetic. 
By his diligence Martin gained great wealth. 
The tide runs in darkness and coldness below. 
During her life Mary suffered pain and sorrow. 
Patience and perseverance conquer all difficulties. 
England expects every man to do his duty. . 
The wind hath blown a gale all day. 
Four quarts make one gallon. 
Tom walked three miles in fifty minutes. 
The soldiers proved their courage in that war. 

Vv Heaven defend my soul from such foul sin. 
The thickness of the wall prevented any damage. 
The wedding took place last Wednesday. 


The nights are long in winter, short in summer. 


* See note on Classification of Nouns, § 206. 


a 


PARSING. 3 


VERB. 


3. In the sentence, “the sun shines,” the word “ shines” 
shows what the sun does. 


Ex.—In the following sentences point out the word 
which shows what some person or thing does. 


Birds fly—ice 


melts—wood floats. 


Lions roar—clockg strike—the moon rises, 
7) Rivers flow—children play—the rope broke. 


Words which show what a person or thing does are 


called Verbs.* 


oy 


Ex.— Add pe Verbs to the following Nouns — 


f) 


The wind 2O™ hells i Adogs —°™ fire Vv sealer 
Wasps — stars we “soldiers — ships — /)OMW~ 
A fish — rain "cats — knives — 
Ex.—Put suitable Verbs between ‘the following 
- Nouns~ ;* 
‘ Hens — eggs. Bees — honey, Horses — carts, 
Cats — rats. Birds — nests. Millers —"Gorn. % 


Ex.— Point out the Verbs and the Nouns in te. 


following sentences— 


The fair breeze blew: the white foam flew. 

The ship drove fast: loud roared the blast, 

I moved my lips: the pilot shrieked. 

The helmsman steered : the ship moved on, 

The bride kissed the goblet: the knight took it uj. 
The maiden clasped her hands and prayed. 


The winds play 


no longer and sing in the leaves, | 


Sweet sounds rose slowly through their mouths, 


* A provisional definition, see § 217, 


r% haw 
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4 ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


NouN AND VERB. 


4, There are many words that may be used either as 
Nouns or as Verbs; thus— 


I light a candle. _ Here “light” is a Verb. 
The candle gives light. Here “light” is a Noun. 


We cannot tell whether such words are Nouns or Verbs 
unless they form part of a sentence. : 
Ex.—In the following sentences say whether the word 


printed in i¢alies is used as a Noun or as a Verb. 
é 


We lighted a fire. They fire the guns. 

» They dress in black. She has a black dress. 
The church-bells ring. She wears a ring. 
I did my work. You work steadily. 
They saw the smoke. They smoke cigars. 
We water the garden. The water is warm. 
No sound is heard. We sound the trumpet. 
The children sleep. They woke from sleep. 
We hope to see you. No hope is left. ; 
We took a walk. You walk quickly. 
Loudly they laugh.° Their laugh was loud. 


Ex.— Make pairs of sentences like the above, using the 
following words, first as Nouns, then as Verbs— 


Drop—wave—leap—heat— scratch, 
Spring— bark—watch—drive—stick. 


\ 
wae be aa 


Ex.— Mention other words that might be used either as 
Nouns of as Verbs. 


PARSING. « 


/ ADJECTIVE. 

5. In the sentence, “They drank the red wine,” the 
word “red” shows what kind of wine is spoken of ; “red” 
describes “wine.” 


Ex.—Point out the words which describe things.” 


The tall trees cast a pleasant shade. 

The way was long, the wind was cold, 

The wise old man gave good advice. 

_A little fire makes a great smoke. 

_- The fair breeze blew: the white foam flew. 
* Cassius has a lean and hungry look. 

The roaring torrent is deep and wide. 

Little pitchers have long ears, 


A word that is joined to a Noun to describe the thing 
denoted by the Noun, is called an Adjective. 


_ Ex.—Add suitable mie to describe the following 
Nouns—, go 


ae 
oy! hy Aer rghit tL 


v' "ink, = Bras “ys 


. nie 2 — ice, t- sky..: 
hol _ chalk,” ec’ gun, ah ‘hig Sit, ec vay — tower. 


‘ Ex.—Point out Nouns, Verte and Adjectives, 


The early bird catches the worm, 

Deep snow covered the high mountains. 

The wretched slaves carry heavy loads, 

The lamps shone on fair women and brave men. 
A strong wall surrounded the ancient city. 

The young Duke plucked a white rose. 

Loud murmurs rose from the angry crowd, 


The old flag waved on the lofty tower. ng 


* A, an, the, may be taken with the Noun. * 


6 / ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
/ 


a Noun, VERB, ADJECTIVE. 


6. The same word may sometimes be used either as 
an Adjective or as a Noun; thus— 


It is a cold day. (Adject.) I have a cold. (Noun.) 


Ex,— Distinguish Adjectives from Nouns. 


They dig for gold. He has a gold watch. 
Here is a glass bottle. Take a glass of wine, 
We lived in a square. That table is square. 
Jack Sprat eats no faé. He drives fat oxen, 
This is a light weight. The sun gives light. 
Look in the top drawer. He spins his top. 


a 


Ex.—Make pairs of sentences, using the followin 
words, first as Adjectives, then as Nouns— 


Green—kind —cloth—silk. 


The same word may sometimes be used either as an 
Adjective or as a Verb; thus— 


They open the door. (Verb.) You see the open door. (Adj.) 


Ex.—Distinguish Adjectives from Verbs. — 


The road is quite dry, I will dry my clothes. 
Bring some warm water, — The sun warms the earth. 
Will you black my boots? He wears a black coat. 

The lamps light the room. You carry a light load. 
Bring a clean plate. We will clean the windows. 
I will empty the bucket. The.empty bucket is there, 


Ex.—Make pairs of sentences, using the following 
words, first as Adjectives, then as Morbst_ 


Wet —-cool—long—lean—clear— smart. 


PARSING. 7 


ApJsrEctTives, II. 


7. Besides the Adjectives which show what kind of 
thing is spoken of (such as small—black—happy, etc.), 
there are others which show how many things, or how much 
of a thing, is spoken of (§ 52), such as— 


One, two, three, four, ete. 

All, no, whole, half. 

Some, few, any, litile, less, least. 
Many, much, more, most, several 


Ex.—Point out the Adjectives in the following— 


Three blind mice. All nations tremble. 
They ate a whole loaf. We hear no sound. 
He waited many days. I have less pain, 
We suffer much pain. He has few friends, ’ 


Other Adjectives show which thing is spoken of~-- 


This, that, these, those, yonder, same, such. 
My, thy, his, her, its, owr, your, their.* 
First, second, etc., next, last, etc. 


Ex.— Point out the Adjectives in the following— 


(a) Your book is in my room—Every rose has 
its thorn—Adam was the first man— 
That gentleman is our friend —The last day | 
came—TI hate such things—Their voices reached 
his ear—Our house is in the next street. 


(b) The hermit good lives in that wood—Lazy people 
take most pains--A bad workman blames his 
tools—The wild birds hush their song—The holy 
Hermit raised his eyes—All men praise her works, 


* My, thy, ete., are often classed as Pronouns, see § 2/4. 


8 ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Sin 


Noun, VERB, AND ADJECTIVE. 


8. Ex.—Point out the Adjectives, and say what Noun 
each Adjective qualifies, 


The little dog laughed to see such sport. 
Lazy people take most pains. 

You kill two birds with one stone. 

These events happened on the same day. 
His carriage was drawn by four white horses. 
He wastes less time and takes more trouble. 
Have you any wool? Three bags full. 

That picture won the first prize. 

These men had no food for several days. 
Some kind friends sent those grapes. 

All the little oysters stood in a row. 


Ex.—Point out Verbs, Nouns, and Adjectives. 


Five stately warriors drew their swords. 

The hunter marked that mountain high. 

A rolling * stone gathers no moss. 

Each horseman drew his battle-blade. ‘ 
No useless coffin enclosed his breast. 

I bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers. 

One lovely hand she stretched for aid. 

Death lays his icy hand on kings. 

The lion of the sea lifts up his ancient crown. 

A merry heart maketh a cheerful countenance. 


Ex.—Make pairs of sentences, using the following as 
Noun and Verb— 


Chop—cook—wheel—order—paint. 


* Participles may be taken as ordinary Adjectives for the present. 


PARSING. 9 


_- ADVERBS. 


9. In the sentence, “The sun shone brightly,” the 
word “brightly” shows how the sun shone. 


Ex.—Point out the words that show how something 
is done. 


Swiftly flew the ship, sweetly blew the breeze. 

He writes well and easily. I loved her truly. 

We buried him darkly. Merrily sang the monks. 
Slowly and sadly we laid him down. He spoke thus. 
I quite believe it. We entirely agree with you. 


In the sentence— 


“T see him now ”—“ now” shows when I see him. 
“I saw him once”—‘‘ once” shows how often I saw him. 


Ex.— Point out words that show when or how often. 


Soon I heard a sound. He will speak again. 
I have seen that before, Then the storm broke. 
We often visit her. ‘I went immediately. 
Thrice she called his name. ‘She never spoke. 


In the sentence— 
* He lies here” —‘ here” shows where he lies. 
“ He fell down ”—* down” shows in what direction. 


Ex.—Point out words showing where or in what 
durection. 


The singers go before. The minstrels follow after. 
There stands a port. The ship moved on. 

Away went Gilpin. Down ran the wine. 

The stars came forth. Far have I wandered, 


Words joined to a Verb to show how, when, or where 
the action is done are called Adverbs.* 


* A provisional definition of Adverb (§ 236). 
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ADVERB AND ADJECTIVE. 
10. The same word may sometimes be used either as 
an Adverb or as an Adjective; thus— 
“We drove fast ””—“ fast” is an Adverb (how). 
“This is a fast horse” —‘ fast” is an Adjective (what kind). 


Ex.— Distinguish Adverb from Adjective. 


It is a long lane. We have waited long. 
Deep drank Lord Marmion. — He is in deep water. 
The ground was hard. The boy tried hard. 
Loud blew the wind. IT hear a loud noise. 

Still waters run deep. He still lives here. 

The town lies yonder. He lives in yonder town. 


The following words require special care— 


Much, more, most ; litile, less, least. 
Well, better, best; tll, worse, worst. 
“You are the best player ”—“ best” is an Adjective, quali- 
fying the Noun player 
“You play best”-—“ best” is an Adverb, qualifying the 
. Verb play ; shows “ how.” 


Ex. —Distinguish Adverbs from Adjectives. 
[Consider whether the word in italics belongs to 
(qualifies) a Noun or a Verb. | 


This pleases me much, * Much rain fell. 

There was a little man. We care little about it. 

I never saw a worse book. He reads worse than you. 
They talk more than ever. Bring some more coals. 
You write better now. You have a better pen. 
Mosi men believe it. This alarmed us most. 

I live in the newt street. Where shall we go neat. 
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Noun, VERB, ADJECTIVE, ADVERB. 


11, Ex.—Point out the Nouns, Verbs, Adjectives, and 
Adverbs. 


(a) The good south wind still blew behind. 
The blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee, 
Faint heart never won fair lady. 
A soft answer turneth away wrath. 
Then they praised him soft and low. 
The priest prayed fervently and loud. 
The loud Wind never reached the ship. 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way. 
She brought forth butter in a lordly dish. 
The cold round moon shines deeply down. 
Now the rich stream of music winds along. 
I bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers, 


(b) A better soldier never drew his sword. 
- These brave men seldom fought better. 

Most people like this picture best, 
Many things often gave me much trouble. 
Few men make worse mistakes. 
All our friends admire this garden. 
We travelled much in several countries. 
You always write badly: no boy writes worse, 
He occupies the best house in this street. 
Our messenger rode fast the whole night, 
He shows more cleverness: she works best. 
Coming events cast their shadows before. 
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PRONOUN. 


12. Certain words are used to avoid repeating a Noun. 
Thus, instead of saying— 


The boy is here: the boy came to-day: I saw the boy, 


we can say— 
The boy is here: he came to-day: I saw him. 


Ex.—In the following sentences, say what Nouns the 
words in zzalics stand instead of— 


Alice picked up the White King very gently, and lifted 
him across; but before she put him on the table, she 
thought she might as well dust him a little, he was 
so covered with dust. 

A tree stood near: it had been covered with apples, 
but so many of them had been picked before they were 
ripe, that 7¢ was now nearly bare. 


Words used instead of Nouns are called Pronouns.* 


Ex.—In the following sentences use Pronouns instead 
of repeating Nouns— 


When the girl saw the flowers, the girl picked the 
flowers. The king promised the slaves that the king 
would set the slaves free. The stone struck the 
woman, and the stone hurt the woman. 


Ex.—Point out the Pronouns in the following— 


The queen spoke to the soldiers: she reminded them 
that they had often fought for her before, and then 
begged them to defend the city now that it was in 
danger. They assured her that they were ready to 
die for her, 


* Not a complcte definition of Pronoun. See § 212. 
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PRONOUNS. 


13. The words he, him, she, her, it, they, them, are 
Pronouns (see last page). They are used instead of Nouns, 
and indicate persons or things without actually naming 
them. | 
- The words J, me, thou, thee, we, us, you, ye are also 
Pronouns: they also indicate persons without actually 
naming them ;* thus— 


I, me, we, us indicate the person(s) speaking, 
Thou, thee, you, ye. _,, . % spoken to. 
He, she, it, they, them ,, . “s spoken of. 


Ex.—Point out the Pronouns in the following— 


I fear thee. It hurts me. We buried him darkly. 
You gave us no help. They heard me calling. 
She led them forth. Save us! we perish. 
They told me you had been to her, 
And mentioned me to him. 
She gave me a good character, 
But said I could not swim. 
He sent them word I had not gone 
(We knew it to be true). 
If she should push the matter on, 
What would become of you ? 


Ex.— Distinguish the Pronoun her from the Adjective 
her; thus— 
She raised her hand, Adjective. 
Take her up tenderly. Pronoun. 
They imprisoned her and cut off her head. 
I saw her but a moment, Her beauty made me glad, 
* It ia not strictly correct to say that J, thou, we, you, etc.,are used 


instead of Nouns in the same way as he, she, it, etc., are used. The 
speaker does not use ‘I’ instead of his own name, 
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PreEposition, I. 


14. Compare the following— 


A, B 
He wrote with care. He wrote carefully. 
They live in comfort. They live comfortably. 
He met us by accident. He met us accidentally 


She acts without thought. She acts thoughilessly. 


Here it is plain that with care has the same meaning 
as the Adverb carefully ; in comfort has the same meaning 
as the Adverb comfortably, and so on. A group of words 
that does the work of an Adverb is called an Adverbial 
Phrase. 

An Adverbial Phrase is usually made up of a Noun 
(or Pronoun) with a Preposition before it; in the above 
sentences, with, in, by, without, are Prepositions.* The 
Preposition is said to govern the Noun, _ 

Ex.—1. Point out Adverbial Phrases in the following, 

2. Point out the Preposition in each Ady. Phrase. 
3. Turn the Ady. Phrase into a simple Adverb. 


He drives with fury. You spoke in haste. 
We came on purpose He works with ease. 
They dwell in peace. He rules without justice. 


She dresses to perfection. It faded by degrees. 


An Adverbial Phrase may be formed of a Preposition 
and a Pronoun (instead of a Noun). | 


He came with us. He looked behind him. 
I spoke to him. We talked about you. 


* The definition of a Preposition is unintelligible to beginners, and © 
as a Preposition is never used except ina Phrase, its definition may be 
‘omitted (§ 239). 
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PREPOSITION. II, 


15. The fcllowing are the commonest Prepositions. 


about above across after against 
along among at before behind 
beneath below beside(s) between beyond 
by down for from in, into 
inside of, off on over outside 
since till to towards through 
under up upon with without 


tg Ex.—Point out Adverbial Phrases. 


He ran across the road. We went along the path, 
She came into theroom. They lived among us. 
I rose before dawn. She fell off the chair. 


The Noun in an Adverbial Phrase may be qualified by 
an Adjective: thus, “ He wrote with great care.” 


We talked about her friend. I came from that place. 
She lay on a hard bed. We went up a high hill. 


Ex.—Insert suitable Prepositions. 


The apple dropped — the tree. We leapt — a wide ditch. 


The river flows — the bridge. We sat — the fire. 

The train went — the tunnel, He died — a fever. 
Autumn comes — summer, We waited — midnight. 
He knocked — our door. He came here — a bicycle, 
This wine comes — Spain. I swam — the river. 

We climbed — a high tree, We had beef — dinner. 


I knocked my head — the door. She fell — the stairs, 
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PREPOSITION AND ADVERB. 


16. Most of the words included in the list of Pre- 
positions may also be used as Adverbs. 


A. Preposition. B. Adverb. 
I came before dinner, I never saw him before. 
He sat on a stone. The carriage moved on. 
He ran round the field. The wheels go round. 


Here the words before, on, round are Prepositions 
when they are joined with a Noun or Pronoun to form 
an Adverbial Phrase, as in A. They are Adverbs when 
they qualify the Verb directly, and do not govern a Noun, 
as in B. 


Ex.—Distinguish Adverbs from Prepositions. 
He hid behind the door. I left them behind. 


They cut his head off. I fell off my horse. 

The Levite passed by. We sat by the fire. 

June comes after May. The minstrels follow after. 
Down ran the wine. She fell down the steps. 

I walked up the street. Up went the flag. 

It ran about the room. He waved his arms about. 
Along the path I went. The river winds along. 
Beneath a warrior lies. Beneath the turf he lies. 
We all went in. He is in the room. 


Ex.—Make similar pairs of sentences, using the follow- 
ing words, first as Prepositions, then as Adverbs. 


Through—above—around—below—hetween— 
Beyond—inside—over—since—under —across 


a 
. é i . 
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CONJUNCTION. 


17. Conjunctions are words used to join words, phrases, 
and sentences together. 
The commonest Conjunction is “and,” which may 
care 
Nouns, The king and the queen arrived. 
Pronouns, You and I saw them, 
Adjectives, We heard the distant and random gun. 
Adverbs, Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 


For other Conjunctions, see § 241. 


INTERJECTION. 


Interjections are such words as Oh! Alas! Hurrah! 
Interjections have no grammatical connection with the 
rest of the sentence. 


PaRTS OF SPEECH (Summary). 


There are thys eight Parts of Speech. 


A 
Noun, WA asDavid-—horse—beauty, ete, 
Pronoun, Lh; I, you, he, we, etc. 


Verb, ‘; speak—write—eat—livé, etc. 
- Adjective, ,, red—small—ten—some—this. 
Adverb, ,, slowly—then—here—together. 


Preposition, ,, at—by—with—in—from, etc. 
Conjunction, ,, and—but—or, ete. 
Interjection, ,, oh/ ah! alas! 


The Adjectives a, an, the, are often called Articles, and 
- classed as a separate Part of Speech. 


A, an are called Indefinite Articles, 
The is called the Definite Article. 
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RECAPITULATORY. 


18, Ex.—Say what Part of Speech each word is. 


[A, an, and the, may be taken with the Noun to which they 
belong. ] 


I waited for the train at Coventry. 

I hung with grooms and porters on the bridge, 
She brought forth butter in a lordly dish. 

The good south wind still blew behind. 

Sweet sounds rose slowly through their mouths. 
At daybreak on a hill they stood. 

With angry teeth he bites him to the bone. 
Cowards die many times before their death, 
Around, around, flew each sweet sound. 

No useless coffin enclosed his breast. 

The listening crowd admire the lofty sound. 
Merrily ran the years, seven happy years. 

The skipper, he blew a whiff from his pipe. 

A merry heart maketh a cheerful countenance. 
The singers go before: the minstrels follow after, 
All the air a solemn stillness holds. 

I thrice presented him a kingly crown. 

The blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 
The loud wind never reached the ship. 

Till noon we quietly sailed on. 

Death lays his icy hand on kings. 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary way. 
Coming events cast their shadows before. 
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Worp FormMATION. 


19, Ex.—Form Adjectives from the following Nouns, 


4 thus— 
ae Noun: courage. Adj. 


: courageous, 
Mercy—glory—peace—pain. 
Anger—joy—danger— beauty. 
Sorrow—honour—wealth—fame. 
Virtue—deceit—faith—injury. ._~“’ 

~_. Labour—sense—fashion—wmiracle. 
Health—hope— envy—history. 


Ex.—l’orm Nouns from the following Adjectives, 
thus— 


Adj.: strong. Noun: strength. 

5 ugly. : ugliness. 
Wise —deep—long—brave. 
Broad—warm—high—bright. oy? 
Cheap—true—dark—gay. 
Safe—sad—merry—stupid.. | 
Sweet—simple—hot—secure. if 
Generous—timid—wide—obedient. 


Ex.—-Form Nouns from the following Verbs, thus— 


Verb: rob. Noun: robbery 
Bury—grow—fail—succeed. 
Appear—agree—describe— defend, 
JInvent—mock—suspect—rebel. 
Enjoy—destroy—injure—attend. 
EKxist—compare—assist—judge, 

rn Accuse—refuse—choose—deny. 
Marry—conquer—divide—add. 
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Worp ForMATION. 


20. Ex.—Give Adjectives corresponding to the follow- 
ing Nouns; thus— 


Noun: England. Adj. : English. 


J apan—Norway—Sweden— Denmark, 
Portugal—China—Canada—Peru, 
Malta— Venice—Troy—Babylon. 
Wrath—space—metal—war. 
Nature—power—haste—horror. 
Tyrant—force—mass—number. 


Ex.—Give Nouns corresponding to the following 
Verbs; thus— 

Verb: rob. Noun: robbery. 
Laugh—relieve —descend—oppose. 
Observe—reside—publish —fortify. 
Try—fulfil—decide—hate. 
Die—fly—think—punish. 
Speak—press—argue—protect. 
Slay—satisfy—obey—differ. 
Restore—compose—prosper—perceive. 


Ex.—Give Verbs corresponding to the following 
Nouns ; thus— 

Noun: subtraction. Verb: subtract. 
Application—suecess—resolution—weight, 
Abundance—stealth—excess—expectation. 
Strife—signature—detention— confidence, 
Persuasion—pleasure—inclusion—composition. 
Prosperity—subscription—reduction—repetition. 
Revolution—reliance—revelation—coronation. 


CHAPTER IL. 


THE SUBJECT. 


91, A Sentence is a group of words by means of which 
something is said about some person or thing (§ 246). 
Every sentence has therefore two parts. 


First—The word or words denoting the person or thing 
spoken about: this part is called the Subject. 
Second—The word or words by means of which something 

is said about that person or thing: this part is 
called the Predicate, and must contain a Verb. 
Thus, “The sun shines” is a Sentence. 
The Noun “ sun” is the Subject. 
The Verb ‘“ shines” is the Predicate. 


Ex.—Point out the Subject in the following— 


Lions roar—Ice melts—The rope broke—Birds fly. 
The clock struck—The child sleeps—Dogs bark. 


The Subject of a Sentence is a Noun, or some word (or 
words) used as a Noun. 

Pronouns are used in the same way as Nouns to 
indicate persons or things: therefore a Pronoun may be 
the Subject of a Sentence, thus— 


‘You hear my words” —‘ You” is the Subject, 


Ex.— Point out the Subject and Verb in the following— 


We follow—They sang—I hope—He works. 

The ship moved on—We heard a sound—The bells rang 
It sank into the sea—She looked at the flowers. 

The wind blew off the shore—I stood on the bridge, 
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ORDER. 


22. The Subject does not always stand first in the 
Sentence. ! 


Thus, “ Down ran the wine.” “wine” is the Subject. 


To find the Subject, take the Verb and put “who” or 
“what” before it, thus— 


‘* Down ran the wine ”—‘‘ ran” is the Verb, 
Who or what ran ? Ans., ‘the wine,” 
“wine” is the Subject. 


Ex.—Find the Subject of the following Sentences, then 
read each Sentence in Grammatical order, 1.¢, taking the 
Subject first— 


Up went the flag. That night she died. 
There it stands, Round went the wheels. 
The clock strikes one. Down came the rain. 
There dwelt a miller, Thus saith the prophet. 


Ex.—Find the Subject as before. 
Point out Adjectives, Adverbs, and Prepositions, 


Gaily the Troubadour touched his guitar. 
At daybreak on the hill we stood. 

Upon the bay the moonlight lay. 

A distant trampling sound he heard. 
After Winter comes the Spring. 

The maiden clasped her hands. 

Your waving locks ye backward throw. 
An iron bar the warrior took. 

His own good sword the chieftain drew, 
Sunbeams melt along the silent sea. 


THE SUBFECT,. 23 


CoMPOUND SUBJECT. 


23. The Subject may consist of two or more Nouns or 
Pronouns, usually joined by the conjunction “and.” The 
Subject is then said to be Compound ; * thus— 


The king and the queen arrived yesterday. 


Ex.—Point out the Subject and Verb in the following— 
William and Mary ascended the throne. 
On the table lay a book and a letter. 
You and I go by the same train. 
With him came the doctor and the nurse. ? 
The lion and the unicorn fight for the crown. (.v ¢ © ' 
He and I often work together. 


SUBJECT QUALIFIED (§ 251). 


24. The Subject, if it is a Noun, may be qualified by 
an Adjective. 
‘‘The fair breeze blew ”—‘‘ breeze” is the Subject 
“« fair” qualifies ‘‘ breeze,” 
Ex.— Point out the Subject and Verb. 
Point out Adjectives, and say what Nouns they 
qualify. 
A rolling stone gathers no moss, 
Little rain lays much dust. 
Behind him rode two gallant squires. 
A. soft answer turneth away wrath. 
Five stately warriors drew their swords. 
Far flashed the red artillery. 
Thus spake on that ancient man, 
The old man and his son escaped, 
* Such sentences are sometimes explained as Contracted Compound 
Sentences, e.g. “ The king arrived and the queen arrived ;” but there is 


no necessity to adopt this analysis (see § 158 B), and it involves a difficulty 
in parsing the Verb which, as the sentence stands, is Plural. 
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NUMBER. 


25. Nouns,—book—boy—man, denotes one thing each. 


books—boys—men, ,, more than one. 
The Nouns, book—boy—man, are in the Singular Number. 
books—boys—men, ,, 5, Plural Number. 


The Plural of a Noun is generally formed by adding s 
or es to the Singular ; thus— 


Singular : boat—box—church—donkey. 
Plural: boats—boxes—churches—donkeys, 
Some words change the spelling ; some take no s, 


Singular : half—lady—mouse—-sheep. 
Plural: halves—ladies—mice—sheep. 


Ex.—Form the Plural of the following Nouns— 


Fox—dish—chair—tooth—arch—ass—road., 
Tray—copy—knife— judge—ox—goose., 
Coach—wife—baby—child—tax—foot. 


Pronouns, like Nouns, may be Singular or Plural. 


he, she, it 
they 


him, her, it 


Sing. I | me; thou pes 
them 


Plur. we | us | ye, you | you 


Ex.—Give the number of Nouns and Pronouns— 


I hear the sound of guns. The birds sang in the 
branches. We buried him darkly. The shades of 
night fell fast. They bound her to the stake, 
She met me there. It hurt them. He saw us. 


Adjectives have the same form in Singular and Plural, 
‘except—Sing,, this; Pl., these. Sing., that; Pl., those. 
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CoNCORD OR AGREEMENT. 


26. The Verb agrees with its Subject in Number; 
that 1s— 7 
Tf the Subject is Singular, the Verb is Singular. 
If the Subject is Plural, the Verb is Plural. 
N.B.—The Verb does not always show by its form whether it is 
Singular or Plural. 
Ex.—Point out the Subject and Verb, and give their 
Number, ¢.¢. say whether they are Singular or Plural. 


The ship drove fast. Loud roared the blast. 
Down dropt the breeze. The sails dropt down, 

I looked to Heaven. The bells rang out. 

We waited long. She raised her hand. 
The sheep followed. They praised him, 

Here stands a post. Round went the wheels. 


N.B.—If the Subject is Compound, the Verb is Plural. 


“The king and the queen came”’ 


66 ”¢ 
came ”’ is Plural. 
“You and I came” \ 


An Adjective is said to agree in Number with the 
Noun it qualifies. The Number of an Adjective is not 
shown by its form, except— 

S., this; P., these. §8., that; P., those. 


Ex.—Point out Subject and Verb,and give their Numner. 
Point out Adjectives, and give their Number. 

Sweet sounds rose slowly through their mouths. 

Around, around, flew each sweet sound. 

Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 

Hunter and horn and hound pursue, 

The bad workman blames his tools. 

A little fire makes a great smoke. 

Perfume and flowers fall in showers, . 
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GENDER oF Nouns.* 


27. Nouns denoting Males are of the Masculine Gender. 
Boy—king— father —gander, etc. 

Nouns denoting Hemales are of the Feminine Gender. 
Girl—queen—mother—goose, etc. 


Nouns denoting things without sex are of the Neuter 
Gender. : 
‘T'able—sea—sugar—life—sorrow, etc. 

Nouns that may denote ether a Male or a Female are 


of Common Gender. 
Cousin—bird—friend—child. 


Ex.—Name the Gender of the following Nouns— 
Aunt—boar—lead—brother— emperor. 
Rope—wood—wasp—sow—thrush—wall. 
Tree—lamb—monk—duke—nistress, 


The distinction of sex is shown in three ways — 

1. By the termination, murder-er—murder-ess. 

2. By prefixing (or affixing) a word, he-goat—she-goat. 
3. By employing an entirely different word, uncle —auunt. 


Ex.—Give the Feminine words corresponding to— 
Duke—negro—lord—giant—drake—bridegroom. 
Actor—governor—boar—horse—shepherd—monk, 


Ex.—Give the Masculine words corresponding to— 
W idow—abbess—cow—hostess—marchioness. 
Sorceress—heroine—witch—ewe—cat. 


Gender of Pronouns. 
(Masc.) he, him. (Fem.) she, her. (Neut.) it. 
I, me, thou, thee 


fie us.you, thes nee \ do not show Gender 


* The distinction of Gender is quite unimportant in English Grammar. 
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PERSON, 


28. The Pronouns used to denote— 


the person speaking are Pronouns of the First Person. 
the person spoken to sh ef Second Person. 


the person “ 
GF thing spoken about 4 b Third Person. 
Thus— 
Singular, Plural. 
First Person I, me _ we, us. 
Second Person thou, thee ye, you. 


he, she, it they. 
Third Person 


him, her, it them, 
N.B.—“ You ” is now used instead of “ thou.” 


The Verb agrees with its Subject in Number and Person, 


that is, the Verb must be of the same Number and Person 
as its Subject; thus— 


I see Ist Pers. Sing, We see 1st’Pers. Plur. 
Thou seest gat ee You see 2nd Hh 
He, she,it sees 3rd __,, They see 3rd e 


A Noun standing as Subject is of the 8rd Person; 
thus— 


“ The king sees ”—*‘ king ” denotes the person spoken about. 
“King” is 3rd Pers. Sing., and the Verb agrees with it. 


Ex.—Give the Number and Person of the Verb. 
We heard a voice—I raised my head—They cried aloud, 
The sun shines—The bells rang—Thou comest. 
She turned away—It rains hard—Ye followed. 
The clock struck—Down ran the wine—Here he comes, 
tound went the wheels—Here stands a post—So spake he. 


* The 3rd Person should strictly be defined as the person or thing 
spoken about, but neither speaking nor spoken to. 
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COMPOUND SUBJECT.—PERSON.* 


29. The Verb agrees with its Subject in Person. 
We have seen that two or more Nouns or Pronouns 
may form a compound Subject, and that then the Verb is 
Plural. | 
The moon and the stars appeared. | 
You and I agree about it. 


Where the two Nouns or Pronouns are of the same 
Person, the Verb will be of that Person. 

Where the two Nouns or Pronouns are of different 
Persons, the Verb cannot agree in Person with both of them. 

The rule for agreement is, then, as follows— 


Subject. Verb, 
Ist and 2nd Person—I1st Person Plural. 
Ist and 3rd Person—Ist Person Plural. 
2nd and 3rd Person—2nd Person Plural. 


Thus, You and I came (= we came) Ist Pers. Plural. 
He and [came (= we came) lst _,, ‘: 
You and she came (= ye came) 2nd __,, i 


A Noun standing as Subject is of the 3rd Person ; thus— 
The boy and I = he and I = we—Ist Plural. 


Ex.—Give the Person and Number of the Verb. 


The king and the queen arrived to-day. 
You and James follow us to-morrow. 
The captain and I went in first. 

You and I often visited the place. 

We and a friend travel together. 

You and he occupy this room. 

Games and carols closed the busy day. 


* This Exercise may be omitted if it is thought desirable. 
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RECAPITULATORY. 


What is meant by the Subject of a Sentence ? 

' What kind of words can stand as Subject ? 

How can the Subject of a Sentence be found ? 

What is meant by a Compound Subject ? 

How may the Subject be qualified ? 

What is meant by the Number of Nouns and Pronouns ? 

What is meant by the Concord (or Agreement) of 
Verb and Subject ? 

What is meant. by the Gender of Nouns ? 

What is meant by First, Second, and Third Person ? 

Of what Person is the Verb of a Sentence ? 


Ex.—In the following sentences point out— 


1. The Subject, and give its Number, Person, and 
Gender. 

2. The Verb, and give its Number and Person. 

3. Adjectives, Adverbs, and Prepositions. 


So rode they forth in fair array. 

His axe and bow beside him lay. 

I stood on the bridge at midnight. 
Till noon we quietly sailed on. 

Far flashed the red artillery. 

An iron bar the warrior took. 

Your waving locks ye backward throw. 
One lovely hand she stretched for aid. 
The boy and I pulled at one rope. 

On the mountain dawns the day, 

At daybreak on a hill they stood. 


CHAPTER A, 


THE VERB. 


TENSE, 


30. Compare the following— 
It rains i.e. at the Present Time. 


lt rained i.e. at some Past Time. 
Tt will rain i.e. at some Future Time. 


The Verb has different forms denoting different Times. 
These forms are called Tenses. Thus— 
It rains the Verb is in the Present (Indefinite) Tense. 
Tt rained 1 9 Past (Indefinite) Tense. 
Tt will rain ne a Future (Indefinite) Tense. 


Ex.—Name the Tense of the Verb. 
He came to me—The rope will break—The wind roars. 
We saw the place—He lives here—They will return. 


Ex.— Change the Tense from Present to Past (Indefinite). 
I speak—He writes—They run—We jump. 
You fear—The sun rises—The boat sinks. 


Ex.—Changs the Tense from Past to Present (Indefinite). 


T sang—He saw—You swam—lI worked. 
They fought—He walked—She fell—I sat. 


Ex.—-Change the Tense from Past to Future (Indefinite). 


He spoke—They tried—The bell rang. 
I bought—We rode—The dog barked. 


N.B.—The Present (Indefinite) Tense is used not only of what is 
going on now, but also of what always, or generally, or sometimes 


happens. : 
It rains = rain is falling now. 
It often rains here—Ice melts quickly—Wood floats. 


2. TENSE, 


‘a FORMATION OF TENSES. 
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81. The Past (Indefinite) Tense of a Verb is formed in 


_ various ways— 


Pe dng 


x pl, _By adding, ed, d, or ¢, to the Present. (Weak Verbs.) 


Thus, wash, washed: love, loved: dream, dreamt. 
2. By changing the Vowel Sound. (Strong Verbs.) 


shine, shone: bind, bound: hang, hung, etc. 


The Future Tense is formed with the Auxiliary Verbs * 


will and shall. 


The three Persons and two Numbers of each Tense are 


shown thus— 
Pres. (Indef.). Past (Indef.) 


“3 Sing., lst Pers. (I) hope hope-d 
es 2nd ,, (Thou) hopest hopedst 
> 3rd ,, (He) hopes} hoped 
i Plur., lst ,, (We) hope hoped 
BS 2nd ,, (You) hope hoped 
e 3rd _,, (They) hope hoped 
Pres, (Indef.). Past (Indef.). 
.  Sing., Ist Pers. (I) take took 
a 2nd ,, (hou) takest took-est 
” 3rd _,, (He) takest took 
Ss Plur., lst ,, (We) take took 
& 2nd ,, (You) take took 
D 3rd__,, (They) take took 


Fut. (Indef.). 


shall hope 
wilt hope 
will hope 
shall hope 
will hope 
will hope 


Fut. (Indef.). 


shall take 


‘wilt take 


will take 
shall take 
will take 
will take 


Ex.—Say (or write out) the Present, Past, and Future 


(Indef.). Tenses of— 


Speak—love—run—write—look 


Hope—busy—drink—bring—dig—swim. 


=e 


* i.e. Verbs that help to form parts of other Verbs. 


+ The 3rd Sing. has another form, hopeth, taketh. 
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“Br,” “HAvE,” AnD “Do.” 


39. The Verbs Be, Have, and Do are irregular: the 
Present, Past, and Future Tenses are shown below— 


BE, 


HAVE. 


DO. 


Pres. (Indef.). 


Sing., Ist 
2nd 
3rd 

Plur., lst 
2nd 
3rd 


Sing., Ist 
2nd 
3rd 

Plur., Ist 
2nd 
3rd 


Sing., lst 
2nd 
3rd 

Plur., Ist 
and 


3rd 


(I) am 
(Thou) art 
(He) is 
(We) are 
(You) are 
(They) are 


(I) have 
(Thou) hast 
(He) has 
(We) have 
(You) have 
(They) have 


(I) do 

(Thou) dost 
(He) 
(We) do 
(You) do 
(They) do 


does, doth 


Past (Indef.). 


was 
wast 
was 
were 
were 
were 


had 
hadst 
had 
had 
had 
had 


did 
didst 
did 
did 
did 
did 


Fut. (Indef.). 
shall be 
wilt be 
will be 
shall be 
shall be 
shall be 


shall have 
wilt have 
will have 
shall have 
will have 
will have 


shall do 
wilt do 
will do 
shall do 
will do 
will do 


a 


The above three Verbs, besides being used as~indepen- 
dent Verbs, are-used as-Auxiliary Verbs, ae. they are 
used in forming Tenses of other Verbs, Just as shall and 
will are used in forming the Future. See next three pages. 


TENSE. 33 


PRESENT AND Past (INDEFINITE) TENSES, 


33. The Present and Past (Indef.) Tenses of a Verb 


may also be formed in another way by using the Auxiliary 
Verb, do, did. Thus— 


Present (Indefinite). Past (Indefinite), 
uh. (1) take or do take took or did take 
2. (Thou) takest ,, dost take tookest ,, didst take 
3. (He) takes ,, does take took __,, did take 
P. 1. (We) take ,, do take took — ,,-did take 
2. (You) take  ,, do take took __,, did take 
3. (They) take ,, do take took __,, did take 


These forms are chiefly used with “not;” thus, “I do 
not see” (=I see not); and in questions, “ Did you see?” 
(= saw you?) 


Ex.—Give the Person, Number, and Tense of the Verbs. 


The wind did blow—I built a house—We do not live here. 
Down ran the wine—She hid her face—Did you hear me? 
He and I will soon come—You and he do not agree. 


Ex.—Change the Verb into the simple form of the 
same Tense. Thus: the wind did blow = the wind blew, 
The cloak did fly—The winds do roar—I do remember. 
Thou dost obey me—Thou didst come— He does admire it. 


Ex.—Change the Verb into the form with do or did. 
The bells rang—I saw her not—He hates me not. 
Thou speakest truly—We found the place—Believest thou ? 
We spoke not a word—The trumpet sounded—He went not. 
Ex.—Change the Verb into the Future Tense. 


We dug the grave—They went home—He does not write. 
She knelt down—The arrow flew—The earth shook, 


D 


tay 


34 ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


IMPERFECT Forms. 


34, The Present, Past, and Future Tenses are also 
formed in another way by using the Auxiliary Verb Le (i.e. 
am, is, was, etc.). ) 


Present (Imperfect). Past (Imperf.), Future (Imperf.). 
arenas Bei © © am taking was taking shall be taking 
2. (Thou)art :,, wast _,, wilt be x 
3. (He) is : was) ie will be z 
PP. 14 Weyemarou,, were ,, shall be __,, 

2: (Tomy onres. .,, were ,, will be a 
3. (They) are ,, were ,, will be 2 


These forms not only show the time of the action (i.e. 
Present, Past, or Future). They also mark the action as 
Imperfect (or Continuous), 1.¢. as going on. Thus— 


I am taking action going on in Present Time. 
I was taking sh a Past Time. 


Hence these forms are called the Present Imperfect, 
Past Imperfect, and Future Imperfect Tenses. 

The forms previously shown, viz. I take or do take, I 
took or did take, and I shall take, are called the Present 
Indefinite, Past Indef., and Future Indef. 

Ex.—Change the Verb from the Indefinite to the 
Imperfect form of the same Tense. 


He sang—We speak—You will see—They came. 
Thou hearest—We fled—They buy—I wrote. 

He did say—You do hear—She spoke—I saw. 

I shall go—He plays—It did fall—I do hope. 

It rains—The wind blew—Stars shine—It snowed. 


Ex.—Parse the Verb in the above sentences, 7.¢. give 
Person, Number, and Tense. 


TENSE. 


PERFECT FORMS. 
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35. The Present, Past, and Future Tenses may be 
formed in a third way by using the Auxiliary Verb have. 


Present (Perfect).* Past (Perfect). Future (Perfect). 


tN a have taken had taken 
2. (Thou) hast ,, hadst ,, 
3. (He) has iv Ls ee 

P. 1. (We) have ,, had”), 
2. (You) have ,, es 
3. (They) have _,, 119 eae 


shall have taken 
will have _,, 
will have __,, 
shall have ,, 
will have ,, 
will have __,, 


These forms not only show the 7ime of the action (7.e. 
Present, Past, or Future); they also mark the action as 


Perfect or Complete. Thus— 


I have taken action complete at the Present Time. 
I had taken ‘ » in Past Time. 
I shall have taken 3 » 9», Future Time. 


q Hence these forms are called the Present Perfect, Past 


Perfect, and Future Perfect Tenses, 
Ex.—Parse the Verb. 


You have conquered—He will have seen—I have started. 
She has sent—He is hiding—-It was raining. 


Ex.—Change to the Perfect form of the same Tense, 


The fire blazed—The sun will rise—He fell. 
They speak—You knew—I shall see—He comes. 


86. Each of the Perfect Tenses has also a Continuous 


Form, v1z.— 


Present Perfect Continuous I have been taking, etc, 
Past Perfect Continuous I had been taking, _,, 
Future Perfect Continuous I shall have been taking, ete. 


* This is a Present Tense. The action referred to is Past, but that is 
not what the Tense indicates. It shows that at the time of speaking, t.e, 


now, the action is complete. 


36 ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


SUMMARY. 


37. The Present, Past, and Future Tenses have therefore 
four (and sometimes five) possible forms; thus— 


Present Indefinite I take, or do take. 
» Imperfect or Continuous I am taking. 
» Perfect I have taken. 
» Perf. Continuous I have been taking. 
Past Indefinite I took, or did take. 
5, | Imperfect or Continuous I was taking. N.B. iii. 
» Perfect I had taken. N.B., iii. 
» Perf. Continuous I had been taking. 
Future Indefinite I shall take. 
,. Imperfect or Continuous TI shall be taking. 
» Perfect I shall have taken. 
» Perf, Continuous I shall have been taking. 


The Indefinite forms simply denote the time, and do 
not show the completeness or incompleteness of the action. 

The Tenses shown above make up what is called the 
Indicative Mood of the Verb (§ 221), 


N.B,—i. The Pres. and Past Indef. (I take, took) are Simple 
Tenses, t.€. consist of only one word. All other 

Tenses are Compound, i.e. formed with Auxiliaries. 

ii. All Imperfect Tenses are formed with the Verb “be.” 


All Perfect Tenses ‘ o hie ee. 
ii. The Past Perfect is often called the Pluperfect. 
The Past Imperf. « , simply Imperfect. 


The word “ Preterite” is often used for “ Past.” 
The word “Continuous” (or “ Progressive”) is also 
used for “ Imperfect.” 


“Continuous” is perhaps preferable, since “IZ am 
taking” is to “I take,” as “I have been taking” to “J 
have taken ;” but “Imperfect ” is established by usage. 


TENSE. 37 


RECAPITULATION. 
38. Parse the Verb, 7.e. give Person, 3 Number, and 
Tense. 7 
They rose, I do not see. He will obey. 
Weare hoping. Thou art fearing. She will be working 
He has spoken, _I did not see, It had broken. 
Do you hear? He is trying. I shall have gone. 


Ex.—Give the Past Indefinite and Past Perfect of — 
Slay—shake—ride —beat—fall—cut. 
Teach—weep—throw— ring —freeze —figh. 

Lie (down)—lay—hurt—find — bear—drink. 


Ex.—Change Indefin. to i. Imperf., ii. Perfect. 


I gave— He will run—You grow—The sun shone. 
It rains—You do not help—We did not forget, 


Ex.— Change Imperf. to i. Indefin., ii. Perfect Contin. 
He is trying—She was singing—I shall be driving, 
You are buying—We were bringing —Thou art speaking 


Ex.—Change Perfect to i. Imperfect, ii. Indefinite. 


He has stolen—I have written—yYou had stood. 
It had sunk—TI shall have seen—We have striven. 


Ex.—Parse the Verb. 


I lay on the grass. Hens lay eggs, We laid him there. 
There he lay. I bore a hole. He bore the pain well. 
Carpenters saw wood. I saw a ship. We bound him 
with chains, The deer bound along. He will found a 
city. He founda purse. I put on my hat and went. I 


put on my hat and go. ‘Then I cast my spear, Now we 
thrust you out. 


38 \. ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


ORDER. 


39. When the Verb is in a Compound Tense, the 
Auxihary is often separated from the rest of the Verb. 


Thus have they spoken. Verb: have spoken. 


Ex.—Point out and Parse the Verb. 


We were carefully counting them—I shall certainly reply. 
He has only just come—The door does not open. 

You will soon understand—I am patiently waiting. 

Here will we lie—How often have I asked. 

Many a hill did Lucy climb—Do you really believe it ? 
Have you not heard !—Did not I tell you so? 


Ex.—In the following sentences— 


i. Point out the Subject and give its Person, Number, 
and Gender. 
ii. Point out the Verb and give Person, Number, and 
Tense. } | 
iii. Point out Adjectives, Adverbs, and Prepositions. 


Upon the lake was the sun still shining. 
This favour will I do you for his sake. 
Thus hath the candle singed the moth. 

So have I a noble father lost. 

My people do already know my mind. 
Thy youngest daughter doth not love thee least. 
Have its deaf waves not heard my agony ? 
Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield. 
Grievously hath Cesar answered it. 

My fugitive years are all hasting away. 
The souls did from their bodies fly. 
Hounds are in their couples yelling. 


Jf 


Rona Peon 1 at 


CHARPER. IV. 


TRANSITIVE AND a 


_ 40. Compare the following— 


A. The boys ran. B. The boys broke— 
The dog barks. The dog kills— 


In A. the Subject and Verb make complete sense. 

In B. the sense is hardly complete till another word is 
added to show what the boys broke, what the dog kills, etc., 
thus, “The boys broke a window.” The Subjects are the 
same in both columns: the difference is in the Verbs. 

Verbs to which a word (Noun or Pronoun) can be 
added (as in B.) to show whom or what the action (or 
feeling) is directed towards, are called Transitive Verbs, 
and the word thus added is called the Object (§ 248). 

Verbs to which an Object cannot be added (as in A) 
are called Intransitive Verbs. 

Ex.—Point out the Object (Noun or Pronoun). 


We built a city. Birds lay eggs. Fire melts wax. 
Cesar defeated Pompey. They wear swords. He blames us. 
The king praised them. I heard a voice. You saw him, 


Ex.—Add Objects where it is possible. 


Cats catch. Rain’ falls, Lions roar, 
Horses draw. Porters carry. The moon shone, 
Bees make. Fishes swim. Cows eat, 

The train stopped. Kagles scream, Butchers sell. 
Snow covers. Wood floats. Clocks tell. 


Ex.—Make 6 sentences with an Intransitive Verb, and 
6 with a Transitive Verb and Object (§ 26). 


40 ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


OBJECT. 


41, The Object of a Transitive Verb must be a Noun, 
or Pronoun (or some word used as a Noun), 

To find the Object, take the Verb, and put whom ? or 
what? after it thus—The sun gives light. | 

Gives what? Answer, Light. Light is the Object. 


N.B.—A verb is not Transitive merely because it has a word after 
it. Thus, “The sun shines brightly.” “The sun shines in the sky.” 
Here brightly and in the sky do not show “what” the sun shines, 

They show how and where it shines (Adverb). 


Ex.—In the following sentences— 


1, Point out the Subject and Verb, and give their 
Person and Number. 
ii, Say whether the Verb is Transitive or Intransitive. 
i. Point out the Object where there is one. 


A sound came from the land. Tom bears logs 
into the hall. The horseman galloped forth. Slowly 
and sadly we laid him down. I see the lights of the 
village. The sun now rose upon the right. Out of 
the sea came he. I turned my eyes upon the deck. 
Then they praised him soft and low. A tear stood 
in his bright blue eye. The hunter left the stag -at 
bay. My father feeds his flocks. ‘Till noon we 
quietly sailed on. He flung the warrior on the 
ground. So rode they forth in fair array. I stood 
on the bridge at midnight. 


~ 
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THE VERB. 4X 


TRANSITIVE AND INTRANSITIVE. 


42. The same Verb can often be used, either Transi- 
tively or Intransitively. 


He rang the bell. Transitive Verb with Object. 
The bell rang loudly. Intransitive Verb: no Object. 


Ex.—Distinguish Transitive and Intransitive uses of 
the Verb,* and point out Objects. 
| 


They waved the flag. 

The gun fires at noon. 
Here we feed our flocks. 
The wind blew strongly. 
The water is boiling now. 
He will open the gate, 
They sounded a trumpet. 
She hung the picture up. 
The wheel turned round. 


The flag waved on high. 
He fires a gun. 

Cows feed on grass. 

It blew the roof off. 

She is boiling an egg. 
The gate opens easily. 
The trumpet sounded. 
The picture hangs there. 
I turned the handle. 


The mountains shook, 
They smoke cigars. 


The clouds are gathering. 


They broke the rope. 


They shook their spears, 
The chimney smokes, 
We gather roses. 

The rope broke in two. 


Ex.— Make similar pairs of Sentences, using the follow- 
ing Verbs, first Transitively, then Intransitively. 


Roll—melt—change—drop —bend. 


J oin—swing—move—sink— increase. 


Ex.—Mention other Verbs that may be used either 
Transitively or Intransitively. 


* In many instances the Intransitive uso may be explained as 
Reflexive: this distinction need not be noticed lere. 


43 ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


“HAVE” AND “Do,” 


43. The Verb Have is used in two ways. 
1. As an ordinary Transitive Verb (with Object). 
2. As an Auxiliary, helping to form the Perfect 
Tenses of a Verb. 


He has two children. Transitive Verb. 
He has-spoken. Auxiliary forming Perf. of “ speak.” 
He has-had a fall Auxiliary is ‘3 “have.” 


Ex.—Distinguish the uses of “have,” i. Transitive 
ii, Auxiliary. 


Thou hast sinned. Thou hast great wealth. 
_ We have no food. We have not seen him. 

He had pity on me, He had often written. 

Him have I chosen. You have had dinner. 


We shall have no time. You will have heard. 


44. The Verb Do is used in three ways.* 


i, Asa Transitive Verb. We do our work. 
ii, As an Intransit. Verb. They do badly. 
ili, As an Auxiliary. I do not remember. 


Ex.— Distinguish the uses of “do,” and parse the Verb. 


I do thee no harm. The stormy winds do blow 
Thus did your fathers, They did not often come. 
You have done wisely. He has done great things. 
His ring I did accept. He did me a favour. 

We will do your bidding. We d» earnestly repent. 
Thou hast done well. I have done the deed. 

How do you do? Do you think so? 


Ex.—-Make pairs of sentences, showing “have” and 
“do,” used first as Transitive Verbs, then as Auxiliaries. 
3 d 


* Yor the elliptic use of “do,” see § 165, e.g. He works better than 
you do, 


THE VERB, 


OBJECT. 


43 


45. Compound Object.—Two or more Nouns, Pronouns, 
etc., may stand as Object to the same Verb. (§ 158B.) 


Rocks resist the billows and the sky. 


Order.—The Object does not always stand after the 


Verb. 


His bugle-horn he blew. 


Ex.—In the following sentences— 


i. Point out the Subject. 


ii. Point out the Verb and give its 


Number, and Tense. 


Person, 


iii, Say whether the Verb is Transitive or Intransi- 


tive. 


iv. Point out the Object and give its Number and 


(Gender. 


v. Point out Adjectives, Adverbs, and Prepositions, 


A distant trampling sound he heard. 
One lovely hand she stretched for aid. 
Thus did the little maid reply. 

Stone walls do not a prison make, 

This ring the grateful monarch gave. 
The morning moon went up the sky. 

I will wear my heart upon my sleeve. 
She dwelt among the untrodden ways, 
Faint heart never won fair lady. 

Your waving locks ye backward threw, 
Nine summers had she scarcely seen. 
The swarthy smith took dirk and brand, 
Perfume and flowers fall in showers. 

He grasped the mane with both his hands. 


I have passed the guards, the gate, the wall, 


Ad ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


VOICE. 
46. Compare the following :— 


as B. 
The dog barks. The dog is beaten. 
The lamp fell. The lamp was broken, 
We ran away. We were caught. 


The form of the Verb shows— 


In A, that the dog, lamp, etc., act (i.e. do something). 
In B, that they are acted upon (i.e. have something done to them). 


When the form of the Verb shows that the person or 
thing denoted by the Subject acts, ie. does something, the 
Verb is said to be in the Active Voice. 

When the form of the Verb shows that the person or 
thing denoted by the Subject ¢s acted upon, ie. has some- 
thing done to it, the Verb is said to be in the Passive 
Voice. 

Ex.—Say whether the Verb is in the Active or in the 
Passive Voice— 

The town was burnt. 

We heard a sound. 

Rain was falling, 

The rose had been washed. 
A gun will be fired. 

The flag was flying. 

They are blamed. 


The corn was growing. 


The thunder roars. 
The bells were rung. 
He has been seen. 
The people rejoiced. 
News was brought. 
I have been taught. 
They are travelling, 
The corn was cut. 


He will be sent. 
They conquered. 
The money was lost. 
You were punished. 


He will soon return. 
They were defeated. 
It is being cleaned. 
You were speaking. 


THE VERB. 45 


TENSES OF THE PASSIVE VOICE, 


47, The Pansive Voice has nine Tenses corresponding P 
to acre of the Active Voice. 


Active. Passive. 

Pres, Indef, (I) teach (or doteach) am taught. 

(Thou) teachest art taught. 

(He) teaches, etc. is taught, ete, 
Past Indef. (I) taught (ordid teach) was taught. 
. (Thou) taughtest wast taught. 
Fut. Indef. (1) shall teach shall be taught. 

' (Thon) wilt teach, etc. wilt be taught, etc. 

Pres. Imperf. (I) am teaching am being taught. 

(Thou) art teaching, etc. art being taught, etc. 
Past Imperf. (1) was teaching was being taught. 


(Thou) wast teaching, etc. wast being taught, etc. 
Fut. Imperf. (I) shall be teaching _ shall be being taught. 
(Thou) wilt be teaching wilt be being taught. 


Pres. Perf. (I) have taught have been taught, 
(Thou) hast taught, etc. hast been taught, etc, 
Past Perf. (1) had taught had been taught, 


(Thou) hadst taught, etc. hadst been taught, ete. 
Fut. Perf. (1) shall have taught shall have been taught, 
(Thou) wilt have taught wilt have been taught. 


The Passive Voice has no forms corresponding to— 
i, Continuous forms of the Perfect Tenses Active, 
viz. | have been teaching. I had been teaching, etc. 
ii. The Pres. and Past Indefinite with do and did, 
viz. I do teach. I did teach, ete, 


46 ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


’ ACTIVE AND PASSIVE. 


Ex.—-Parse the Verb, «.e. give Person, Number, Tense, 
and Voice. | 


Thou wast not seen, They did not hear. 

He will have come. The day will soon come. 
Rain is now falling. We are being pursued. 
We have been sent. They have been cured. 
You had written. The snow does not melt. 
It is being painted. He was being carried. 
The birds were singing. The door had been shut. 
The roof has fallen. . The book will be read. 
He has been praised. We were helping. 

We are being led. It has not been spoilt. 


You and he will be blamed. The clock had struck. 


Ex.—Change the Verb into the corresponding Passive 
Tense ; thus— 


Active: I taught. Passive: I was taught. 
They struck. We shall see, I am sending, 
You had led. He is calling, She moves. 
I have helped. Thou dost hear. He did not see. 
He will catch. We carry. You punished. 
They bind. She is bringing. I shall find. 
I do not like. We did not hear, She loved. 


Ex.—Give the 1st Pers. Sing. of the following Tenses 
in both Voices. 
Past Indef. of drive—forget—choose—wake, 
Past Imperf. of bring—strike—bind—slay, 
Past Perf. of | pay—hide—lay—leave. 


THE VERB. 47° 


ACTIVE TO PASSIVE. 


48. Compare the following— # 


A. Columbus discovered America. 
B. America was discovered by Columbus, 


- Both sentences state the same fact ; but— 


In A., “ Columbus” is Subject, and the Verb is Active. 

In B., ‘‘ America” is Subject, and the Verb is Passive. | 
The Object in A. (America) becomes the Subject in B. » 
The Subject in A. (Columbus) becomes an Adv. Phrase in B. 


Ex.—Change the following sentences so that the Object 
of the Verb in the Active ones will become the Subject 
ot a Verb in the Passive Voice; thus— 


Obj. Subj. 
The dog bit the cat = the cat was bitten by the dog. 


Reynolds painted this picture. Cesar had invaded 
Britain. Fire melts wax. The king praised them. He was 
blaming us. Birds lay eggs. The sun gives light. They 
have fired the gun, The rain has filled the ditch. I shall 
see you. You had sent me. We hear a voice. Wellington 
defeated Napoleon. 


Ex.—Change the following sentences so that the Subject 
of a Verb in the Passive Voice will become the Object of 
a Verb in the Active Voice; thus— 


Subj. Pass. Vb. Act, Vb. Obj. 
The house was built by him = he built the house. 


Rome was founded by Romulus. The town has been 
burnt by the enemy. Hamlet was written by Shakspeare, 
Honey is made by bees. ‘The people were being led by 
Moses. They were sent by me. He had been seen by 
us. We shall be blamed by every one. She is frightened 
by the storm. 


48 _ ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


ACTIVE TO PASSIVE. * 


49. Only sentences containing a Transitive Verb and 
an Object can, as a rule, be turned from the Active to the 
Passive form; the Object of the Active Verb becoming the 
Subject of the Passive Verb. 

Act. : I wrote it. Pass.: It was written by me. 

An exception is, however, often seen where a Noun 
which is not the Object of the Active Verb, but which 
forms part of an Adverbial Phrase, becomes the Subject of 
the Passive Verb; thus— 


Active. Passive. 
We sent for a doctor. A doctor was sent for. 
He fired at the prince. The prince was fired at, 
We went into the case. The case was gone into. 
They spoke of the war. The war was spoken of. 


In the Active Sentences there is, strictly, no Object, 
the Noun being governed by the Preposition and not by 
the Verb. In the Passive sentences, “for,” “at,” “into,” 
are Adverbs. 


N.B.—In many Grammars the conversion of such sentences into 
Passive form is explained by saying that an Intransitive Verb may 
become Transitive by the addition of a Preposition, e.g. ‘‘ look-at,” 
‘“laugh-at,” etc., and the Noun that follows is called the Object. This 
method utterly confuses the distinction between Adverb and Preposi- 
tion, and between Transitive and Intransitive, and leads to other diffi- 
culties. For instance, it makes it impossible to distinguish in analysis 
such sentences as “ He lived in this house,” and “He brought in 
a log.” Moreover, it is impossible to decide how far the method is to be 
extended ; thus, it would be difficult to find a more typical Intransitive 
Verb than “sleep,” or a more typical Adv. Phrase than “ in a bed.” 
Yet, as we can say, “this bed has been slept in,” we should be obliged 
(by the method referred to) to say that in “He slept in this bed,” 
“bed” is the Object, and “ sleep in” a Transitive Verb. 


THE VERB. 49 


“Be” = “ HAVE.” 


50. The Verb be is used as an Auxiliary in forming — 


The Imperfect Tenses Active: He is calling, ete. 
All Tenses Passive He is called, etc. 


The Verb de is also used instead of have in forming 
the Perfect Tenses of certain Intransitive Verbs, as—come, 


go, fall, etc. ; thus— 


I am come = I have come. Pres. Perfect. 
He was gone = He had gone. Past Perfect. 


; ~ 
These must be distinguished from Passive Tenses. 


Ex.—Parse the Verb in the following— 


The sun is rising. The sun is risen. 
The time was come, A voice was heard. 
Wine is sold here. Winter is gone, 
Thy friends are fled. They are blamed, 
Rain is falling. The star is fallen. 
She is arrived. She is admired. 

It was lying there. It was laid there. 
He is ascended. My hope is perished. 
The snow is melting. The guns were fired. 


N.B.—i. In modern English this use of be for have is practically 
limited to the Verbs, come, go, and a few others, In 
the language of Shakspeare and the Bible, this use is 
extended to many other verbs. 

ii. Some grammarians do not recognize “ Iam come” as a 
Tense of the verb “come,” and prefer to analyze “am” 
as Copulative Verb, and “ come” as Complement. But 
as all Tenses compounded with “be” might be 
analyzed thus, this method is puzzling to beginners. 

Ki 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


ACTIVE AND PASSIVE. 


Ex.—5l. 1. Parse the Verb in the following sentences 
carefully distinguishing the three uses 
of the Auxiliary Verb be (see last page). 


2. When the Verb is in the Active Voice, say 
whether it is Transitive or Intransitive 


3. Point out the Objects of Transitive Verbs, 
and turn the sentences containing 
Objects into the Passive form. 


Mighty hearts are held in slender chains, 
Behind the clouds is the sun still shining. 
Children were strewing flowers on the path. 
The time of the singing of birds is come. 

The voice of the turtle is heard in the land. 
The waves had dashed the ship to pieces, 

His looks adorned the venerable place. 

I have been feasting with mine enemy. 

Judges and Senates have been bought for gold. 
Our General will soon have finished the war. 
The snow is being melted by the sun. 
Fearfulness and trembling are come upon me, 
Her bright eyes will be imaged in the stream. 
We heard the sound of cannon far away. 

A little fire is quickly trodden out. 

Old birds are not caught with chaff. 

The wind had blown down an ancient oak. 
Never did we hear a sweeter song. 

I have done the deed. Did you not hear a scream? 
We had no time. The bell had rung already. 


NS 


THE VERD. 51 


RECAPITULATORY. 


. Explain Transitive and Intransitive. 
. What is meant by the Object ? How is it found ? 
. Give examples of a and of Intransitive 


Verbs. 


. Show that the following Verbs may be used either 


Transitively or Intransitively, powr—start—wake, 


. Show that Have may be used— 


i, As Auxiliary Verb. i. As Transitive Verb. 


. What Tenses are formed with have used as an 


Auxiliary ? 


. Show that Do may be used as— 


i, Auxiliary. i. Transitive. iii. Intransitive. 


. What Tenses are found with do used as Auxiliary ? 
. Explain Compound Object. | 

. Explain Active and Passive. Give examples. 

. Name the Tenses of the Passive Voice with 


examples. 


. What Tenses that are found in the Active Voice 


are wanting in the Passive Voice ? 


. When can a sentence with Verb in the Active 


Voice be turned into a corresponding sentence 
with the Verb in the Passive Voice ? 


. What Tenses are formed with de as Auxiliary ? 
5, Explain Subject—Number—Person—Gender. 


Tense—Imperfect—Perfect. 
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CHAPTER YJ, 
QUALIFICATION, 


I, ADJECTIVE. 


52. A Noun whether standing as Subject or Object 
may be qualified by one or more Adjectives (§ 207). 
Subj. Obj. 
A bad workman blames his tools. 
Adjectives (see § 5) may be divided into—* 
1, Adjectives of Quality (¢.e. what kind). 
Small—black—happy—easy, etc. 
2. Adj. of Quantity (7.2. how much, how many). 
(a) Two, three, all, no, whole, etc. 
(b) Any, some, few, many, several, enough, etc. 
3. Adjectives of Distinction (7.¢. which), 
This, that, same, such, each, other, first, second, etc. 
My, mine, thy, his, her, its, etc. 
N.B.—i. The Adjectives a, an, the are often called Articles, 
a, an, Indefinite Article: | the, Definite Article. 

ii. Many of the words here classed as Adj. of Distinction 
are sometimes classed among Pronouns, especially this, 
that (Demonstrative), and my, thy, his, ete. (Possessive). 
They may, however, always be parsed as Adjectives 
when they qualify a Noun expressed (or understood). 


Ex.—Point out Adjectives qualifying (1) Subj., (2) Obj. 


Every stranger finds a ready chair, 

A wise son maketh a glad father. 

Ten men were killed by that explosion, 

A rolling stone gathers no moss. 

His own good sword the Chieftain drew, 
The wild birds told their warbling tale, 
Few men have shown such obstinacy. 
Foolish men are plagued for their offences, 


* A more complete classification is shown in § 208. 
¢ A is a Preposition in “to goa fishing,” ete. Compare a-board, a-bed. 


QUALIFICATION. 53 


II. ADVERB. 


58. A Verb whether Transitive or Intransitive may be 
qualified by one or more Adverbs. 


Slowly and sadly we laid him down. 


Adverbs (§ 236) include— 
Adverbs of Manner or Degree (1.e. how, to what 
extent). 
_ Easily, thus, much, quite, so, not, ete. 


Adverbs of Place (i.e. where, in what direction). 
Here, there, away, up, behind, forth, ete. 


Adverbs of Time (i.e. when, how often, how long). 
Now, never, then, often, once, long, etc. 


Ex.—In the following sentences point out— 


1. The Subject and Adjectives qualifying it. _ 

2. The Verb (Trans. or Intrans.) and Adverbs 
qualifying it. 

3. The Object (if any) and Adjectives qualifying it. 

4, Parse the Verb (Person, Number, Tense, and 
Voice), 


The loud wind never reached the ship. 
Gaily the Troubadour touched his guitar, 
A. soft answer turneth away wrath, 

The priest prayed fervently and loud. 
Then they praised him soft and low, 

The town had been bravely defended, 

A gentle answer did the old man make, 
The traveller hears me now and then, 
(And) sometimes will he hastily speak, 
Merrily, merrily shall I live now, 

The mountains were quite hidden by the clouds, 


54 ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 


54, The Analysis and Parsing of a sentence may be 
shown thus— 


Gaily the Troubadour touched his guitar. 


Primary Elements. Qualification. Parsing. 


Subj. Troubadour Noun 3rd Sing. Mase. 


Vb.Trans.| touched drd Sing. Past Indef. Act. 
gaily Adv. (Manner). 
ae guitar Noun 3rd Sing. Neut. 
Lata his Adj. 


Slowly and smoothly went the ship. 


The ship Noun 2rd Sing. Neut. 
Subj. went 3rd Sing. Past Indef. Act. 
Ras. ine |__| slowly and | Ady, (Manner). 
smoothly 


They have burst their chains asunder. 


| Subj. They | Pers. Pron. 3rd Pl. 
Vb.Trans.| have burst 3rd Pl. Pres. Perf. Act. 
| asunder Adverb 
ue chains Noun. 8rd Pl. Neut. 
oe gh ner Adj. 


Ex.—Analyze as above any of the sentences in the 
last Exercise. 


N.B.—The word Predicate is purposely omitted in the above 
scheme of Analysis, as there is some difference of Opinion as to 
how the term should be understood. Some Grammarians limit the 
application of the term to the Verb. Others include the Object and 
Complement. The latter method is adopted here, and is indicated by 
a bracket, but the use of the word Predicate is avoided for the present. 


> 


QUALIFICATION. 


ADJECTIVE AND ADVERB. 


55. The same word may sometimes be used either 
Adjective or as Adverb. 


We waited a long time. Adjective. 


We did not wait long. 


Adverb. 


Ex.— Distinguish Adjectives from Adverbs. 


You have worked hard. oot You like hard work. 


We took the fast train.?) 


I was just coming. »* 
He had an only son. 


We have walked enough. _ 


I live in the neat street. 
We go to a far country. 
I do not like him much. 


He does not walk straight. 


It runs better now. 

I care little about it. 

Tll news flies fast. 

You took the worst piece. 
This alarmed me most. 
The wheels went round. 
She cried more than ever, 


co Still waters run deep. © : 


' 


I live in yonder town. 
Loud roared the thunder. 
This boy works best. 


A low murmur arose. 


t, & 


~ We travelled fast. 


He is a just man. 

T only touched it. 

He has enough food. 
You will go neat. 

T have travelled far. 
Much rain. fell. 

He drew a straight line. 
I know a better way. 
A. little bird told me. 
He behaved c//. 

She writes worst. 

Most men like it. 

He made a round hole. 
I want more room. 


“She loves him still. 
It lies yonder. 


I hear a loud noise. 
The best player wins. 
They murmured low. 


See also § 86. 
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56 ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


COMPOUND AND ComPLEX. 


56. Qualifying words (Adjectives or Adverbs) may 
themselves be qualified by Adverbs. | 


A. He wrote a remarkably good letter. 
B. He wrote remarkably well. 


In A. the Adj. good qualifies letter, and the Ady. 
remarkably qualifies good. 

In B. the Adv. well qualifies the Verb, and the Adv. 
remarkably qualifies well, 


Qualification may be called (§ 254)— 
Compound when two or more Adjectives or Adverbs 
qualify the same word directly. 


Slowly and smoothly went the ship. 


Complex where a qualified Adj. or Adv. is itself 
qualified by an Adverb (as in A. and B. above), 


Point out Adjectives and Adverbs, and say what word 
they qualify. 


He has too many dogs, 
It turns right round. 
She sings rather well, 
He took too much wine, 
We saw him no more. 


It runs very swiftly. 

He did it quite easily. 
Nearly all the boys went. 
You talk too much. 

We have no money. 


You work much better. 


There is very little time. 
He has quite white hair. 


I hardly ever see you. 
You walked so fast. 
No braver man lives. 


It is a much better way. 
I have hardly any ink, 
He comes very often. 
Only two men escaped. 
They came straight in, 
He writes no better. 


QUALIFICATION. 57 


ANALYSIS. 
57. Complex Qualification may be indicated thus— 


_-—~ Too many cooks spoil the broth. 


Primary Elements. Qualifications. Parsing. 
Subj. Cooks Noun 3rd Pl. 
many Adj. 3rd Pl. 
|_too | Advb. 
A ai by of spoul 3rd Pl. Pres. Indef. Act. 
Obj. the broth Noun 3rd S. Neut. 


When two Adverbs stand together notice whether— 
A. Both Adverbs qualify the same word (Compound), or 
B. One Adverb qualifies the other (Complex). 


A. He came here frequently. 
B. He came very frequently. 


We arrived there soon. We arrived too soon. 

I do it quite easily. I do it easily now. 

He went away quickly. He lived far away. 

It looks so well. It looks well so. 
Ex.—Analyze— 


The work has been very carefully done. 
Thrice twenty summers have I seen. 

No braver soldier ever drew a sword. 

No more thy glassy brook reflects the day. 
Far off a solitary trumpet blew. 

A tear stood in his deep blue eye. 

The place had very seldom been visited. 


58 ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

58. Most Adjectives of Quality and some of Quantity 
have three forms denoting the three Degrees of Com- 
parison— 

1. Positive Degree long 
2, Comparative Degree long-er (-er added) 
3. Superlative Degree —_long-est (-est added) 
N.B.—Final e is dropped: wise wis-er wis-est 
Final y becomes 7: easy easi-er _— easiest 
Final Consonant is doubled : : ; 
thin thinn-er thinn-est 
after a short vowel 

Adjectives of more than two syllables (and many of 
two syllables) indicate the Degrees of Comparison by 
qualifying the Positive with the Adverbs more and most. 

Beautiful more beautiful most beautiful. 


Ex.—Give the Comparative and Superlative Degrees 
of— 
Strong—busy—idle—splendid—wet—-worthy. 
Industrious—fat—solemn—strange—red. 
Gracious—simple—courageous—remarkable. 


COMPARISON OF ADVERBS. 
59. Adverbs of one syllable usually form the Degrees 
of Comparison by adding -er and -est (like Adjectives). 
Pos., soon. Comp., sooner. Sup., soonest. 


Adverbs of more than one syllable are usually com- 
pared by qualifying the Positive with the Adverbs more 
and most. 

Pos., truly. Comp., more truly. Sup., mosé truly. 

Compare (i.e. give the Degrees of Comparison) of the 


Adverbs— 
Kasily—often —hard—carefully. 


QUALIFICATION. 59 


TRREGULAR COMPARISON. 


60. The following Adjectives and Adverbs are com- 
pared irregularly. 


Positive. Comparative. Superlative. 
Good (Adj.) well (Adv.) better best 
Bad (Adj.) 
Ill (Adj. or Aav.)t ae Ore 
Little (Adj. or Adv.) less least 


more most 


Much (Adj. or Adv.)) 
Many (Adj.) j feth ttl 

: arther arthest 
Far (Adj. or Adv.) Fetes furthest* 


N.B.— Latter and last are alternative forms of later, latest. 
Elder and eldest si older, oldest. 
Neat is an ss form of nighest. 


Ex.—Parse the Verb, and say whether it is Transitive 
or Intransitive. 

Point out Adjectives and Adverbs, give the Degree 
of Comparison, and say which word they qualify. 

Such combinations as “ more beautiful,” “most beautiful,” etc., 


may be taken together and called the Comparative and Superlative 
degree of “beautiful.” In strict analysis more and most qualify the 


Adjective (or Advy.). 
Thy youngest daughter doth not love thee least, 
Much have I travelled in the realms of gold. 
His ring I do accept most thankfully. 
The coming wind did roar more loud. 
Never did mockers waste more idle breath. 
The deepest rivers do not run most swiftly. 
The most valuable pictures were luckily saved. 
The oldest resident never saw a worse storm, 


* Further is strictly the Comparative of forth, Ady.; but both farther 
and further are now used as Comp. and Sup. of far. 


60 ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


PHRASES. 


61. Adverbial. It has been seen (§ 14) that a Phrase 
consisting of a Preposition and a Noun or Pronoun may 
be equivalent to an Adverb; thus— 


He drives with fury = furiously. 
We came on purpose = purposely. 
You spoke in haste = hasiily. 

He met us by accident = accidentally. 


Adjectival, Similarly a Phrase consisting of a Preposi- 
tion and a Noun (or Pronoun) may be equivalent to an 
Adjective (§ 108) ; thus— 


A man of courage = a courageous man. 


The people of England = the English people. 


Ex.—Turn Adjectival Phrases into simple Adjectives— 


A position of danger. Words of sorrow, 
The mountains of Wales. The Merchant of Venice. 
The History of Greece. A thing of beauty. 
Ex.—Turn Simple Adjectives to Adjectival Phrases— 
An intelligent man. A defiant glance. 
A Spanish nobleman, Norwegian rivers. 
Gigantic strength. A plentiful land. 


Adjectival Phrases may be formed with other Preposi- 
tions besides “of ;” thus— 


A man with a wig. A journey through France, 
Trial by jury. Life in London, 


Here the Phrases cannot be turned into a Simple 


Adjective; they are, however, Adjectival because they 
qualify Nouns. 


QUALIFICATION. 61 


PHRASES: ADJECTIVAL AND ADVERBIAL. 


62. A Phrase (Prepos. + Noun or Pronoun) is— 
Adjectival if it qualifies a Noun. 
Adverbial _,, c Verb, Adj. or Adv. 


We spoke not a word of sorrow. Ad)},-Pir. 
We bitterly thought of the morrow. Adv. Phr. 


N.B.—The Preposition is said to govern the Noun or Pronoun. 


Two or more Nouns (or Pronouns) may follow the 
same Preposition— 


They were armed with swords and spears. 


The Noun of a Phrase may be pene? by an Adjective 
or Adj. Phr. 


He was clad in a purple robe. Adj. 
He sat on a throne of wwory, Adj. Phr. 


» 


Two or more Phrases may qualify the same word— 
He went on Sunday, | to the church. 


Ex.— Point out Adjectival and Adverbial Phrases— 


With angry teeth he bites him to the bone, eg -p-v 
ery i At daybreak on a hill ll they stood. 
3 The clock in my room stopped at noon, 
He heaped coals of fire upon my head, 
The Angel of Death spread his wings on the blast. 
The young leaves are dancing in breezy mirth, 
The journey to Canada will take ten days. 
I have received your request for money, 
The war in Africa had lasted for two years. 
The tops of the mountains were covered with snow, 
The treasure now lies at the bottom of the sea. 


62 ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


PREPOSITION OR ADVERB. 


63. The same word may often be used both as Pre- 
position and as Adverb. 


Preposition. Adverb. 
8 He ran round the field. The wheels go round. 
. I came before dinner. T have seen you be/ore. : 
He sat on a stone. The train moved on. 
is Ex.— Distinguish propositions from Adverbs. 
PY" June comes after May. The minstrels follow after. o v 
The Levite passed by. 7” We sat by the river. (XY eS 
He hid behind the door. I left my purse behind. ©» / * 
Here the distinction is easily seen. The following 
require more care— 
1. He ran down thé road. 2. He threw down the knife. 
In i, “ran” is Intransitive; “down the road ae he 
ran, and is an Adv. Phrase; down is a Preposition. 
‘ In 2, “threw ” is Transitive, “ knife ” is the Object, “ down” shows 
f° j where he threw it, and is an Adverb. No. 2 can be turned 
n | into ‘‘ He threw the knife down.” No. 1 cannot be turned 
« into “ Heranthe road down.” . 
§ « 
i 


Ex.— Distinguish Prepositions from Adverbs. 


He fired off the gun. I jumped off my chair, 
We picked up a purse. We went up the hill. 
He jumped over aditch. He turned over the leaf. 


We lay on the grass. We put on our boots. 
They cut of his head. They fell off the pier. 

I climbed up a tree. I set up a pillar, 

He sent in his bill. He came in a carriage. 
Tran round the garden. _I passed round the wine. 


N.B.—But = only. Adverb. He has but one son, 
But = except. Prepos. I had nothing but bread. 


QUALIFICATION. 63 


ANALYSIS. 


64. Sentences containing Adjectival or Adverbial 
Phrases may be analyzed thus— 


The Angel of Death spread his wings on the blast. 


Primary. | Secondary. 


Subj. 


Vb. Trans,| spread 
| 


Object 


The Angel 
|__| of Death 


on the blast 


wings 


his 


Parsing, etc. 


Noun Sing. Mase. 
Adj. Phrase 

3rd Sing. Past Indef. 
Adv. Phrase 

Noun Pl. Neut. 

Adj. Possessive 


Two or more Phrases qualifying the same word may 
be shown thus— 


He gazed at the flowcrs with tearful eye. 


ated 
Subj. He Pron, 3rd Sing. Mase. 
Vb. Intr. |gazed |. 3rd Sing. Past Indef, 
Iv LD)! at the flowers | Adv. Phrase 


| with tearful 
eye 


”? % 


The Noun of a Phrase may be qualified by an 
Adjectival Phrase— 


It dies on the side of the hill. 


Subj. 
Vb. Intr. 


Tt 
dies - 


| on the side 
a 
l of the hill 


Pron, 3rd Sing. Neut. 
3rd Sing. Pres, Indef. 
Adv. Phrase 


Adj. Phrase 


64 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


ANALYSIS, 


Ex.—Analyze the following sentences :-— 


Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield. 

Their sound is gone out into all lands, 

The voice of the turtle is heard in the land. 
They carved at the meal with gloves of steel. 

I stood in Venice on the Bridge of Sighs. 

The lamps shone on fair women and brave men. . 
Our thoughts are linked by many a hidden chain. 
I come o’er the mountains with light and song. 
Full many a glorious morning I have seen. 

Thou understandest my thoughts long before. 
The good south wind still blew behind. 

I have been feasting with mine enemy. 

By his knowledge the depths are broken up, 


Oo Pope 


aie. 
Bi es 


Pits 


RECAPITULATORY. 


. How may Adjectives be classified ? 
. How may Adverbs be classified ? 


Mention words that are used both as Adj. or as Adv. 


. Give instances of Complex Qualification. 
. What is meant by the Comparison of Adjectives ? 
. Give examples of Adjectival Phrases ; of Adverbial 


Phrases. ® 


. Mention words that are used both as Prepositions 


and as Adv. 


. Make an Adj. Phr. that can be turned intoa simple ~ 


Adj. 


.'Make an Adv. Phr. that can be turned into a ~ 


simple Adv. 


. When is but a Preposition? When an Adv. ? = 3 | 
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VERB AND COMPLEMENT. 


THE COPULATIVE VERB. “ BE.” 


_ 65. Compare the following— ~~. 


ee 1 ay B. 
The wind blows, The wind is strong. 
David reigned. — David was king. 


In A. The Subj. and Verb (Intrans.) make a complete 
sentence. 

In B. the Subj. and Verb (is, was) do not make sense 
until the words “strong” and “ king” are added. 

The word added in this way is called the Complement, 
because it completes the Sentences; further, it is called 
the Subjective Complement because it describes the person 
or thing denoted by the Subject: thus “ strong” describes 
“wind ;” “king” describes “David.” (The Subjective 
Complement is usually a Noun or an Adjective.) 

The Verb “be” here merely joins the Complement to 
the Subject, and hence the Verb “ be,” used in this way, is 
called a Copulative Verb (i.e. a Link-Verb), or an In- 
transitive Verb of Incomplete Predication. 


Ex.—Point out the Subjective Complement in the 
following— 


The way was long. Gilpin was a citizen. 
The eggs are bad. He will be rich, 
I have been young. Sicily is an island, , 
Thou art the man, She was unlucky, 
te Nothing is certain, They were traitors. 
f 


66 ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


“Br.” AUXILIARY AND COPULATIVE. 
66. Carefully distinguish the uses of the Verb be. 


1. Auxiliary, z.c. helping to form Tenses. 


(a) 3 Imperf. Act. Tenses: The sun is-shining. 
(b) Perf. Act. of some Verbs: The hour ts-come.* 
(c) All Passive Tenses : A voice is-heard. 


2. Copulative, ze. as an Intransitive Verb making 
incomplete sense until a Subjective Complement 
is added. 


The wind is strong. David was king. 


Ex.—Parse the Verb, and point out Subjective Com- 
plements. 


They were defeated. The road was steep. 
Taffy was a thief. The night was falling. 
The gun is fired daily. He is a general. 

He had been accused. _ He had been lucky. 
The clock is striking. Corsica is an island. 
You will be successful. You will be punished. 
The boy was gone. I was being taught. 
He had often been seen. She was never happy. 
William was now king. It will soon be done. 
I have been badly used. He is always sad. 

The time was come. We are still waiting. 
The gate was then open. Nothing has been said. 


INDIGATIVE Moop oF THE VERB “ BR.” 


Present, Past. Future. 
Indef. (T) am, etc. | was, ete. shall be, ete. # 
Imperf. (I) am being | was being te 
Pert (I) have been | had been shall have been. 


* Bee § 50. 
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VERB AND COMPLEMENT. 67 


SUBJECTIVE COMPLEMENT. 


67. The Subjective Complement may be a— 


1. Noun.* Gilpin was a citizen. 

2. Pronoun. Tam he. 

3. Adjective. The way was long. 

4, Phrase (Prep. + Noun). The wall is of great height. 
5 


. Adverb (used Adj.). He is away ( = absent). 


The Subjective Complement may be Compound, 1.e. may 
consist of two or more Nouns, Adjectives, etc. 


He was a rogue and a vagabond, 
The minstrel was infirm and old. 


The Subjective Complement may be qualified— 
i. If a Noun, by Adjectives or Adj. Phrases. 


He is a brave man (Adjective). 
He is a man of courage (Adj. Phrase). 
ii. If an Adjective, by Adverbs or Adv. Phrases. 
She was very happy (Adverb). | 
She was dear to him (Adv. Phrase). 
The Subjective Complement does not always stand after 
the Copulative Verb. 


A warrior bold was he (Subj. “ he”). 
Great is Diana (Subj. ‘* Diana”’), 
Who is Sylvia (Subj. “ Silvia”), 


The Subjective Complement forms a Primary element 
of the Sentence, and a Copulative Verb with its Subj. 
Complement, together form the Predicate. 


* Or equivalent. t See Note, p. 74. 
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63 ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


ANALYSIS. 


68. Sentences containing Copulative Verb and Sub- 
jective Complement may be analyzed as follows— 


Great is Diana of the Ephesians. 


Primary. Qualification. Parsing. 
Subj. Diana Noun 3rd Sing. Fem. 
| of the Ephe- | Adj. Phrase. 
sians | 
Vb. Cop. is | 3rd Sing. Pres. Indef. 
‘Sub, Compl. great Adj. (Quality). 


The bay was white with silent light. 


Subj. | The bay Noun 3rd Sing. Neut. 


Vb. Cop. was 3rd Sing. Past Indef. 
{Subj, Compl.| white Adj. (Quality). 
| with silent | Ady. Phrase. 
light 


Ex.— Analyze, carefully distinguishing the Auxiliary 
from the Copulative use of the Verb “ be.” 


Brutus is an honourable man. 
Her palaces are crumbling to the shore. 
Sad was this voyage to the dame. 
Very pleasant hast thou been unto me. 
All tragedies are finished by a death. 
Strong is thy hand, and high is thy right hand. 
Knights of the Garter were of noble blood. 
_ A three-fold cord is not quickly broken. 
A man he was to all the country dear. 


VERB AND COMPLEMENT. 69 


“ Seem ’—‘ BECOME,” ETC. 


69. Other Intransitive Verbs besides “be” may be 
used as Copulative Verbs, ze. may take a Subjective 
Complement. 


You seem happy. The grass grows long. 


Here “happy” describes “ you,” and “long” describes 
“grass,” just as they would do if “are” and “is” were 
used instead of “seem” and “grows.” “Seem” and 


“ grows” are Copulative Verbs in these sentences. 


Examples of Copulative Verbs with Subjective Com- 
plement. 


The water looks deep. He became rich. 

You appear uneasy. She stood silent. 

The dog went mad. His hair grew white. 
He died happy. We remained quiet. 
The door lay open. It tastes bitter. 

A rose smells sweet. The milk turned sour. 


Some care is often necessary to distinguish Adjectives 
used as Subjective Complement from Adverbs (see § 105). 


A. Louder still the clamour grew (Adj. Compl.). 
B. Louder still the minstrels blew (Adverb). 


In A., “louder” describes “ clamour.” 
In B., “louder” shows how they blew. 


We waited long. The time seemed long. 
He drank deep. Still waters run deep. 
The lion stood still. T hear it still. 

‘The moon appears round, The earth goes round. 


You struck hard. It feels hard, 


70 ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


TRANSIT., INTRANSIT., AND COPULATIVE VERBS. 


70. The same verb may sometimes be used as— 


Transit. Vb. + Obj. They grow potatoes. 
Intransitive Vb. It grows every where. 
Cop. Vb. + Subj. Compl. He grows rich. 


Ex.—Distinguish Transitive, Intransitive, and Copu- 
lative Verbs. 


The key turns easily. Milk turns sour. 

We turn a handle. He grew a beard. 
His beard grew white, Wheat grows here. 
He became a doctor. The dress becomes her. 
She appears happy. She appears often. 

I looked at him. He looked pale. 

The flowers ran wild. We ran away. 

I ran the boat ashore, He proved a coward. 
He proved his case. I lay helpless. 

I lay on the grass. She tasted it. 

It tasted sweet. He died young. 


Ex.—Analyze. See § 68. 


The date grows ripe under sunny skies. 

The eyes of the sleepers waxed deadly and chill. 
A. sensitive plant in a garden grew. 

Strange to my eyes thine arms appear. 

‘he white and fleecy waves looked soft. 

Thy spirits look cheerfully upon me. 

We are become an open shame to our enemies, 
Thou hast turned my heaviness into joy. 


THE VERB “BE.” 71 


“Br” = “Have BEEN.” 


71. It has been seen (§ 50) that (in the Active Voice) 
be sometimes = have. Thus— 


I am come = 1 have come. Pres. Perf. Active. 


- Similarly be sometimes nearly = have been. 


This glass is broken = (nearly) has been. 
The glass was broken already = had been. 


Ex.—Carefully distinguish this use of be from its use 
as an Auxiliary forming the Present (and Past) Indef. 
Passive. 


A. The gate is shut daily at six. Pres. Indef. Passive. 
B. The gate is shut already. Pres. Perf. Passive (?); Note. 


A. denotes an action that is usually done. 
1 at the present result of an action that has 
been done. 


Nore.—There isa slight, but perceptible, difference between ¢s shut 
(B.) and has been shut : it is possible and more strictly correct (in B.) to 
take is as Copulative Vb. with shut as Adj. Complement; but as A. and 
‘ndeed all Passive Tenses might also be analyzed in this way this method 
is confusing to beginners. Whichever analysis is adopted the important 
point is not to take B. as a Pres. Indef. Tense: clawsa est not clauditur. 


Ex.—Distinguish is Pres. Indef. from is = has been. 


Wine is sold here. 
The city is taken. 
Bread is made of flour. 


My coat is torn. 
He is admired. 
All hope is lost. 


The book is well bound. 


He is often seen here. 
My gloves are spoilt. 
The victory is won. 


Silk is made in France. 


Our army is defeated. 
Gold is found there. 
Thieves are punished. 
Our house is burnt. 
My boots are worn out, 


72 ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


“BE” AS AN ORDINARY INTRANSITIVE VERB. 


72. Besides being used as an Auxiliary and as a 
Copulative Verb, the Verb be may also be used as an 
ordinary Intransitive porh, v.e. Without a Subjective 
Complement, thus— 


He ts no more ( = exists no more). 
And there was light ( = light eaisted). 
There 7s a lion in the way. 


When be is used as Ord. Intr. Vb. it denotes existence. 


When the Verb be is followed by a Phrase (Prep. + Noun) it is 
sometimes difficult to decide whether the Verb is Copulative or Ord. 
Intransitive. It will be generally found that where be is preceded by 
the Advb. “ there” (used without any demonstrative force, cp. il-y-a), 
or where the sentence can be thrown into this form without loss of 
meaning, the Verb denotes existence: where this cannot be done the 
Verb is usually Copulative, see p. 74, Note; thus— 


Famine is in the land = there is a famine. Intr. 
The house is on fire. Weare in trouble. Copul. 


Ex.—Distinguish the uses of be, 1. Copulative ; ii. Ord. 
Intransit. 


There is a tide in the affairs of men. 

Rural mirth and manners are no more. 

Her clothing is of wrought gold. 

I have been a stranger in a strange land. 
In the middle of the garden was a fountain. 
The whole country was in their power. 
There were giants in the earth in those days. 
These stones are of immense value. 

Her troubles are over and she is at rest. 
Upon her head was a golden crown. 
Darkness was upon the face of the earth. 


THE VERB “ BE” 73 


SUMMARY. 
73. The uses of the Verb be may be summarized thus— 


1. Auxiliary in forming— 


Imperfect Tenses Active. The sun is-shining. 
Perfect Tenses of certain Verbs. He is gone. 
All Passive Tenses. Gold zs found here. 


2. Copulative. 

The way was long: the wind was cold. 
3, Ordinary Intransitive (= exists). 

There is a happy land, far, far away. 


Ex.— Distinguish the uses of the Verb be. Parse the 
Verb. 


Another race hath been, and other palms are won. 
Those joyous hours are passed away. 

A three-fold cord is not quickly broken. 

The beings of the mind are not of clay. 

Thy heart is sad ; thy home is far away. 

My heart is in the coffin there with Cesar. 
Beneath their feet were the bones of the dead. 
The young leaves are dancing in breezy mirth. 
Our little life is rounded with a sleep. 

All the blooming flush of life is fled. 

By foreign hands thy dying eyes were closed. 
In the multitude of counsellors there is safety. 
The guests are met: the feast is set. 

The trail of the serpent is over them all. 

The steed is vanished from the stall. 

Men at some time are masters of their fate. 
No hand was moved: no word was said. 
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NoTE ON THE SUBJECTIVE COMPLEMENT. 
(This Note is intended for Teachers.) 


Can an Adverb or an Adverbial Phrase form the Subjective 
Complement? Some hold that they cannot do so; but it is difficult ~ 
to see that the Verb predicates “existence” or that it performs any 
but a purely Copulative function in such sentences as ZI am here - : 
(= am present), He is away (= absent), All is over (= past), The q 
sun ts up (= high), and if the Verb is Copulative, the Adverb must ~ 
be the Complement, or, if preferred, it may be said that the Adverb 
is used Adjectivally as Complement. Adverbs are admittedly used 
Adjectivally in such sentences as “The people here are industrious,” 
‘The up train is due.” 

As regards Adverbial Phrases standing as Complement, it may be 
observed that all Phrases (Prep. + Noun) are primarily Adverbial, 
and become Adjective by an ellipse (e.g. a cup of gold = made of gold), 
Yet it would be generally admitted that in “The cup is of gold” the 
Phrase forms the Complement; so with ‘‘ The knife is of no use,” ete. 

So far there is no difficulty. Compare sentences where the Phrase 
is more obviously Adverbial, as— 


tin deioomee 


A. A famine is tn the land. _— B. The sun is in the west. 
Tears were in her eyes. Paris is in France. 


In A. the thing predicated is the eaistence of a famine, and the 
phrase merely gives additional information as to its locality. Here 
“7s” is an ordinary Intransitive Verb, with an Advb. Phr. qualifying it. 

Observe that the sentence may be thrown into the form There és a 
Jamine, etc., without loss of meaning. 

In B. the existence of the sun and Paris is assumed as known, and 
the thing predicated is not their existence, but their locality. Here 
the Verb is Copulative, and the Phrase forms the Complement. The 
Phrase is primarily Adverbial, but, if it is held that Adverbs cannot 
form a Complement, it may be described as an Advb. Phrase used 
Adjectivally. 

Observe that the sentences (B.) cannot be thrown into the form 
“There is the sun,” etc., as in A. 


lili) VERB AND COMPLEMENT. 75 
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COSTAL @ Sf, 
74, It has been seen (§ 65) that some Intransitive Verbs, . 
(viz. Copulative Verbs) are Verbs of Incomplete Predica- 
tion, and require the addition of a Subjective Complement 
to complete the sense. Similarly, Transitive Verbs are BB 
sometimes Verbs of Incomplete Predication, and require ete: 
(besides the Object) the addition of a Complement to /. hy, 


complete the sense. 
Obj. Compl. 
They made David king. 


He called me a villain.’ mele it lite’ 
It made him = angry. 


Transitive Verbs used in this way are called Factitive 
Verbs (because “make” is the commonest of them ; Lat. 
facio). The Complement of a Factitive Verb is called the 
Objective Complement, because it describes the state or 
condition of the person or, thing denoted by the Object: 
this state being usually * the result of the action denoted 
by the Verb. 


Ex.—Point out the Object and the Objective Comple- 
ment, es 


a" 
Sorrow drove him mad. He let the dog loose. 
She boils the eggs hard. J anoint you king. 
I wash my face clean. He left the door open. 
They shot him dead. We found him guilty. 
She keeps the room neat. I call a spade a spade. 
I painted the door green. We took him prisoner. 
They named him John, She set the bird free. 
We dug the hole deep. You cut the bread thick. 
He wears his hair long. I drink my tea hot, 
They eat their meat raw, T have my hands full. 


* But not always; see the last four examples on this page. 
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OBJECTIVE COMPLEMENT. 


75. The Objective Complement of a Factitive Verb may 
be— 


1. A Noun. They anointed Solomon king. 
2. An Adjective. Her beauty made me glad. 
3. A Phrase. It made the law of no effect. 


The Objective Complement may be Compound. 
They called him lord and master. 
We made the hole deep and wide. 


The Objective Complement may be qualified. 


1. Ifa Noun, by Adjectives or Adj. Phrases. 
They created me ruler of the land. 
2. If an Adjective, by Adverbs or Adv. Phrases. 


Sorrow drove him quite mad. 


The Objective Complement does not always stand Le 
the Object. 
Obj. Comp. Obj. 
The enemy laid waste the land, 
He will make bare his arm. 


The Objective Complement must be distinguished from 
an Adjective qualifying the Object attributively (7.e. in the 
ordinary way). 

We dug a deep hole. Attrib. Adj. 
We dug the hole deep. Obj. Compl. 


It struck the man dead. It struck the dead man. 
I draw a straight line. I draw the line straight. 
You cut thick slices. You cut the slices thick. 
They eat the meat raw. They eat raw meat. 


VERB AND COMPLEMENT. 3 


FACTITIVE VERBS. 


76. Besides the typical Factitive Verbs of which 
examples are given on p. 75, such Verbs as reckon, judge, 
esteem, consider, deem, are often used Factitively, ve. with 
an Objective Complement (see Note). 

Subj. Vb. Fact. Obj. Obj. Comp. 
They reckoned him worthy. 
We consider this plan excellent. 


In iron walls they deemed us not secure. 
I think his behaviour admirable. 


Norr.—i. It will be observed that these sentences will admit of the 
insertion of “to be,” e.g. “They reckoned him ¢o be worthy.” In this 
form the sentence admits of a different analysis (see § 178). Where 
“to be” is omitted (as above), such sentences are usually analyzed as 
Fact. Vb. + Compl., though the alternative analysis is still possible. 

ii. The term Complement is often extended to include the Infinitive 
‘1 such sentences as “I saw him fall.” “TI heard the bell ring,” etc. 
(see § 181). 


PASSIVE OF FACTITIVE VERBS. 


"7. A Factitive Verb when turned into the Passive 
Voice becomes equivalent to a Copulative Verb, and what 
was the Objective Complement in the Active form of the 
sentence becomes the Subjective Complement in the 


Passive form. 
Subj. Vb, Fact. Obj. Obj. Comp. 
Active. Her beauty made me _ glad. 


Subj. Vb. Cop. Sub, Comp. 
Passive. I was-made glad by her beauty. 


Ex.—Convert from Active to Passive. 


They made him ruler. We set him free. 
He called me a villain, We elected you captain. 
I left the gate open, I tied the knot tight, 


78 ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


ANALYSIS. 


78. The Objective Complement forms a Primary 


element of the sentence. 
Sentences containing a Factitive Verb with Object and 


Objective Complement may be analyzed thus— 


You do paint the white rose red. 


Primary. Qualification. Parsing, ete. 
Subj. You Pers. Pron. 2nd Sing. 
Vb. Fact | do paint 2nd Sing. Pres. Indef. Act 
Obj. the rose Noun 8. Neut. 
) | white Adj. 
Obj. Compl.| red Adj. 
Ex.—Analyze— 


i, A fruitful land maketh he barren. 
Therefore will he wipe his tables clean, 
Deep shame had struck me dumb. 

In Parthia did I take the prisoner, 
They have laid waste his dwelling-place, 
Thou callest its children a happy band. 
We left him alone with his glory. 


ii, The world esteemed thy father honourable. 
(But) I did find him still mine enemy. 
I hold that man the worst of public foes, 
We considered our position very unsafe, 
The people have declared you Emperor, 


Ex.—Convert the above sentences into the Passive form 


5 duvev" “yA re) 


CLASSIFICATION OF VERBS, 
79. There are thus four kinds of Verb, viz.— 


1. Ordinary Transitive. 

2. Incomplete Transit. or Factitive. 
3. Ordinary Intransitive. 

4, Incomplete Intrans. or Oopulative. 


An ordinary Transitive Verb when turned into the 
Passive becomes (for the purpose of analysis) equivalent 
to an Intransitive Verb, 7.e. it has no Object, and the 
Subj. and Verb together complete the Primary Elements 
of the Sentence. , 


Act. Trans. Romulus founded Rome. 
Passive. Rome was founded by Romulus. 


A Factitive Verb, when turned into the Passive, 
becomes equivalent to a Copulative Verb, and what was 
the Objective Compl. becomes the Subjective Complement. 


Act, Fact. Her beauty made me glad. 
Pass. Fact, = Cop. I was made glad by her beauty, 


There are, therefore, four possible arrangements of the 
Primary Elements of the sentence, viz.— 


1. Subj. + Active Trans. Vb. + Object. 

2. Subj. + Act. Factitive Vb. + Obj. + Obj. Compl. 
; Intransit. Vb., or 

Subj. + ) Pass. of Trans. Vb. 


; Copulative Vb., or , 
Subj. + Dass. of Fact. Vb. -+ Subj. Compl. 


ee 


> 


® 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


RECAPITULATORY,. 


80. Ex.—Analyze— 


There is no new thing under the sun. 

All the blooming flush of life is fled. 

Thus are the secrets of his heart made manifest 
The shades of night were falling fast. 

Foolish men are plagued for their offences, 
Conscience does make cowards of us all. 

T will make mine arrows drunk with blood. 
Beauty soon grows familiar to the lover. 

A heavenly image in the glass appears. 

Thus sometimes hath the brightest day a cloud. 
Our little life is rounded with a sleep. 

There are milestones on the Dover road. 

The weary way hath made you melancholy. 
This ring the grateful monarch gave. 

The chief in silence strode before. 

This day is called the feast of Crispian. 

He will be found a dangerous protector. 

Oft has its roof with peals of rapture rung. 

He rests his head upon the lap of earth. 


Sharp ig he knife,-and sudden is thastroke, { 
ghee gti at WRih “esr. 3 
Inhiemerable troubles are come upon me. 


By the sword they wen their land, 
You have ldligdctavonbirds with one stone. 
No bending knee will call thee Cesar naw. 


2. < ( ; \ak 


FOUR FORMS OF THE SENTENCE. 81 


RECAPITULATORY. 


. Explain—Copulative Verb—Subjective Complement. 
. Give examples of de: i. Copulative, 1. Auxiliary. 

. Give the Tenses of the Verb be. 

. What may stand as Subjective Complement ? 

. Show that the Subj. Complement may be qualified. 

. Give other Copulative Verbs (besides 0e). 

. Give Verbs that may be Transit., Intransit., or Copu- 


lative. 


. Give examples where 1s = has been. 

. When is Je an ordinary Intransitive Verb? 

. Give examples of all uses of the Verb be. 

. Explain—Factitive Verb—Objective Complement. 
. How may a Factitive Verb become Copulative ? 

. How may Verbs be classified under four heads ? 

. Under which head do Passive Verbs come ? 

. Give the four possible forms of a simple Sentence. 


Give examples of Sentences in each form 


b/ ; T dang ins: A jie 
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CHAPTER Viz 


INTERCHANGE, 


81. I. Adjective = Noun. 


Adjectives are frequently used Subtantivally, i.e. 

standing alone, the Noun being omitted ; thus— 
They visited the poor (i.e. poor people). 

An Adjective so used is equivalent to a Noun, and 


may be used instead of a Noun in any part of 
the Sentence, as— 


Subject. All is lost. Some escaped. 
Object. He said litéle. I have lost mine. 
After Prep. We are in the dark. 


N.B.—i. An Adjective used Substantivally may still take an 
Adverbial qualification, e.g. the very poor, the poor 
in spirtt. 

ii. My, thy, our, etc., are always Adjectival. 
Mine, thine, ours, etc., are often Substantival. 
Your room is large: mine is larger. 
iii, Some Adjectives used Substantivally have practi- 
cally become Nouns, and admit of a Plural 
form: Grreeks, equals, subjects. 


Ex.—Point out Adjectives used as Nouns. 


The young forgot him and the old had died. 
The blind receive their sight: the lame walk. 
You have lost much and gained little. 

Thy songs were made for the brave and fair. 
O’er rough and smooth she trips along. 

The ungodly seeketh counsel against the just. 
Knough has been said : you speak in vain. 
The wise discern good from evil. 

I shall not look upon his like again. 


INTERCHANGE. 83 


82. II. Noun = Adjective. 
Words ordinarily used as Nouns may be used 
Adjectivally, t.e. to qualify another Noun. 
The wedding guest here beat his breast. 
April showers bring the flowers. 
Ex.—Point out Nouns used Adjectivally. 


The village master taught his little school. 

The cathedral bell proclaimed the morning prayer. 
The sun shone fair on Carlisle wall. 

The minstrel boy to the wars is gone. 


83. III. Adverb = Noun. 


A Preposition is sometimes followed by an 
Adverb instead of a Noun. 


It lasts for ever, We start from here. 
They came from far. Since then he has died. 
Till then I banish thee. It comes from within. 
From there we went on. It rose from below. 


84. IV. Adverb = Adj. 
Adverbs sometimes (apparently *) qualify Nowns. 


The people here are savages. 
He fell on the rocks below. 
The up train was on the down line. 


85. V. Noun = Advb. 
Nouns sometimes qualify Adjectives. 


“ny 
The water was knee deep or breast high, 
Orystal clear was the running water. 


N.B.—These Combinations may also be treated as Compound J/ 
Adjectives. 
“oO 


* There is generally an ellipse: “The people [living] here,” ete. 


84 ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


INTERCHANGE. 


86. Ex.—Point out Adj. = Noun; 


Adv. = Noun; Ady. = Adj. 


All did their best. 

I will wait till then. 
Some say this. 

It is a through train. 

He comes from far. 

We hear the church bell. 
It rose upon the right. 
Each takes his place. 
My stay there was short. 
The town wall is high. 
We honour the brave. 

It is the first of May. 


Noun = Adj. ' 


The morning star rose. 
Much has been done. 
Few believe that. 

The sky above is dark. 
I am in earnest. 

He is an Oxford man. 
They are dead by now. 
The lame walk. 

We are on the up line. 
We try in vain. 

They dress in white. 
We started at once. 


Ex.—Parse the word in Italics. 


I have no doubt. 
She suffers less. 

He has much land. 
Much has happened. 
I care little for it, 

I have taken enough. 
This is good enough. 
I like that best. 

He fired off the gun. 
It is a long lane. 
This goes all round 
At last it came. 


You are no wiser. 
She has less pain. 
He is much richer. 
Little was left. 

It is a little thing. 

I have food enough. 
This is the best way. 
I did it for the best. 
She fell off the wall. 
I have waited long. 
All must die. 

The last day came. 


» \ CASE. 8s 


NoMINATIVE AND OBJECTIVE.* 
87. A Noun or Pronoun is said to be in the— 


Nominative Case, when it stands as— 
Subject. The sun shines, He speaks. 
Subj. Compl. David was king. I am he. 


Objective Case, when it stands as— 
Object. Birds build nests. I saw you. 
Obj. Compl. They made him ruler. 
After Prepos. They shouted for joy. 


[A third Case, the Possessive, will be explained later. | 


The Nominative and Objective Cases of Nouns are 


alike. 


The king reigns (Nom.), We honour the king (Obj.). 


The Nominative and Objective Cases of Pronouns 


sometimes differ in form. 


He speaks (Noun), We hear him (Obj.). 


Nom. and Obj. Cases of Personal Pronouns— 


Sing. Nom.: I thou he she it 
Obj. : me thee him her tw 
Pl. Nom.: we you, ye they 
Obj.: us you them 


Ex.—Name the Case of all Nouns and Pronouns, 


He is a doctor. They blamed us. 
David ruled Israel. She sat on a rock, 
You call me villain, We came with them. 
Rome is @ city. I saw her once. 

The sun gives light, He made them slaves. 


* Other uses of the Objective Case are shown in § 100, 


86 ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


APPOSITION, 


88. The person or thing denoted oy a Noun or Pro- 
noun is sometimes further described by another Noun; 
thus— 
Milton, the poet, was then living. 


The second Noun (poet) is said to be in Apposition to 
the first. 

A Noun in Apposition may itself be qualified by an 
Adjective or equivalent ; thus— 

Milton, the great poet, was living. 
Milton, a poet of great fame, etc. 

A Noun in Apposition qualifies Adjectivally, and 
agrees in case with, the Noun to which it stands in 
Apposition, 

A Noun in Apposition may qualify a Noun in any 
part of the sentence. 


Cain slew Abel, his brother. 
He wrote a life of Reynolds, the painter. 


[A distinction may be made between a Noun in Apposition and a 
Noun used as an Adj.; as in “the village church.” Here 
“village” is practically equivalent to an Adj., and may be 
parsed as Noun = Adj. A Noun in Apposn. does not cease to 
be a Noun, and can still be qualified by an Adj.] 


Other instances of Apposition— 


(a) A dozen, a hundred, a thousand, a little, a (great) many, are, 
strictly speaking, Nouns, and the following Noun is in Appo- 
sition; thus, “a hundred men”—“men” is Appositive to 
hundred. 

(5) In such sentences as “The wedding guest, he beat his breast,” 
“Guest” may be taken as in Apposition to “he,” which is 
the Grammatical Subject. 

(c) Myself, thyself, etc., are in Apposition when used emphatically. 

see § 103, 


ADFECTIVAL EQUIVALENTS, 87 


4 ANALYSIS. 


89. Herod the king stretched forth his hand. 


Primary. Qualification. 


Parsing, etc. 


Subj. Herod Noun 3rd S. m. Nom. 
| the king Noun in App. _ 
Vb. Trans.| stretched 3rd S. Past Indef. Act. 
cee sorth Adv. 
Object hand | Noun 3rd S. n. Obj. 
| his Adin ten, ‘a 


The winter winds are wearily sighing. 


Subj. The winds Noun 38rd Pl. n. Nom. 
|__| winter Noun = Adj. 

Vb. Intr. | are sighing 3rd Pl. Pres. Imp. Act. 
|__| wearily Ady. 


Ex.— Analyze— 


The duke, my father, loved his father dearly. 
The orange flower perfumes the bower. 

I saw Old Time, destroyer of mankind. 
Downward they move, a melancholy band. 
He saw the fire of the midnight camp. 

In vain the wild bird carolled on the steep, 
He hath put down the mighty from their seat, 
I thought of Chatterton, the marvellous boy. 
Therefore will he wipe his tables clean, 

In his hand are all the corners of the earth, 
A little fire is quickly trodden out, 

A thing of beauty is a joy for ever. 


88 ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


ibe POSSESSIVE CASE 
90. That form of a Noun which indicates to whom, or to 
what, something belongs or refers, is called the Possesssive 
Case; thus— 
The king’s army = the army of the king. 
King’s is a Noun in the Possessive Case. 


The Possessive Case is regularly formed by adding — 


’s to the Singular. boy’s = of the boy. 
> to the Plural. boys’ = of the boys. 


Exceptions. (a) If the Plural does not end in s (as men, sheep, 
etc.), the Possessive is formed with ’s, as in the 
Singular; thus, men’s = of the men. 
(0) Nouns ending in s (or any sound like that of s) 
sometimes form the Possessive with ’ only. 
Thus, Moses’ law ; Thucydides’ History. ' 


Ex.— Use “of” instead of the Possessive Case. 


The Apostles’ Creed. Under Drake’s Flag. 
Janet’s Repentance. The Thirty Years’ War. 
Peter’s wife’s mother. Noah’s sons’ wives. 


Henry the Fifth’s reign. Lady Audley’s Secret. 


Some Adjectives, when used Substantivally, form a Possessive 
Case, e.g. the other—another—either—neither—the first, etc. 

The Pronouns who and one have Poss. Cases: whose, one’s, ones’. 
See also § 214. 


Ex.— Use Possessive Case instead of “ of.” 


The Psalms of David. The fall of the Stuarts. 
The conduct of the Allies. The cry of the children. 
The Epistle of St. James. The lives of the poets. 
A Story of two years. The luck of some men. 
The names of the wives of Henry the Eighth. 


ADFECTIVAL EQUIVALENTS. 89 


POSSESSIVE CASE. 

91. A Noun in the Possessive Case is an Adjectival 
equivalent, #.e. it qualifies another Noun as an Adjective 
would. 

The king’s throne = the royal throne. 
Britain’s navy = the British navy. 
A giant’s strength = gigantic strength 

A Noun in the Poss. Case may be qualified by one or 

more Adjectives (or equivalents): “The old man’s son.” 


A Noun in the Possessive Case may qualify a Noun in 
any part of the Sentence, or may stand as Complement. 
That carriage is the king’s. 
N.B.—The Noun qualified is sometimes omitted, e.g. “This play is 


one of Shakspeare’s (plays). ‘The Possessive here may be said to 
stand Substantivally, or the Noun may be supplied. 


The village preacher's modest mansion rose. 


es ee 


Primary. Qualification. Parsing. 


Subj. The mansion Noun 3rd Sing. n. 
|__| modest Adj. 
| preacher's Noun in Poss. 
| village |Noun = Adj. 
Vb. Intr. | rose 3rd §. Past Indef, Act. 


Ex.—Analyze— 
Heaven’s morning breaks: Earth’s vain shadows flee, 
The reaper’s cry was heard along the steep. 
The bridegroom’s doors are opened wide. 
Heaven’s blest beam turns vinegar more sour, 
After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well. 
On Jordan’s bank the Arabs’ camels stray. 
Amidst thy bowers the tyrant’s hand is seen. 
A chieftain’s daughter seemed the maid. 


AGH, 
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INDIRECT OBJECT. 
92. Compare the following— 


A. I gave sixpence. B. I gave the man sixpence. 


In both A. and B., “ siwpence” is the Object: but in B. 
there is another word, “man,” showing to whom I give 
sixpence. 

This is called the Indirect Object ; the ordinary Object 
(sixpence) being called the Direct Object. 

The Indirect Object (which may be a Noun or equiva- 
lent) can be turned into an Adv. Phrase with “ to” or “ for.” 


I gave the man 6d. =I gave 6d. to the man. 
He fetched me a cab = He fetched a cab for me. 
(The Indirect Object is in the Objective Case.*) 
Ex.—Point out Indirect Objects, and turn them into 
Adv. Phrases. 


He lent you a book. I owe Tom a shilling. 
I wrote her a note. » He told us the truth. 
We pay the man £5. I show you the place. 


Ex.—Distinguish Direct and Indirect Objects, and 
turn the latter into Adv. Phrases. 


He left her a fortune. He left her at home, 

I offer the dog a bone. I offer the dog for sale. 
He passed me just now. He passed me the salt. 

We sent the boy away. We sent the boy a cake. 
They brought us here. They brought us food. 


Ex.—Distinguish Direct Obj., Indirect Obj., and Obj. 
Complement. 


This made me happy. He made me a coat. 
She set us a task. She set us free. 

I kept him prisoner. I kept him a piece. 
They found her guilty. They found her a place. 


* Or in the Dative if that is recognized as a separate Case. See § 101 
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Inprrect Opyect. ANALYSIS. 


93. It has been seen that an Indirect Object may be 
converted into an Adv. Phrase with “to” or “for” ; thus— 


We gave him the prize. him = to him. 
The Indirect Object is therefore an Adverbial equivalent. 


I have done the State some service. 


Primary. Qualification. Parsing. 
leah =< ait | 
Subj. I Pron, Ist 8. 
Vb. Tr. | have done 1st S. Pres. Perf. 
the State Noun Ind. Obj. 
Obj. service Noun 3rd §. n. 
be | some Adj. (Quant.). 


Ex,— Analyze— 
Thou hast given us a drink of deadly wine. 
Thou hast showed thy people heavy things. 
I thrice presented him a kingly crown. 
The House of Judah have anointed me king. 
Our fears do make us traitors. 
His mother made him a little coat, 
This favour will I do thee for his sake. 


94. LIKE. 
The word “like” is used both as— 
Adj.: It is like a whale (= similar to). 
Ady. : He ran like a hare (= similarly to). 
The Noun following “like” qualifies it Adverbially 
in the same way as the Indirect Obj. qualifies the Verb. 


My days are consumed away like smoke. 
Glory is like a circle in the water, 
Then felt I like some watcher of the night, 


92 ENGLISH GRAMMAR, | 


INDIRECT OBJECT. 


95. Sentences containing an Indirect Object can often 
be converted from the Active to the Passive form in two 
ways; thus— 

The money was paid me (a). 
I was paid the money (b). 


In (a) money, the Direct Obj. of the Active Verb, 
becomes the Subject of the Passive Verb according to the 
usual rule, and me is still an Ind. Obj. 

In (0) me, the Indirect Obj. of the Act. Verb, becomes 
the Subject of the Passive Verb. In this case money 
becomes what is sometimes called the Retained Object, 
and may be taken as an Adverbial qualification of the 
Verb,* see p. 95. 


Ex.— Convert the following in both ways— 


He paid me the money 


He told us the truth. They gave me a seat. 

I show you the place. We offer you liberty. 

She left him £1000. You lent me this, 
RECAPITULATORY, 


Ex.— Analyze— 

* None but the brave deserves the fair. 
The trumpet’s silver sound is still. 
Every true man’s apparel fits your thief. 
The hazels afford him a screen from the heat, 
The steersman’s face by his lamp gleamed white, 
The Castle gates were open flung. 
The desert gave him visions wild. 
On high their naked brands they shook. 
Long with his dagger’s hilt he played. 
I sift the snow on the mountains below. 


* Somewhat akin to the Cognate Object. 
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OBJECTIVE OF TIME, MEASURE, AND MANNER. 


96. A Noun (usually qualified by an Adjective) 
frequently forms an Adverbial equivalent, qualifying a 
Verb, Adj., or Adv., and indicating— 


_ Time, “ how long,” or “ when.” 


He reigned ten years. She died last night. 
Measure, or Direction. 
It is sia feet long. I came this way. 
- Manner, or Degree. 
He rode full speed. . I don’t care a bit. 


A Noun so used is in the Objective Case. 


He reigned ten years. 


Primary. Qualification. Parsing, ete. 
Subj. he Pron. 3rd 8. m. Nom. 
Vb. Intr. | reigned 3rd 8. Past Indef. 
|__| years Noun 3rd Pl. n. Obj. 
| 
ten Adj. (Numb.). 


—__ Iii: oil — 
Ex.— Distinguish— : 
He died two years after. He died after two years. 


You are a day late. You were late that day. 
We stayed there a week. We stayed for a week. 


Ex.— Analyze— 
Many a morning hath he there been seen. 
This day a solemn feast the people hold. 
Ten times faster Venus’ pigeons fly, 
Cowards die many times before their death. 
Home they brought her warrior dead. 
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; 
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CoGNATE OBJECT. 


97. Intransitive Verbs cannot take a Direct Object, 
but they are sometimes accompanied by a Noun of kindred 
or like meaning. 


They fight the good fight. I struck a blow. 


A Noun so used is in the Objective Case, and is called 
the Cognate Object.* (Cognate = related.) 

The Cognate Object may be analyzed as an Adverbial 
equivalent qualifying the Verb. | 


N.B.—Sometimes an Adj. used Substantivally forms the Cognate 
Obj., the Noun being understood. 


The clock struck twelve [strokes]. 
She smiled her sweetest [smile]. 


Ex.— Analyze— 


A scornful laugh laughed he. 

The hare is running races in her mirth. 

The wind hath blown a gale all day. 

Thrice hath this earth revolved her course. 

My whole life I have lived in pleasant thought. 
The minster clock has just struck two. 


Ex.—Distinguish Cognate Obj. from Objective of 
Measure. 


He ran a race, - He ran a mile. 

She lived 10 years. She lived her life. 
It blew last night. It blew a hurricane, 
We played a match... We played all day. 


* “Object” is not a satisfactory term here, but it is established by 
usage. 
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DOUBLE OBJECT. 


98. Some Verbs, especially ask and teach, are said to 
take two Objects, one of the person, the other of the thing. 


He taught me musie. T ask him a question. 


He has forgiven me all my offences. 
Diana taught him all her sylvan arts. 
We asked them the price of the house. 
He construed me the story of my life. 


Norre.—It is doubtful whether it is necessary to recognize this 
construction. After Verbs of “teaching,” the Noun indicating the 
person taught might be taken as Indirect Obj. whenever the thing 
taught is also indicated. Compare the use of pay: “I paid him,” Dir. 
Obj.; “I paid him his wages,” Ind. Obj. After Verbs of “ asking ” the 
Noun denoting the thing “asked” is very nearly akin to a Cognate 

Obj.: “I ask a question” = “T ask an asking.” 


RETAINED OBJKCT. 


99. When a sentence containing Double Object is 
thrown into the Passive form, either Object may become 
the Subject of the Passive Verb. 


I was taught music (a). 


He taught me music ; 
is ‘Music was taught me (b). 


In (a) music and in (6) me is called Retained Object. 
Either may now be considered as an Adverbial equivalent, 
(a) being nearly akin to the Cognate Object, (0) to an 
Indirect Object. 

Similarly when sentences containing a Direct and an 
Indirect Object are thrown into Passive form, either Object 
may become the Subject of the Passive Verb, thus— 


The man was given money (a). 
Money was given the man (b). 


In (a) money is Retained Object (like musie above) ; 
(6) man is still an Indirect Object. 


We gave the man money 


* 
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SUMMARY, 


100. A Noun or Pronoun is said to be in the Objective © 
Case when it stands as— 


1, Direct Object. The sun gives light. 
Obj. Compl. We made him ruler. 

3. After Prepos. He came with speed. 

4, Indir. Obj. They lent you money, 

5. Measure, etc. We waited all day. 

6. Cognate Obj. He rides a race. 

7. Retained Obj. I am taught music. 

8. In Apposition to any of the above. 


N.B.—1 and 2 are Primary Elements of the Sentence, 3-7 Adv 
Qualif., 8 Adj. Qualification. 


Ex.—Point out all Nouns, Pronouns, and Adjectives in 
the Objective Case, and refer them to the above list. 


Last night the moon had a golden ring. 

In Parthia did I take thee prisoner. 

They rewarded me evil for good. 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary way. 
All day long the noise of battle rolled. 

I stood in Venice on the Bridge of Sighs. 
Their warning blasts the bugles blew. 

Thou hast granted me life and favour. 

Then sent he Moses his servant. 

I thought of Chatterton, the marvellous boy. 
We were given seats in the front row. 
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CASE oF Nouns. (SUMMARY.) 


101. Nouns have three Cases in each Number. 
1, Nominative, 7.e. the Case of the Subject and Subj. 
Complement, or of a Noun in Appos. to either. 
N.B.—A Noun standing detached from the Sentence and 
denoting the person addressed is said to be in the Nominative 
Case of Address. This is sometimes regarded as a separate 


Case, and called the Vocative; thus, “Thou hast conquered, 
O king;” “ You, my friend, know this.” 


2. Objective, ae. the Case of a Noun standing as 
Direct Object; Obj. Complement; after a Pre- 
position; Cognate Obj.; Obj. of Measure, ete. ; 
Indirect Object; or in Apposition to any of these. 

3. Possessive, 7.¢. the case of a Noun denoting the 
Possessor, and ending in’s or ’, as boy’s, boys’. 


DECLENSION OF NOUNS. 


A Noun is said to be “ declined ” when its various Cases are shown 
(or said) in order, and the process of “ declining ” is called “ declension.” 


Sing. Plur, 
Nom. and Voce. king kings 
Objective king kings 
Possessive king’s kings’ 


[In some Grammars, the Case of the Indirect Object is recognized ag 
a separate Case, and called the Dative (as in Latin). The Latin names 
may, if preferred, be used for all the Cases; thus— 


English. Latin. 
Nominative (and Vocative) = Nominative (and Vocative) 
bee, Accusative (Dir. Obj.) 
Objective = 1 Dative (Indir. Obj.) 


Possessive ' = Genitive 


The objection urged against recognizing a Dative is that a different 
Case implies a different form. This argument would abolish the 
Objective Case in Nouns. ] 


I 
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DECLENSION OF PRONOUNS. 
102. Pronouns have Cases, and may be declined. 


1. Personal Pronouns (including Demonst. and Indef.), 


Ist. 2nd. 3rd Pers. (Demonst.) Indef, 

Sing. Nom. I thou he she it one 

Obj. me thee him her it one 
Re my thy lis her(s) it’s ] one’s 93 
mine thine : 

Plur. Nom. we you (ye) they ones 

Obj. us you them ones 

[Poss. our(s) your(s) thetr(s) | ones’ 


N.B.— My, mine, thy, thine, etc., were formerly the 
Possessive Cases of the Pronouns; they are now usually 
regarded as Adjectives. The second form, mine, thine, 
hers, owrs, etc., is chiefly used Substantivally.* 


2. Interrogative and Relative Pronouns. 
SINGULAR AND PLURAL, 


Nom. who which what (that +) 
Obj. whom — which what (that) 


Poss. whose 


3. The Reflexive Pronouns, myself, thyself, himself, etc., 
Pl. ourselves, yourselves, have the same form in 
Nom. and Obj., and have no Possessive. 


* On the whole, it seems better to class my, thy, etc., as Adjectives, 
There is a possible objection, viz. that, as Adjectives are said to agree in 
Gender with the Nouns they qualify, we get such apparently awkward 
combinations as her son, his daughter. The answer is that her, though it 
refers to a feminine Possessor, is not necessarily feminine itself (Cf. 
Fr. son fils, and Lat. filiwm suwm = “ her son”). 

t “That” is Relative only. 
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“Seu: 


103. The compound Pronouns myself, thyself, himself, 
etc., are used in two ways, viz.— 


1, Reflexive, 1.2. standing Substantivally, as Object or 
Indirect Object, or after a Preposition, and re- 
ferring to the Subject * (cf. Latin, se). 


He disguised himself. Direct Obj. 
T built myself a house. Indir. Obj. 
She works for herself. With Prep. 


2. Emphatic, i.e. standing (Adjectivally) in Apposition 
to a Noun or Pronoun (cf. Latin, zpse). 


I myself will come; or, I will come myself. 


Ex.— Distinguish Reflexive and Kmphatic uses of 
myself, etc. 


She lost herself. She wrote herself, 

We hid it ourselves. We hid ourselves. 

I bought myself a hat. I bought a hat myself. 
We blame Cesar himself. Cesar blamed himself. 
You act for yourself. You said so yourself, 


Here the Rhone hath spread himself a couch, 
Heaven itself doth frown upon the land, 
I here proclaim myself thy mortal foe. 


The Simple Personal Pronouns me, thee, him, her, etc., are some 
times used Reflexively instead of myse//, thyself ; thus— 


I will build me a wide house. 
They have made them gods of gold. 
Moses gat him up into the mount. 


— -————-- ———————— 


* An exception is seen in “ I gave him a shilling for himself.” 


th, 
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EQUIVALENTS OF PREPOSITIONS. 


104. The following words and combinations of words 
are often practically equivalent to Prepositions, though 
they sometimes admit of a more exact analysis. 

1. except, notwithstanding, during, save. Note 1. 

Notwithstanding the heat, we went on. 
All were saved except the captain. 

2. considering, concerning, regarding, owing to. Note 2. 

Considering his age he has done well. 


3. out of, down to, up to, etc., may be treated as 
Compound Prepositions like in-to, wp-on, “ete. 
Note 3. 


He went out of the room. They live wp at Hampstead. ' 


4, because of, instead of, may also be treated as 
Compound Prepositions. Note 4 and § 109 II. 


They gave food instead of money. 


Norte 1.—-These are properly examples of the Participle Absolute ; 
thus— The heat not withstanding,” ‘‘ The captain except(ed).” 
Note 2.—These again are Participles Absolute with no Sabicea 
expressed. 
I (you, we) considering his age; #.e. if I (you, we, etc.) consider. 
I enquired; my enquiry concerning that matter. 
Norse 3.—The first word in these combinations is strictly an Adverb, 
and it is often possible to regard the Adverb as qualified by the Phrase 
(of + Noun) that follows it. See § 109. 


Norr 4.—Because and instead are originally Adverbial Phrases (“ by 
cause,” “in stead’) now written as one word. They are now Adverbs 
and are qualified by the Phrase (of + Noun) that follows, as in 3. It 
is, however, convenient, and perhaps allowable, to treat because of and 
instead of as Compound Prepositions. But there is no need to extend 
this term to include such expressions as ‘‘in spite of,” “in place of,” “ on 
account of,” which can easily be analyzed in detail. 


CASE, 101 


RECAPITULATORY, 


1. Give ees of Adj. = Noun, Noun = Adj., 
Adv. = Noun, Adv. = Adj. : 

2. When is a Noun,i. in the Nominative, ii in the 
Objective Case. 

3. Explain Apposition: give examples, 

__4 Show that a Noun in Possessive Case is an Adjec- 

tival equivalent. 

5. Explain Indirect Object: give examples. 

6. Explain Retained Object : ‘give examples. 


AF Give examples of @oehnts Object; Objective of 
Time and Measure. 
8. Decline “ soldier,’ “ child,’ “I,” “ who.” 


9. Show the two uses of myself, himself, ete. 


Ex.— Analyze, and name the Case of Nouns, Pronouns, 
and Adjectives. 


Each on the ground his scabbard threw. 

All below is strength, and all above is peace. 

The children of Israel did eat manna forty years. 
- Out of the deep have I called unto Thee. 

How are the mighty fallen in the midst of the battle 

The barbarous people showed us no little kindness, 

Heaven’s blest beam turns vinegar more sour. 

The instruments of darkness tell us truths. 

The ear of the wise seeketh knowledge. 

There are milestones on the Dover road. 

Heaven itself doth frown upon the land. 

He flattereth himself in his own sight. 

Amidst thy bowers the tyrant’s hand is seen. 

Marion’s nose looks red and raw. 

Thus are the secrets of his heart made manifest, 

Your house is left unto you desolate. 


CHAPTER VITI. 


This Chapter, which deals with some of the more difficult questions con- 
nected with Qualification, may be omitted at a first reading. 


ADJECTIVE OR ADVERB. 


105. Some gare is often necessary to distinguish an 
Adjective (standing as Subjective or Objective “Comple- 
ment) from Adverbs. 


(a) Louder still the clamour grew (Adj.), 
(b) Louder still the minstrels blew (Adv.), 


Observe that in (a) louder describes clamour (the clamour was 
louder); in (0) louder does not describe minstrels. 


Ex.— His breath came thick. His head swam round. 
Loud prays the priest. Shut stands the door, 
His shaggy throat he opened wide. 

The shades of night were falling fast. 

The silver lamp burned dead and dim. 

He wrapped her warm in his seaman’s coat, 
Wild in wood the noble savage ran. 

Thrice did he raise the goblet high. 

Warm broke the breeze against her brow. 

Swift to its close ebbs out life’s little day. 

The course of true love never did run smooth. 
The steersman’s face by his lamp gleamed white. 

Nore.—A construction which seems to occupy a portion midway 
between the two distinguished above is frequently employed by poets 
of the classical school. 

Iierce sprang Ulysses from his seat. 

Here “fierce” can hardly be taken as a Subjective: Complement. 
it is possible to take it as an Adverb, but it is probably more correct to 
describe it as Adjective in grammatical agreement with the Subject, 
yet having a quasi-Adverbial force. 

Slow from his seat the reverend Priam rose. 
So/t approach the balmy hours of sleep. 
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ADVERBIAL QUALIFICA TION. 103 
. 
TIKES 
106. “Like” is used both as Adjective and as Adverb. 


(a) He is like his mother (i.e. similar to). Adj. 
(b) He ran like a hare (i.e. similarly to). Adv. 


N.B.—The word following “like ” qualifies it Adverbially in much 
the same way as an Indirect Object qualifies the Verb. Observe that 
the Preposition “ to” can be, and sometimes is, inserted after “ like.” 


Ex.—Distinguish Adj. and Adv. uses of “ like.” 
N.B.—When “like” forms a Complement it is of course an Adjective, 


My days are consumed away like smoke. 

My moisture is like the drought in summer. 
I am become like a pelican in the wilderness. 
Then it started like a guilty thing. 

Then felt I like some watcher of the night. 
He ran like a whirlwind up the pass. 

Glory is like a circle in the water, 

Like phantoms to the iron porch they glide. 
He lay like a warrior taking his rest. 


‘Near’ used as an Ady. takes a similar Construction. 


He is a near relative. Adj. 
It stands near the door. Adv. (or Prep.). 


HP IRBS:, 
107. ‘he uses of “ first” may be distinguished. 


(a) First it rained and then it snowed, Adv, 
(b) Coverdale first translated the Bible. Adj. (?) 
(c) Rofnulus was the first king of Rome. Adj. 


In (a) “ first” is undoubtedly an Ady. = in the first place—firstly. 

In (0) “ first” (= was the first man who) may be taken as an Adj, 
though it has a quasi-Adverbial force. Cf. note on p. 62, and the Latin 
use of primus. In (c) “ first” is undoubtedly an Adjective. 


104 ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


ADVERB QUALIFYING Noun. 


108. (a) It has been seen that an Adverb is sometimes 
used to qualify a Noun. 


The people there are savages, This is a down train, 


This may often be explained by supposing the omission 
of a Participle or Adjective which the Adverb might 
properly qualify, eg. “The people living there.” 

(0) Phrases formed of a Prep. + Noun are primarily 
Adverbial, and these, when qualifying a Noun, may often 
be explained in a similar way. Thus— 

A man in armour = A man clad in armour, 


A cup of gold = A cup made of gold. 


(c) This explanation is not, however, always applicable. 
Thus— 

The journey to Italy. A demand for money. 

Here the Nouns “journey,” “demand” contain a Verbal 
notion which admits of Adverbial qualification, though, 
as the sentence stands, the Phrase qualifies a Noun, and 
must be classed as Adjectival. 


(d) Even children followed. Even you failed, 


Here “even” seems to qualify an Adjectival notion in 
“children” and “you” (the Adj. use of “very” may be 
corapared—* The very stones would rise”), or “even” may 
qualify the whole assertion = “ It is even true that children 
followed.” See § 112. 


ADV. PHRASE USED SUBSTANTIVALLY. 


It has been seen (§ 83) that an Adverb often takes the place of a 
- Noun after a Preposition: for ever—till then—from now. 
An Adverbial Phrase is sometimes similarly used. 

The dayspring from on high hath visited us. 

He crept from under the table. 


N.B.—‘‘From under,” “from off,” etc. may also be treated as 
Compound Preposition (§ 104). 
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ADVERBIAL QUALIFICATION (COMPLEX). 


109. It has been seen that one Adverb may qualify 
another. 
He did this Quire successfully. 


I. Similarly an Adverb (or equivalent) may qualify 
an Adverb. Phrase or Clause.* See Note. 


They did this ENTIRELY without help. 

We arrived Lone after midnight. 

GREATLY to my surprise she refused. 

Even from the tomb the voice of Nature cries. 
He died 10 yrars before you were born, 

Just as he spoke the door was opened. 


Nore.—Some grammarians prefer to say that the Adv. qualifies 
the Preposition or Conjunction. There is no great objection 
to this analysis, but it is not easy to see what is gained 
by adopting it; and in some of the above examples it 
cannot be easily applied, e.g. “ Greatly to my surprise,” 
where it is difficult to take “ greatly ” as qualifying “ to.” 


II. Or an Adv, Phrase may qualify a simple Adverb. 


The doctor thinks differently FRoM you. 
They are working independently or us. 


N.B.—‘“ Out of,” “instead of,” “because of,” and sometimes 
“down to,” “up at,” etc., may be explained in this way. 
Thus, “owt oF THE HOUSE;” it is more usual, however, 
to treat such combinations as Compound Prepositions 
(see § 104). ‘The Adverbial Construction of “dike” and 
“near” may be brought under this head (§ 106). 


IlI, An Adverb and Adverb. Phrase may, of course, 
be independent of each other. 
Oxford won easily | by 5 wickets. 
The lowing herd winds slowly | o’er the lea. 


* “ Clause” is explained later. 


106 ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


ADVERBIAL (QUALIFICATION, 


110. Ex.—Underline Adverbs or Adv. Phrases that 
quality a Verb or Adj. 

Underline (doubly) Adv. or Adv. Phr. that qualify 
other Adv. or Adv, Phr. 


The town stands five miles up the river. 
Just at that moment a knock was heard. 

I hung with grooms and porters on the bridge. 
A voice replied far far up the height. 

He began a little le before the right time. 

I place myself altogether in your hands. 
They were standing apart from the others. 
It struck the target full in the centte. 
Come to me, Tare, soon after supper. 
Shakspeare lived long after ‘Chaucer. 
These are classed se Pee taeely from those. 

I waited for the train at Coventry. 


The following are more difficult— 


He hath smitten my life down.to.the ground. 
The cry of the city went up to heaven. 

Out of the deep have I called unto Thee. 

Ail these have I kept from my youth Up. 
From, that time forth came they no more. 
We started at six in the morning. 

George IV. died 10 years after | his ace 
George LV, lived 10 spas after ‘his accession. 
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NoTES ON ADVERBIAL QUALIFICATION. 


111. When two or more Adverbial Qualifications occur 
together, it will often be found that, though they are 
grammatically independent of each other (7.e. though one 
does not qualify the other), they are not strictly co-ordinate, 
and are only applicable in a certain order; thus— 


I never ? travel at night.) 


Here “never ” is not applicable till the verb is already 
qualified by “ at night.” 

112. Some Adverbs and Adverbial equivalents, such as 
surely, certainly, perhaps, in truth, indeed, without doubt, 
to speak plainly, to tell the truth, often seem to qualify, 
not any particular word in the sentence, but the whole 
statement made by it. 

Peradventure he slecpeth. Indced, I am innocent, 

Surely you understand. Without doubt he is dead. 


The same remark applies to Adverbs, such as otherwise, 
nevertheless, however, therefore, yet, still, etc., which imply 
some reference to a preceding sentence, and which are 
classed in some Grammars as Conjunctions (see § 163). 


It is hard: still we must bear it. 


113. Similarly the negative Adverb not generally 
qualifies, or rather gives a converse meaning to the whole 
assertion, though it is sometimes attached only to some 
word or group of words in the sentence. 


(a) They did not cross without some difficulty. 
(b) Not without some difficulty they crossed. 


Here the two sentences have practically the same 
meaning, but in (a), “ not ” qualifies (or negatives) the 
whole statement, “they crossed without difficulty "% Ty 
“not” qualifies the Phrase. 
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POSSESSIVES. 


114. The words my, thy, lis, her, owr, etc., have been 
classed as Adjectives (Possessive). 

They are sometimes called the Possessive Cases of the 
Personal Pronouns, J, thou, etc.; but as the Possessive 
Case forms an Adjectival Qualification, these words are, at 
any rate, Adjectival equivalents. 


Obs.: If my, thy, etc., are classed as Adjectives, their Gender is 
determined by the Gender of the Noun qualified; thus— 


Her son (Masc.), Ais mother (Fem.). Cp. Lat. swus, F. son, sa. 


115. Objective and Subjective reference. 

When a Possessive Adjective, or a Possessive Case, or 
a Phrase (of + Noun) qualifies a Noun denoting an 
action (or feeling), etc., the following distinction may 
sometimes be drawn. 


I accuse somebody. Subj. Reference, 
My accusation = or 
Somebody accuses me. Obj. Reference. 


His defence of the town (he defended the town). Subj. 


I spoke in his defence (I defended him). Obj. 
The king’s banishment of the duke roused them, Subj. 
The king’s banishment was decreed at once. Obj. 


He earned the hatred of the people (people hated). Subj. 
He showed his hatred of the people (he hated), Obj. 


116. Redundant “of,” “ of mine.” 

“Of” is apparently redundant in “the City of 
London,” etc., where there is really an Apposition. 

“A friend of mine” perhaps = “a friend of (¢.e. out 
of) my friends.” But this will not explain “That nose 
of yours.” 


fl CHAPPER IX. 


(QUESTION, 


117. A Sentence is a group* of words by which— 


1. A Statement is made—‘‘I have shut the door,” 
2. A Question is asked—“ Have you shut the door ?” 
3. A Command or Wish is expressed—“ Shut the door.” 


Questions are Interrogative Sentences. 
The Interrogative nature of a Sentence may be shown— 


1. By the order of the words, the Subject being placed 
after the Verb or after the Auxiliary. 


Heard you that noise? or Did you hear that noise ? 


2. By the use of Interrogative Adverbs or Pronouns. 
(a) Interrogative Adverbs as how ? where ? why ? ete. 


How does your garden grow ! 
(6) Interrogative Pronouns—who? which? what ? 
Who goes there } What do you see? 


Who? which? and what ? are used Substantivally. 
Which ? and what? are also used Adjectivally. 


Substantival. Adjectival. 
Subj. : Who goes there ? Which way is best? 
Object : What do I see? What hope have we ? 


Subj. Compl. : Who is Sylvia? What man art thou ? 
With Prep. : Of what are you By which road did you 
thinking ? come ? 


N.B.—When an Interrog. Pron. is used with a Preposition, the 
Preposition is often placed at the end of the Sentence ; ‘‘ What are 
you thinking of?” = “ Of what are you thinking ? ” 


* A sentence may of course consist of one word, as “Go.” 
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ANALYSIS. 


118. Questions may be analyzed in the same way 
Statements. | 
Why do you refuse ? 


Primary. Qualification. Parsing. 
Subj. You Pers. Pron. 2nd Pl. Nom. 
Vb. Intr. | do refuse 2nd Pl. Pres. Indef. Act. 
| why? Interrog. Adv, 


What is he thinking of ? 


Subj. He Pron, 3rd 8. Nom. 
Vb. Intr. | is thinking 3rd 8. Pres. Impf. Act. 
| of what? Prep. + Int. Pron. 


e 


Have you not written ? Is it not true? 


Who tolled the bell ? When did he arrive? 
What have I done? What caused the fire ? 
Which did she choose? Which way is shortest ? 
What do you call him ? What is it caused by ? 
What did he die of ? What money have we ? 
How old are you? How the wind blows! t 
Which is the best! What is truth ?* 

~ Who is ready ?* Who was David ?* 
What is a pint? * What is he called ? * 


+ Such sentences are Exelamatory Statements rather than Questions, 
* When the Vb. is Copulative, it is sometimes not easy to see whether 
“who?” or “ what?” is Subj. or Subj. CompL ; thus— 

Who was king? (Subj.) Who was Jacob ? (Compl) 
Consider the form that the answer would take. 

Who was king? . Charles I. was'king (Subj.). 

Who was Jacob? Jacob was the son of Isaac (Compl.). 
Of course it is not necessary to know the answer; thus— 

What is aconite? Aconite is (Compl.). 


COMMAND AND WISH. MIT 


COMMAND. 


119. In simple Sentences expressing a Command the 
arb is in the Imperative Mood. The Imperative Mood 
has one Tense (viz. the Present) in each Voice and one 
Person (viz. the 2nd) in each Number ; thus— 


Imperative Active. Imperative Passive, 
Sing. 2nd: take (thou) be (thou) taken. 
Plur. 2nd; take (ye) be (ye) taken, 


N.B.—An Emphatic form with the Auxiliary “do” is sometimes 
used thus: ‘‘ Do take it.” 


The Subject of the Imperative, viz. thou, ye, or you, 1s 
usually omitted ; thus— 


Honour the king. Subj. omitted (thou or ye). 
Sing ye merrily. Subj. expressed (ye). 

The person or persons to whom a command is 
addressed is often indicated by a Noun (or Pron.) which 
forms no grammatical part of the Sentence, and is said to 
be in the Nominative Case of Address or in the Vocative 
Case (§ 101). 


My son, forget not my law. 


WISITI. 


In Simple Sentences expressing a Wish, as, “ Long live 
the King,” the’ Verb is in the Present Tense of the 
Subjunctive Mood,* which may be Simple or Compounded 
with the Auxiliary “may.” 

Simple: «Long live the King! 
* Compound: Long may he reign / 


* The consideration of the Subjunctive as a mood is deferred. 


“2 = 
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ANALYSIS. 


120. Sentences expressing a Command or Wish may 
be analyzed in the same way as Statements— 


Be careful, my son. 


Primary. Qualification. Parsing. 
Subj. (thou) 
Vb. Cop. | be 2nd 8. Pres. Imperat. 
1s. Compl. | careful Adj. 
son : Noun m., Voce. 8. 
| | my Adj. 


Long live the King. 
a ean ee 


Subj. | The King Noun m. 8. 
Vb. Intr. | live 3rd 8. Pres. Subj. Act. 
| long Adv. 
Have mercy upon us, May you be happy. 
Lift up your heads, Be thou my judge. 
Long may he reign. Do not wait for.me, 


Do not cast pearls before swine, 
Come unto these yellow sands. 
Take her up tenderly : lift her with care. 


Notr.—-In Commands the Verb is often omitted altogether. As, 
Hence! To arms! Forward! Away with him! As they stand, 
these expressions are not strictly sentences, 

Commands and Wishes are also expressed by using the 
Verbs “let” and “shall,” e.g. “Let us pray,’ “Thow shalt 
not steal.” The consideration of these forms is deferred, 
as the analysis is not so simple as the above; “ws” is not 
the Subj. to “pray,” and “shalt” is not an auxiliary verb. 
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121. Questions and Commands are analyzed, like 
Statements, according to one of the four forms of the 
Sentence shown on p. 79, viz.— 


Subj. + Transit. Vb. Act. + Obj. 
Subj.+ Fact. Vb. Act. + Obj. + Obj. Compl. 
(Intrans. Vb. or 


oat | Pass. of Trans. 


; Copul. Vb. or , 
Bete ae of Fact. 1 ee 


Ex.— 


Dost thou so hunger for my empty chair 3 
Fair Sun, show forth thy favourable ray, 
Do thou, just goddess, call our virtues forth, 
What hidest thou in thy treasure-caves and cells 4 
Is this the government of Britain’s isle 4 
Why do the heathen so furiously rage ? 
Which of the two was daughter of the duke ? 
_. Upon what meat doth this our Cesar feed 4 
Whom have the citizens elected governor 4 
Give him a little earth for charity. 
Ts all thy comfort shut in Gloster’s tomb? 
Ts Saul also among the prophets ? 
Ts there no remedy for this disease ? 
How many feet long is your dining-room ? 
What do you call this?) What do I care? 
Where are the heroes of the ages past? 
Whose party do the townsmen yet admit # 
Heaven defend my soul from such foul sin. 
What is this town called? Whose is that house? 


CHAPTER X. 
TuE INFINITIVE, 


122. The Infinitive is that part of the Verb that is 
ordinarily (but not always) preceded by “to;” thus— 


Infin. with “ to: ” I wish to speak. I hope to come. 
Infin. without “to:” You can see. He must die. 


The Infinitive has no distinction of Person and Number. 
The distinction of Tense appears only so far as Tense 
indicates completeness or incompleteness: ¢.e. the Tenses 
of the Infinitive may be distinguished as Indefinite, 


Imperfect, or Perfect; but not (strictly) as Present, Past, 
or Future.* 


Active. Passive. 
Indefinite (to) take (to) be taken, 
Imperfect (to) be taking “none. 
Perfect (to) have taken (to) have been taken. 


[Perf. Cont. to have been taking]. 


N.B.—The Indef. and Imperfect Infin. are often called the Present 
Infinitive, but there is no necessary reference to Present Time. 


The Infinitive may be qualified by Adverb (or Adv. Phr.). 
I desire to act fairly. 
The Infin. of a Transitive Verb may take an Object. 
We wish to see the letter. 
The Infin. of a Copulative Vb. takes a Subj. Compl. 
He tried to look calm. 
The Infin. of a Factitive Vb. takes Obj. and Obj. Compl. 


He offered to make him a duke. 


* «To have taken” is nu more a Past Tenss than “I have taken.” 
The thing predicated is the completeness of the act. 
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INFINITIVE AS Noun (Apv. AND ADjJ.). 


123. I. The Infinitive (with “to ”) is used as a Noun. 


1. As Subject. To talk is easy (N.B.), 
2, As Object. I desire to speak. 

3. As Subj. Compl. To hesitate is to fail, 
4, With Prep. T am about to speak. 


N.B—An Infin. standing as Subj. is often placed 
after the Verb, and “it” forms a temporary 
Subject. It is easy to talk (it = (o talk). 


II. The Infinitive is used as an Adverb.* 


I came here to see you (qualifies Verb), 
I am glad to see you (qualifies Adj.). 


III. The Infinitive is used as an Adjective.* 


You know my wish to see you (qualifies Noun). 
He is to blame. It is to be regretted. 


Ex.—Distinguish the uses of the Infinitive, Substan- 
tival (7.e. as Noun), Adjectival, and Adverbial. 


They promise to help. They are anxious to help, 
I have no money to spare, _I_ come to bury Cesar, 
To say that is foolish, We laughed to see it. 

I am ready to start, She ran to meet him, 
It is easy to say that. That is easy to say. 
They want to be paid. I have a song to sing, 
This land is to be sold. I am sorry to hear it, 
I have work to do, I have to do my work. 
We are going to start. We are about to start, 
It is certain to be known. Your duty is to refuse. 
We hope to succeed, He is too young to go. 


N.B.—He has no teeth to bite with (with must be taken as Adv.) 


* Other uses of the Infinitive are shown in Ch. XV. 
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ANALYSIS. 


124. It is excellent to have a giant’s strength. 


Primary. Qualification. Parsing. 
Se eee a aie 
Temp Subj. | It Pron. 3rd S. n. Nom. 
Real Subj. (to have Indef. Infin. Act. 
; | 
| strength Noun 8. n. Obj. 
| ja giant's Noun §. m. Poss. 
Verb Cop. | 8 3rd S. Pres. Indef. 
{subj _Compl.| excellent Adj. n. 8. Nom. 
Ex.— Analyze— 


Tis sweet to be awakened by the lark. 

The sun begins to gild the morning sky. 

The little dog laughed to see such sport. 

I swore to bury the mighty book. 

The earth had not a hole to hide the deed. 
How sweet a thing it is to wear a crown. 

To weep is to make less the depth of grief. 

To combat with a blind man [ disdain, 

We are not careful to answer thee in this matter. 
I come to pluck your berries harsh and crude. 
They wept to see such quantities of sand. 

To climb steep hills requires slow pace. 
Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian.* 
I do beseech your grace to pardon me,* 


* An Infinitive following such verbs as command, persuade, compel, 
etc., is perhaps best classed as Adverbial. It is also possible to take 
such an Infin, as a Second Object (cf. “I teach him music”), but such an 
Object is closely akin to the Cognate Object, which should be classed as 
Adverbial. This construction is more fully considered in § 178. 
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INFINITIVE WITHOUT “TO.” 


125. The Simple Infinitive (ie. without ‘“to’’)* 
regularly follows the Verbs can, could, must, may, might 
shall, will, should, would,t and often dare, need. 


We must hasten. You can go, I dare not move. 


In analyzing such sentences as the above, the Verb 
(must, can, etc.) with the Infinitive may be taken together 
as forming a sort of Complex Verb. An Infinitive so 
used may be called Prolative (or Complementary) Infinitive. 

[The Infin. is probably in Objective relation to the verbs must, can, 
etc.; but as this relation is not very obvious, except in the case of 


dare, need, the method of Analysis suggested above will be found 
practically more useful. ] 


A cat may look at a king. 


Primary. Qualification. Parsing. 
Subj. A cat Noun 3rd 8. c. Nom. 
may 3rd 8. Pres. Indic. 
Verb | 
look Infin. Act. 
Pome | at a king Adv. Phr. (Prep. + Noun. 


You must prepare your bosom for the knife. 
Can the Ethiopian change his skin 4 

Sorrow and Death may not enter there. 

The force of Nature could no further go, 
Can Honour’s voice provoke the silent dust ? 
We can make our lives sublime. 


* I‘he term Gerundial Infinitive is sometimes used to denote the 
Infinitive with “to” used as Advb. or Adj., and is sometimes extended 
to all uses of the Infin. with “ to.” 

t Muy, might, shall, should, will, would axe also used as auxiliarics. 
See § 185. 
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«“SUALL” AND 44VigE 


126. Shall and Will are used both as Auxiliaries and 
as Independent Verbs. The use of shall and will as 
Auxiliaries is seen in the Future Tenses; thus, in J shall 
speak, shall is Auxiliary, and speak is the Infinitive. This 
Infinitive is, however, not parsed separately, and the two 
words together are parsed as the Future Tense. 

But when shall and wil/ are not mere signs of Futurity 
they are no longer Auxiliary Verbs; thus, “ Thou shalt not 
steal” is not the Future Tense of the Verb to steal. Shalt 
and steal should here be parsed separately. 

When used independently, t.¢. not as an Auxiliary, — 


shall implies necessity or obligation, 
wit willingness or determination. 


As a rule, shall is an Auxiliary with 1st Person, 


wul : Fs P 2nd and 3rd. 
Auxiliary. Independent. 
1 We shall soon return. 1. I will be heard. 
2. You will repent of it. 2. Thou shalt not steal. 
3. The day will come. 3. He shall surely die. 


i. The distinction is often difficult. Shall, as used in prophecy, 
certainly implies futurity, but it also implies that the future 
event is decreed by a superior power. In such cases shall is 
better taken as independent. Will, with the First Person, 
never wholly loses the sense of “determination,” yet when 
the idea of futurity predominates, wilJ may be regarded as 
auxiliary; e.g. “I will lift up mine eyes.” 

ii. Jn Questions, the value of shall and will may often be deter- 
mined by considering the probable answer, “ Will you swear?” 
(I will). Wé4dl is here independent = are you willing ? 

iii, Muy, might, would, and should are also used in both ways, but 
the illustration involves the use of the Subjunctive. 
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PARTICIPLES. 


127. Participles are Verbal Adjectives, 7.¢. certain parts 
of the Verb that are used as Adjectives; thus— 


A broken heart. A rolling stone. A lost sheep. 


They are called Participles because they are partly 
Verbs and partly Adjectives. 
Intransitive Verbs have two Participles, Active only. 


Imperf.* Participle, falling. 
Perfect * ” (having) fallen. 
Transitive Verbs have two Participles in each Voice. 


Active, Passive. 
Imperf.* taking being taken. 
Perfect * having taken taken, or having been taken. 


Obs. i. Two of the participles are simple (¢.e. one word), taking, 
taken. The others are Compound, te. formed with 
Auxiliaries have and be; e.g. having taken is made up of 
the Imperf. Participle of have and the Perf. Part. of take. 

ii. The Imperfect Participle always ends in “ing.” It is used 
in forming the Imperfect Tenses, eg. I am calling ; but, 
when so used, it is not parsed separately as a Participle- 
The Perfect Participle is variously formed; it is used in 
forming the Perfect Tenses, e.g. I have seen, but when so 
used it is not parsed separately. 


Ex.—Give the two Simple Participles of— 
Know—win—lay—lie— rise—strive. 
Do—have—cut--catch—buy—carry. 
Send—sleep—lose—bring—swim—dig. 

Ex.—Give all the Participles of— 

Choose—hide — steal—strike —teach—bind. 


,ear— bound—bore—-sing—seek-——weave. 


* The Imperfect is also called the Present Participle. The Perfect 
is also called the Past Purticiple. 
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USE OF PARTICIPLES. 


128. Participles are used— 
1. As Adjectives qualifying Nouns directly. 


A wounded man. <A roaring wind. 


2. As Complements to Copulative or Factitive Verbs. 
He lay dying. Keep the ball rolling.* 


N.B.—As has been already seen, the Simple Participles are used in 
forming the Compound Tenses (§ 127, ii.). 

Participles, like other Adjectives, may be qualified by 
Adverbs or Adverbial Phrases. 

magnificently —Adv. 
I met a man clothed in purple 

Clothed qualifies man, and magnificently (or in purple) qualifies 
clothed. 

The Active Participles of Transitive Verbs may take 
an Object. 


I met a man carrying a burden. 
Carrying qualifies man, and burden is Obj. to carrying. 
The Participles of Copulative Verbs may take a Sub- 
jective Complement. 
7 Being deaf he did not hear us. 
Being qualifies be, and deaf is Subj. Compl. to being. 
The Participles of Factitive Verbs may take an Object 
and Objective Complement. 
Having made the gate secure, they waited. 


Having-made qualifies they ; gate is Obj., and secure is Obj. Compl. 
to having made. 

* If the Preposition a is introduced (‘‘keep the ball a rolling”), rolling 
isa Verbal Noun. §§ 132, 184. 
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PARTICIPLES, 


129. When a Participle takes Object or Complement, 
the Analysis of the Sentence may be shown thas— 


Taking a cup from the table, he rose. 


Primary. Qualification. 


Ile 
| 


taking (Impf. Partic.) 
— from the table 
a cup (Obj.) 


Vb. Intr. | rose 


N.B.—A Participle (with its qualification), though it always 
qualifies a Noun (or equivalent), and is therefore grammatically 
Adjectival, has often a quasi-Adverbial force; thus— 


Hearing these words, he fell on his knees. 


“Hearing ” qualifies he Adjectivally, but the phrase, “ Hearing these 
words” shows why and when “ he fell down.” § 105. 


Ex.— Analyze— 


By foreign hands thy dying eyes were closed. 
Bound to the earth, he lifts his eyes to heaven. 
Having been captured, he was executed at once. 
She seemed a splendid angel newly drest. 
Raising a shout, they rushed on the foe. 

The prisoners taken in the battle were returned. 
His beard descending swept his aged breast. 
Terrified by the noise, they fled hastily. 

The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
Henry, being the eldest son, succeeded him, 
Having been elected president, he spoke thus, 
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PARTICIPLE, 
130. Distinguish Participles— 
1, Qualifying a Noun directly (A ttributively). 
A woman, clad in armour, chaseth them. 
2. Standing as Complement to a Copulative Verb. 


Our bones lie scattered before the pit. 


(2 ae es ke ee 


Primary. Qualification. Parsing. 
Subj. boncs Noun 3rd Pl. n. Nom. 
| our Poss. Adj. 
Vb. Cop. lie 3rd Pl. Pres, Indef. Act. 
{Subj . Comp. | scattered Perf. Part. Pass. 


| before the pit | Adv. Phrase. 
2, ee 


Ex.—Analyze and distinguish as above— 


The mingling notes came softened from below. 
Piled on the steep, the blazing faggots burned. 
Thousands had sunk on the ground overpowered, 
A cloud lay cradled near the setting sun, 

Now hung with pearls the dripping trees appear. 
She, crowned with olive green, came softly sliding, 
An honest tale speeds best, being plainly told. 
Trembling before the impending storm they lie, 
And tears of rage stand burning in their eye. 
Warned by the signs the wandering pair retreat. 
Her rich attire creeps rustling to her knees, 

The children stood watching them out of the town, 
Here stood a shattered archway, plumed with fern, 
Ill fares the land, by luxury betrayed. 

He came flying upon the wings of the wind. 
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Nouns AND ADJECTIVES IN “-ING.” 


131. Such words as talking, reading, slecping are 
plainly connected with the Verbs talk, read, sleep. 
’ Such words are used both as Nouns and as Adjectives. 


Noun. Adjective. 
Talking is useless, T had a talking parrot. 
He likes shooting. We saw a shooting star, 
I am fond of dancing. That is a dancing bear. 


In the above examples words in -ing are used exactly 
like ordinary Nouns and Adjectives (and may be parsed 
as such), Now compare the following— 


A. We saw aman shooting rabbits, 
B. I dislike shooting rabbits, 


In A. shooting qualifies man, and is therefore an 
Adjective. In B. shooting is Object, and is therefore a 
Noun. 

But in both A. and B. shooting has an Object, viz. 
rubbits. Therefore in both A. and B, shooting is Verbal. 

In A. shooting is partly an Adj. and partly a Verb. 
Such words are called Participles. 

In B. shooting is partly a Noun and partly a Verb. 
Such words are called Gerunds. 


Ex.—Distinguish Participles from Gerunds. 


He sent me a letter containing the money, 
A slave holding a lamp instantly appeared. 
These people live by weaving baskets, 
Shooting tigers is a dangerous amusement, 
They built a brick wall enclosing the place, 
Ile is too fond of wasting his time on trifles, 
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GERUNDS: 


132. Gerunds are certain parts of the Verb that are 
used as Nouns. ] 


Active. Passive. 
Indefinite : taking being taken. 
Perfect: having taken having been taken. 


Gerunds have the same forms as Participles. 
Gerunds, however, are used as Nouns. 
Participles _,, Rs Adjectives. 


We saw some men catching birds. Participle. 
They spend their time in catching birds. Gerund. 
Gerunds are partly Nouns, partly Verbs (§ 131). 
As Nouns, Gerunds may stand as— 


Subject : Climbing trees requires care. 
Obj. : The boys like climbing trees. 
After Prep.: He is fond of climbing trees. 


As Nouns, Gerunds may be qualified by the Possessive 
Adjectives, my, thy, his, ete. 
I forbid your doing that. 
As Verbs, Gerunds— 
1. of Transitive Verbs may take an Object— 
I like hearing music, 
il. of Copulative Verbs take a Subj. Compl.— 
They are desirous of becoming rich. 
il. of Factitive Verbs take an Obj. Compl.— 
We think of painting the door green. 
lv. may be qualified by Adv. or Adv. Phrases-— 
I dislike walking quickly, 
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GERUND OR PARTICIPLE, 
133. Ex.—-Distinguish Gerunds from Participles. 


By working hard he has at last succeeded. 
He remained at home working hard all day. 
You will repent of having said these words, 
Having said these words he left the room. 
There is great danger of his being captured. 
Having been captured he was imprisoned. 
Going a little further, we reached the town, 
There is now no need for our going further. 
Walking on the high road is fatiguing. 
Walking on the high road we met the coach. 
She spends all her time in reading novels. 
You will generally find her reading novels, 


GERUND AND VERBAL Noun. 


134. Nouns ending in -ing must be described as 
Gerunds— 


1. When they have an Object or a Complement 
9. When qualified by Adv. or Adv. Phrases. 
3. When they are Compound (eg. having spoken). 


Otherwise they may be simply described as Verbal 
Nouns, especially when followed by of. 


Gerund. Verbal Noun. 
1. He loves reading poetry. He loves reading. 
2. Try reading slowly. The reading of the will 
3. I forbid its being read. \ tuok some time. 


Verbal Nouns can form a Plural, eg. sayings, dongs. 
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ANALYSIS, 
135. ITe was accused of having betrayed them. 
Primary. Qualification. Parsing. 
Subj. He Pers. Pron. 3rd S.m.Nom. 
Vb. Pass. | was accused 3rd §. Past Indef. Pass. 
|_ |(of having- 
betrayed | Adv. Phr. (Prep, + Ger.). 
the town Noun §. n. Obj. 


(Obj.) 
oer ee ee ee 
Ex.—Distinguish Gerund, Verbal Noun, Participle ; 

and analyze. 

Sorrow returned with the dawning of morn, 

And the voice in my dreaming ear melted away. 

Allen-a-Dale has no fagot for burning. 

I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that word. 

The time of the singing of birds has come. 

Pardon me for bringing these ill news, 

Ah! then and there was hurrying to and fro, 

Of making many books there is no end. 

There the wicked cease from troubling. 

The churning of milk bringeth forth butter, 

Small joy have I in being England’s queen. 

With thee conversing I forget all time. 


Nae such combinations as hunting song—shooting jacket— 


washing book, etc., the word in -ing, though used 
Adjectivally, is not a Participle. A hunting song does 
not mean “a song that hunts.” Hunting is a Verbal 
Noun used Adjectivally, just as an ordinary Noun is so 
used in village church, winter time, ete. Compare 
such combinations as a winding stair, a shooting star, 
ete., where the word in -ing is a Participle. 

i. “He is gone a hunting;” a is a Preposition = on. Cf. 
a-bed, a-board, etc. 
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NOMINATIVE ABSOLUTE. 


186. A special kind of Adverbial Phrase is formed by 
the combination of a Noun (or equivalent) with a Participle 
in the construction called the Nominative Absolute. 


The signal having been given, they started. 


Here the whole Phrase qualifies the verb “started” 

Adverbially, showing when or why they started. ‘The 

Phrase is equivalent to “ When the signal had been given.” 
Carefully distinguish between Participles— 


i. Forming part of a Nom. Absol. Phrase, 
ii. Qualifying the Subject of the Sentence. 


i. The general having been wounded, the men fled. 
ii. The general, having been wounded, died next day. 


In both i. and ii. the Participle agrees with “ general,” 
but in i., “ general” forms no part of the main Sentence ; 
in ii., “general” is the Subject. 


Ex.— Distinguish as above, (N.B.—Find the Subject.) 
Put commas. 


The wood being rotten gave way at once. 

The wood being rotten the bridge gave way. 

The rebels having been defeated peace was restored. 
The rebels having been defeated fled to the coast. 

The chairman having spoken thus sat down. 

The water being shallow we crossed easily. 

Having started early we arrived at noon, 

The wall being very thick resisted our attempts. 

The door having been opened they all entered, 

The storm having passed I went on my way. 

Having sought her in vain the old man returned. 
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NOMINATIVE ABSOLUTE. 


137. Both the Noun and the Participle of a Nom. Abs, 
Phrase may be qualified in the usual way. 


The eldest son having died before his father, Henry 
became king, 


The Participle, if Transitive, may take an Object. 
The porter having opened the gate, we entered. 


The Participle, if Copulative or Factitive, may take a 
Complement. 
The sun being now very hot, we halted. 


“ Being” or “having been” is often omitted, 


Ex.— 
Sword in hand, he charged the foe. 
The fleet in view, he twanged his deadly bow. 
My ramble finished, I returned. 
This uttered, straining every nerve he bowed. 
Thus spoke the bride’s father, his hand on his sword. 
One prospect lost, another still we gain. 
One greeting paid, we’ll feast on our return. 
This said, the hoary king no longer stayed. 


(a) The Noun is sometimes omitted, eg. “ Counting ourselves, 
there were ten present.” Here a Pronoun (J or you) is 
understood. So, often, with such expressions as “ consider- 
ing,” “taking into account,” ete. See § 104. 

(b) “He stood with his mouth open.” ‘Tis mouth (being) open ” 
is primarily an Absol. Phrase; it is here substantive and 
governed by a Preposition, the whole forming an Adv. 
Phrase. It is plain that “ with” does not govern ‘mouth; ” 
but “‘ mouth open,” ¢.e. “open,” has a predicative force. 


Will Fortune never come with both hands full ? 
Had memory vanished, then, with sense restored ? 
On this being known, great alarm prevailed, 
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FINITE AND INFINITE. 


138. The Verb Finite includes— 


The Indicative, Imperative, and Subjunctive Moods. 


‘+ The Verb Infinite includes— 


The Infinitive, Participles, and Gerunds. 


The Verb Finite admits of the distinctions of Number 
and Person. 


The Verb Infinite has no distinctions of Number and 


Person. 


oo bo 


- RECAPITULATORY. 


. Name the Tenses of the Infinitive. 
. Show that an Infin. may take Object or Compl. 
. Give examples of Infinitive used as Noun: 


1, As Subject, 2, As Object, 3. As Complement, 
4, After Preposition. 


. Give examples of Infinitive used Adverbially. 

. Explain Prolative Infinitive. 

. Distinguish the two uses of shall and will, 

. Name the Participles. Give examples. 

. Show how Participles may be qualified. 

. Show that Participles may take Obj. or Compl. 


Give examples of Participles used as Complement. 


. Distinguish Gerund from Participle. 
. Name the Gerunds, and give examples. 
. Give examples of Gerunds used as Subject ; Obj. ; 


after Preposition. 
Show that Gerunds may take Object or Compl. 


. Distinguish Gerunds from ordinary Verbal Nouns, 
. Explain Nominative Absolute. Give examples, 


K 


CHAPTER XI. 


ADJECTIVAL CLAUSES. 


139. It has been seen (§ 61) that an Adjectival Phrase 
(Prep. + Noun) may take the place of a Simple Adjective. 

The Place of a Simple Adjective may also be taken by 
an Adjective Clause (i.e. a dependent sentence having a 
Subject and Finite Verb (§ 138) of its own). 


Simple Adject. He is a rich man. 
Adj. Phrase. He is a man of great wealth. 
Adj. Clause. He is a man who has great wealth. 


In the last example the Clause “who has greut wealth” 
qualifies “man” exactly as the Simple Adjective “rich” 
does. Observe that the Clause contains a Finite Verb, — 
“has:” the Phrase contains no Finite Verb. 


Examples of Adjectival Clauses— 


A reptile is an animal that creeps. 

A child, that has been burned, dreads the fire. 
Those, who love their country, are patriots. 
The river, which we see, is the Severn. 


Ex.—Mark off the Adjectival Clause, and say what 
word it qualifies. 
N.B.—The Principal Sentence will make sense by itself; the Clause 
will not. 
A triangle is a figure that has three sides, 
A man who is drowning catches at a straw. 
The sound which you hear is thunder. 
He who works best will get the prize. 
I have found the sheep which I had lost. 
The evil that men do lives after them. 
We have seen the place where he was killed. 


pe 


4 
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ADVERBIAL CLAUSES. 


140. The place of a Simple Adverb may be taken 
(1) by an Adv. Phrase (Prep. + Noun); (2) by an Adverbial 
Clause (i.e. a Dependent Sentence having a Subject and 
Finite Verb of its own). 


Simple Adverb. He came early. 
Adv. Phrase. He came at dawn. 
Adv. Clause. He came before the sun had risen. 


Here the Clause qualifies the Verb “ came” (exactly as 
the Simple Adverb “early” does), showing “when” he came. 


Examples of Adverbial Clauses— 


She sings as the birds sing (shows how ) 
We make hay, while the sun shines( ,, when) 
I came because you called ( 9s) 2 ORae) 
He lay where he had fallen ( 5, where) 


N.B.—The Classification of Adv. Clauses is deferred. 
Ex.— Point out Adverbial Clauses. 


N.B.—The Principal Sentence will make sense by itself. 
The Clause will not make sense by itself. 


You count your chickens, before they are hatched. 
I am never merry, when I hear sweet music, 
When the cat’s away, the mice will play. 

I say the tale, as it was said to me. 

I came, because your horse would come, 

While there is life, there is hope. 

Smooth runs the water, where the brook is deep. 
Open the gates, that the weary may enter here. 
Turn away mine eyes, lest they behold vanity. 
She feared no danger, for she knew no sin, 
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SUBSTANTIVAL CLAUSES. 


141, It has been seen that a Dependent Clause may 
take the place of a Simple Adjective or Adverb. 

Similarly, a Dependent Clause may take the place of a 
Noun, especially of a Noun standing as Object; thus :— 


Simple Noun. \ He confessed his quilt. Object. 
Subst. Clause. He confessed that he was guilty. 


39 


bP] 


Subst. Clause. We begged that we might be forgiven. 
| Simple Noun. I inquired the distance. 


33 


{ Simple Noun. We begged forgiveness. 


93 


Subst. Clause. I enquired how far it was. 


Such Clauses are called Substantival (or Noun) Clauses. 


Ex.—Convert the Simple Noun standing as Object 
into a Subst. Clause beginning with “that.” 


They reported his death. He promised payment. 
He ordered our release, I observed your silence. 
He demanded a trial. I regret her absence. 

They swore obedience. He declared his innocence. 


Ex.—Point out Substantival Clause standing as Object, 


We acknowledge that we have transgressed. 

The council ordered that he should be banished. 
You all know how valuable this is. ’ 
That the danger is great, I fully admit. 

We demanded, that the fence should be removed. 
Why you acted thus, I cannot imagine. 
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ANALYSIS. 


142. Sentences containing Clauses may be analyzed 
thus— 


Adjectival. This is the rat that ate the malt. 


| 
Subj. This 
Vb. Cop. is 
Subj. Compl.) the rat 
|__| that ate the malt (Adj. Cl.). 


Adverbial. When the cat ts away the mice will play. 


Subj. The mice | 
Vb. Intr. will play | 
|__| when the cat is away (Adv. Cl.). | 


ee ee 


Substantival. We know that this ts true. 


Subj. we 

VDiues know 

Obj. that this is true (Subst. Cl.) 
Ex.—Analyze— 


When the bough breaks, the cradle will fall. 

Do you not see that I am out of breath? 

Each thought of the woman that loved him the best. 
Then are they glad because they are at rest. 

He commanded that sacrifice should be made, 
Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 

How it happened no one will ever know. 

When clouds are seen wise men put on their cloaks. 
The fly that sips treacle is lost in the sweets. 

All men declare that he is worthy of honour. 
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ADJECTIVAL OLAUSES—THE ANTECEDENT. 


143. Adjectival Clauses are connected with the 
Principal Sentence by— 
1. Relative Pronouns, who, which, that, what (as, § 167). 
This is the house that Jack built. 


2. Relative Adverbs: when, where, whence, ete. 


I remember the house where I was born. 


The Noun (or equivalent) qualified by an Adjectival 
Clause is called the Antecedent to the Relative; thus 
house is the Antecedent in both the above examples. 


Order.—The Antecedent generally stands immediately 
before the Relative, but not always; thus— 


All is not gold that glitters = 
All (that glitters) is not gold, 


Ex.—Point out the Antecedent and read in gram- 
matical order, t.e. so that the Adjectival Clause follows 
the Antecedent. 

Those move easiest who have learned to dance, 
He jests at scars that never felt a wound. 

All is well that ends well. 

Is this a dagger which I see before me? 


In the following “it” forms the Antecedent, 


It is a long lane that has no turning = 

It @e. a lane) that has no turning is a long lane. 
It is money that we want = 

It (i.e. the thing) that we want is money. 


An Infinitive sometimes takes the place of a Finite 
Verb after a Relative, forming a Phrase, not a Clause, 


I have no words with which to express my regret. 
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ADJECTIVAL CLAUSES— OMISSIONS. 


144. Omission of the Relative Pronoun.—-The Relative 
Pronoun introducing an Adj. Clause is often omitted. 


This is the house , Jack built (“ that” omitted). 
Ex.—Supply the Relative, and point out Antecedent. 


The letter you wrote has not yet arrived. 
Few and short were the prayers we said. 
Rich and rare were the gems she wore. 
There were three ravens sat on a tree, 
The harp he loved ne’er spoke again. 

IT am monarch of all J survey. 

You talk of wondrous things you see. 


Omission of the Antecedent.—The Antecedent is some- 
times omitted before who— 


Who breaks, pays (i.e. He who... ); 
and regularly before what, whosoever, etc.— 

I did what you told me (i.e. that which). 

Whoso is wise, will ponder these things. 


N.B.—When the Antecedent (i.e. the Noun qualified) is omitted, 
the Clause should strictly be described as an Adjectival Clause used 
Substantivally (just as a Simple Adjective may be so used; e.g. ‘the 
rich”). Thus in “I did what you told me ” the Clause is the Object to 
the Verb “did,” and is therefore (actually) Substantival, though, if 
“what” is turned into “ that which,” the Clause is Adjectival. 


(The Antecedent is sometimes repeated ; thus— 
He that planted the ear, shall he not hear? 


The Antecedent is sometimes a Personal Pronoun 
implied in a Possessive. 


Henceforth bear his name whose form thou bearest. 


Here his = of dum.] 
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ADVERBIAL CLAUSES—CLASSIFICATION, 


145. An Adverbial Clause is equivalent to an Adverb, 
and may qualify a Verb, Adjective, or Adverb in the 
Principal Sentence. 

Adverbial Clauses are introduced by Conjunctions—or 
Conjunctive Adverbs (§164);—and may be classified thus— 


1, Time (Temporal). Conj. before, after, since, etc. ; 
Conj. Adv. when, as. 
When the cat's away, the mice will play. 
2, Place (Local). Conj. Adv. where, whence, ete. 
The blood will follow where the knife is driven. 
3, Cause. Conj. because, since, as (that). 
I came, because your horse would come. 
4, Purpose (Final). Conj. that, lest. 
Open them wide, that she may enter in. 
5, Consequence (Consecutive). Conj. that (corresp. te 
80 or such). 
I am so feeble that I cannot speak. 
6, Condition. Conj. i/,* unless, except, but (see § 172), so. 
If ye have tears, prepare to shed them now. 
7. Concession. Conj. though. Conj. Ady. however, 
wherever, etc. 
A book’s a book, although there’s nothing in it. 
8. Manner. Conj. Adv. as (§ 167). 
Heaven does with us, as we with torches do. 
9. Degree. Conj. than. Conj. Adv. as, the. 


His bark is worse than his bite (is bad). 
The more he ‘gets the more he wants, 


~~ 


* “If” is often omitted and the Subject of the Clause placed after 
its Verb. “Had I known, I would have come” = “If I had known, etc.” 
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ADVERBIAL CLAUSES—CLASSIFICATION, 


146. Ex.—In the following sentences mark off the 
Adverbial Clauses, and say whether they are Clauses of 
Time, Place, Cause, Purpose, etc.— 


Turn away mine eyes, lest they behold vanity. 
When clouds are seen, wise men put on their cloaks, 
If you want a thing done, do it yourself. 

He gazed so long that-both his eyes were dazzled. 
Spare me a little, that I may recover my strength, 
If music be the food of love, play on. 

Smooth runs the water, where the brook .is deep. 
Tarry at Jericho until your beards be grown. 

T’ll look no more, lest my brain turn. 

Then are they glad, because they are at rest. 
Think naught a trifle, though it small appear. 
Yet was I born where men are proud to be. 

The lion is not so fierce as they paint him (fierce), 
Thou shalt relieve him though he be a stranger. 
You count your chickens before they are hatched, 
He whistled, as he went, for want of thought, 

As she is mine, I may dispose of her, 

Lighten mine eyes that they sleep not in death, 
Such was the darkness that we could not see. 

I will not speak unless you give me leave. 

We have not seen him since he left the town. 
Since he is dead, no hope is left to us. 

Be not thou afraid, though one be made rich. 
While I was thus musing, the fire kindled. 

I lisped in numbers, for the numbers came (§ 164). 
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SUBSTANTIVAL CLAUSES—CLASSIFICATION. 
147. Substantival Clauses may be classified thus— 


1. Indirect Statement, introduced by the Conjunction 
that, which is often omitted. 
We hear (that) the city has fallen. 


2. Indirect Command, or Wish, introduced by that 
(often omitted). 
He begged (that) he might be excused. 
I wish (that) they were present now. 


3. Indirect Question, introduced by— 
i. Interrogative Adverbs, how, when, why, where, 
whence, etc. 
ii. Interrogative Pronouns, who, which, what. 


I know not why I am so sad. 
We have found out who did it. 


[The above Classification is that usually given, but it is not 
exhaustive: it does not cover such sentences as “It is strange that 
such things should be,” where the Clause expresses a thought. 
Perhaps such sentences may be best included under 2.] 


Ex.—Classify the Subst. Clauses. 
N.B.—“ That” is frequently omitted. 


I know where he is. You see you are wrong. 
They said he was dead. Ask what it costs. 

I beg you will stay. We think he is mad. 

You know why I came. He wished he had died. 
He swore he would pay. I showed how it was done. 


We know which you like. I believe I am right. 


[Substantival Clauses are often explained as though they were 
always instances of Reported Speech, and the pupil is told to consider 
the words of the speaker. This method is sometimes useful, but it 
will not help to explain the majority of cases.] 
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SUBSTANTIVAL CLAUSES—FUNCTION. 


148. A Substantival Clause is equivalent to a Noun, 
and may stand as— | 


1. Subject. “ That you are right is certain.” 
“ Tt is certain that you are right.” 


N.B.—J¢t forms a Temporary Subject, as in “ Jt is easy to do 
that.” 


2. Object. “I believe that you are right.” 
3. After a Preposition. “It depends on how you work,” 
4, In Apposition. “I deny the statement that he fled.” 


The relation of a Substantival Clause to the rest of the Sentence 
cannot always be brought under any of the above heads. See § 169. 


Ex.—In the following Sentences— 


1. Point out the Substantival Clause, 

2. Show its relation to the rest of the Sentence 
(Subject, Object, etc.). 

3. Classify it as Indirect Statement, Command, 
or Question. 


It is good for me that I have been in trouble, 
Brutus hath told you Cesar was ambitious. 
The fact that he was present is not denied. 

He commanded that the gates should be closed, 
But that I am forbid, I could a tale unfold. 
The village all declared how much he knew, 
What caused the fire is quite uncertain. 

We have heard a rumour that he is dead. 
That he committed the crime, I do not believe. 
It is evident that they do not trust us. 

We will enquire who is the owner of the land, 
He advised that the money should be paid. 
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RECAPITULATORY. 


149, Ex.—1. Distinguish Substantival, Adjectival, and 
Adverbial Clauses. 

2. Classify Subst. Clauses as Indirect Statement, 
Command, Question, and show their position in the 
Sentence (ze. Subject, Object. etc.), 

3. Point out the Antecedent to the Relative in Adj. 
Clauses. 

4. Classify Adverbial Clauses, i.e, Time, Place, Pur. 
pose, etc. 


They that sow in tears shall reap in joy. 

It is certain that the prisoner has escaped. 
Don’t count your chickens before they are hatched. 
He reported that the enemy were in sight. 
We must now discover who saw him last. 
Every one knows he is innocent of the crime. 
If anything happens, we will inform you. 
Fools rush in, where angels fear to tread. 

The news they have brought is most alarming, 
You know there is little hope of success. 

He is so weak that he cannot walk alone. 
There cherries grow, that none may buy. 
There is a rumour that the town has been burnt. 
Who can tell me where he is now living! 

He ordered that the gates should be closed. 
Unless you agree, we will do nothing more. 
The labour we delight in physics pain. 

Screw not the chord too sharply, lest it snap. 
Thou art as wise as thou art beautiful. 

In sooth I know not why I am so sad 

Is this a dagger which I see before me ? 
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TWO OR MORE CLAUSES. 


150. A Complex Sentence may contain more than one 
Clause. 
1. Independent of each other. 
He that is giddy thinks the world turns round. 


2. Co-ordinate, i.c. standing in the same relation to 
some word in the Principal Sentence. 


a. I think that you are wrong and that he is right. 
b. Poets are all who love, who feel great truths. 


2 One Clause contained in another. 
a. I say it is the moon (that shines so bright). 


b. He loved the bird that loved the man 
(Who shot him with his bow). 
c. The maiden sang as sings the lark 
(When up he darts his flight). 
d. That dwarf was scarce an earthly man 
If the tales were true (that of ham ran). 


Primary. Qualification. 
l. | Subj. TTe 
Ds that 1s giddy | Adj. 0), 
Vb. Trans.| thinks 
Obj. the world turns round Subst. Cl. 
3.¢, | Subj. | The maiden 


| Vb. Intr. | sang 
| 


as sings the lark Adv. Cl. | 
when up he darts, ete.;Adv. Cl. | 
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Ex 
i 


a 


13. 


14. 
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TWO OR MORE CLAUSES. 


.—Analyze— 


I knew by the smoke, that so gracefully curled 
Above the green elms, that a cottage was near. 


Ah! who can tell how hard it is to climb 
The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines afar} 


. The sunflower turns on her god, when he sets, 


The same look that she turned when he rose. 


- Beat not so loud, my heart, lest thou betray 


The place where my beloved is at rest. 


. He sees the dire contagion spread so fast 


That, where it seizes, all relief is vain. 


. I would have stayed till I had made you merry, 


If worthier friends had not prevented me. 


. He thought on the days that were long since by, 


When his limbs were strong and his courage was high. 


. Shapes, that come not at an earthly call, 


Will not depart, when mortal voices bid. 


. So live, that, sinking in thy last long sleep, 


Calm thou mayst smile, while all around thee weep. 


. Shall I ask the brave soldier, who fights by my side 


In the cause of manhood, if our creeds agree ? 


. Some have been beaten till they know 


What wood a cudgel’s of, by the blow. 


. All that we know of what the blessed do above 


Is, that they sing and that they love. 


‘Tis said, as through the aisle they passed 
They heard strange noises on the blast. 
That dwarf was scarce an earthly man, 
If the tales were true that of him ran. 


\ 


15. 


16. 


ial 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 
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When could they say till now, that talked of Rome, 
That her wide walls encompassed but one man ? 


The prayers I make will then be sweet indeed 
If thou the spirit give by which I pray. 

A time there was, ere England’s griefs began, 
When every rood of ground maintained its man. 


"Tis believed that this Harp which I wake now for thee 
Was a siren of old, who sung under the sea. 


If we were things born not to shed a tear, 

I know not how thy joy we ever should come near. 
The moment that his face I see, 

I know the man that must hear me. 


You take my house when you do take the prop 
That doth sustain my house: you take my life 
When you do take the means whereby I live. 


Withbhold not good from them to whom it is due, 
When it is in the power of thine own hand to do it. 


I dug his chamber among the dead, 
Where the floor of the chancel was stained red, 
That his patron’s cross might over him wave. 


Prudence is that virtue by which we discern what is 


proper to be done under the various Circumstances 
of Time and Place. 


If I be cast down, they that trouble me will rejoice 
at it. 


They that fear thee will be glad when they see me, 
because I have put my trust in thy word. 


I cannot change, as others do, 
Though you unjustly scorn, 

Since that poor swain that sighs for you 
For you alone was born. 


CHAPTER. XVI. 


“WHo” AND “ WHICH.” 


151. Some care is necessary to distinguish Clauses 
introduced by— 


(a) The Relative Pronouns, who, which. 
(0) The Interrogative Pronouns, who, which. 


(a) I know the man who wrote this. Rel. 
(b) I know who wrote this. Interrog, 


In (a) the Clause qualifies the Noun man; the Clause 
is therefore Adjectival, and who is Relative. 

In (0) the Clause stands as Object to the Verb know ; 
the Clause is therefore Substantival (Indirect Question) 
and who is Interrogative. 


Ex.— Distinguish who, which, Relative or Interrogative. 


I will enquire who brought the news. 

The messenger, who brought it, has gone again. 
The house which you see is my father’s, 

I do not know which house you mean, 

All who were present agreed to this. 

I cannot remember who were present then, 
Have you decided which route you will take? 
The one which you have chosen is far the best. 
It is very doubtful who began the quarrel. 

The person who found it will be rewarded. 
The artist who painted this picture is dead. 

I cannot tell you who painted this picture. 

In the above examples it is only necessary to ascertain whether the 
clause is Substantive or Adjectival; this, however, is not always 
sufficient. Compare the following— 

(a) Take which you like. (b) Tell me which you like. 

Here both Clauses are apparently Substantive, but in (a) the ante- 
cedent is omitted (Take the one which you like), which is Relative, and 
the Clause is an Adj. Cl. used Substantivally (§ 153). 
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“WHEN,” “ WHERE,” ETC, 


152. Ex.—Distinguish the uses of when, where, whence, 
whither, why, etc. 


(a) Interrog, Adv. introducing Subst. Cl. (Ind. Quest.). 
(d) Relat. or Conjunc. Adv. introducing Adject. Clause. 
(c) Relat. or Conjunc. Adv. introducing Adverb, Clause. 


(a) I know where he lived. Object. 
(b) This is the place where he lived. Qualif. “ place.” 
(c) He died where he lived, Qualif, “ died.” 


It is quite uncertain when I shall see him. 

When you see him, give him my message. 

This is the hour when ghosts do walk. 

I remember the house where I was born. 

Where once we dwelt our name is heard no more. 
Have you forgotten where you saw her last? 
Smooth run the waters where the brook is deep. 
It all depends on where he is at present, 

In sooth I know not why I am so sad. 

There is no reason why this should be done. 

Why he acted thus, nobody will ever know. 

He has returned to the place whence he started. 
Tell me whence you come and whither you are going. 
Whither thou goest, thither will I go also. 

The day will come when all your power shall fade, 


N.B.—* That is where I found it.’ “ He came to where I stood.” 
In these sentences, the clause, though Substantival, is not an Indirect 
(juestion, but, an Adjectival Clause used Substantivally, ze. with the 
Antecedent (“place”) omitted. (This construction will be better 
understood after the Ex. on ‘‘ What” has been read.) 
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“WHAT,” 


153. Special care is necessary to distinguish Clauses 
introduced by— 


(a) The Relative Pronoun What. 
(6) The Interrogative Pronoun What. 


(a) I gave him what Ihad brought. Adj. Cl. = Subst. 
(6) I told him what I had brought. Subst. Cl. Ind. Quest. 


In both examples the Clause stands as Object, and is apparently 
 Substantival, but in (a) what = that which ; what is therefore Relative, 
and the Clause is an Adjectival Clause used Substantivally, the Ante- 
cedent (¢.e. the word qualified) being omitted or absorbed with the 
Relative. In (6) the meaning is “JT told him the answer to the 
question ‘What have you brought ?’” and what is Interrogative. The 
following test will be found useful. Turn “ what” into what ¢t is that, 
or what it was that: If the sense remains practically unchanged, what 
is Interrogative. [A Relative “what” can always be turned into 
that which, but this test by itself is of little practical use, a8 what, 
Interrogative, can often be similarly treated.] 


Ex.—Distinguish what Relative and Interrogative, 


I do what I can. I know what you mean, 
What you say is true. He took what was left. 
Tell me what you want. Take what you want. 


I mean what I say. We reap what we sow. 
Guess what this is. What caused this you know 
Keep what you have. Find out what it cost. 

See what the time is. I believe what you say. 


IT live on what I earn. T speak of what I know, 
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“Tr” = “ WHETHER.” 


154, Ex.—Distinguish Clauses introduced by “if.” 


(a) We will start, if they are ready. Adv. Cl. (Condit.). 
(b) We will ask, if they are ready. Subst. Cl. (Ind. Quest.). 


Observe that in (b) ¢f = whether (Interrogative). 


See if you can find it. I will come, if you like. 
If it is fine, we will go. I doubt if it is safe. 
Try if this will do. Take it, if it is yours. 


If music be the food of love, play on. 


Say, father, say, if yet my task be done. 
I wonder if Titania be awake. 


N.B.—The transition of “if” Conditional to “if” Interrogative is 
seen in such instances as ‘ Tell me, if this ts true,” which may be 
analyzed either way. 


“ WHETHER” = “ Ir,” 


155. Ex.—Distinguish Clauses introduced by whether. 


(a) I know not whether it is true or false. 
Subst. Cl. (Ind. Quest.). 
(b) I shall go, whether it is true or false. 
Adv, Cl, (Condit.). 
In (b) the sense is, If it is true, I shall go; and if it is false, I shall 
go. (Compare Lat. sive—sive.) 
This will show whether he is guilty or not. 
I pity him, whether he is guilty or not, 
Whether they are ready or not, bring them here, 
Whether he is a friend or a foe, we cannot tell. 
Thou shalt remain, whether thou wilt or no, 
She hardly knew whether she liked it or no, 
N.B.— Whether was once used as Interrogative Pronoun = which ? 


“ Whether of them did the will of his father?” ‘‘ Whether” is also 
a Co-ordinating Conjunctive ; see § 157, 
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SUMMARY. 


156. A. The uses of the Relative and Interrogative 
words who, which, what, when, where, why, etc., may be 
summarized thus— 


I. Interrogative. 
(1.) Introducing Direct Questions— 
(a) In Simple Sentences. 
Who is he? Where does he live? 
(6) In Subst. Clauses (Indirect Statement). 
Where do you think he lives # Sac Note.) 
(ii.) Introducing Indirect Question. 
I know where he lives. (See Note.) 
II. Relative (or Conjunctive). 
(i) Introducing (a) Adj. Cl. or (6) Adj. Cl. used Subst. 
(a) This is the place where he lives. 
(b) This is where he lives. I do what Ican. 
(ii.) Introducing Adverbial Clause. 
He lay where he fell. 


Nore.—Compare (i.) “I know where he lives;” and 
(ii.) ‘‘ Where do you think he lives?” In both there is a 
Subst. Cl., and in both where qualifies the Verb of the 
Clause; but in (i.) ““where” gives an Interrogative value 
to the Clause which is an Indirect Question; in (ii.) “ where ” 
gives an Interrog. value to the whole Sentence, while the 
Clause must be taken as an Indir. Statement. Thus— 

You think that he lives—where? 


B. “If” may introduce— 
Adv, Cl, (Condition), I will go, if you do. 
Subst. Cl. (Ind. Quest.) Ask z/ he will go. 
“ Whether ” may introduce— 
Subst. Cl. (Ind. Quest.) See whether it rains. 
Adv, Cl. (Cond.). I shall go, whether it rains 
or not. 
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RECAPITULATORY. 


Ex.—-Distinguish the uses of who, which, what, when, 
where, etc. 


Smooth run the waters where the brook is deep, 
Who shall decide when doctors disagree ? 

We see which way the stream of life doth run. 
He who would search for pearls must dive below. 
Upon what meat doth this our Cesar feed ? 
Where the treasure is, there will the heart be also. 
Some asked me where the rubies grew, 

Where lies the land to which yon ship must go? 
Where once we dwelt our name is known no mora, 
Where do you think he keeps his store of gold ? 
Who drives fat oxen should himself be fat. 

I know a bank whereon the wild thyme blows, 
When beggars die there are no comets seen. 

The blood will follow where the knife is driven, 
When did they say the emperor would return? 
What she hath done no tears can wash away. 
Choose ye this day whom ye will serve. 

I have found where the wood-pigeons breed. 

I pray you have in mind where we must meet, 
You hardly could perceive when he was dead. 

It is not night when I perceive thy face. 

Who loves a garden loves a greenhouse too, 

See me no more, whether he be dead or no. 

The eye might doubt if it was well awake. 
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COMPOUND AND COMPLEX. 


157. A Complex Sentence is one in which one or more 
Dependent or Subordinate * Clauses perform the functions 
of a Noun, Adjective, or Adverb. 

A Compound Sentence is one in which two or more 
Co-ordinate * sentences, grammatically independent of each 
other, are connected by “and” or some other Co-ordinative 
Conjunction. 


When I woke, we were sailing on. Complex. 


I woke and we were sailing on. Compound. 
You know that this is true. Complex, 
This is true and you know it. Compound. 


Other Co-ordinative Conjunctions (besides and) are— 


But. I knocked, bué no one answered. 

Or. She must weep or she will die. 

Nor. I praise him not nor do I blame him, 
Neither. They toil not, neither do they spin. 
Both... and. She both laughed and cried. 

ther’, .. OF. Either you are wrong or I am. 


Whether ... or. Whether is he guilty or not? 
Neither ... nor. He neither spoke nor moved. 


The Co-ordinative Conjunctions may be classified thus: 


Copulative: and, both... and. 
Adversative: but. 
Alternative : either, or; neither, nor; whether ... or. 


* The meaning of Co-ordinate and Subordinate may be illustrated 
thus. If two pictures hang side by side they are Co-ordinate; if the 
second picture hangs from the first, the second is Subordinate. 
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CONTRACTED, ; 


158. Compound Sentences are frequently contracted: 
1.¢. when the same Subject, Object, Verb, etc., is common 


to two or more Co-ordinate Sentences, it is not necessarily 
repeated ; thus— 


Common Subject. 


The maiden clasped her hands and prayed. 
<6. The weadae { clasped her hands. 
prayed, 
Common Verb. 


I lost my liberty and they their lives, 
I my liberty, 
They re tied: lives, 


Supply the omitted words in the following— 


Mine eyes are full of tears, my heart of grief.* 
We ought to blame the culture, not the soil. 

I knew him well, and every truant knew. 

We have scotched the snake, not killed it. 

My poverty, but not my will consents. 

I have not loved the world, nor the world me. 
Now leaves the trees, and flowers adorn the ground. 
Learn of the mole to plough, the worm to weave, 
In spring the fields, in autumn hills I love. 

Love looks not with the eyes, but with the mind, 
Nor human speech is left, nor voice divine. 
Condemn the fault, and not the actor of it, 


Zs, 


* N.B.—A Contracted Sentence such as this may properly be 
called Compound, even though there is no Conjunction. It is un- 
necessary, however (though sometimes convenient), to extend the 
tefm Compound Sentence s Dee he a rT? TBRA — 
way was long; the wind wa iad. 2 Av edttnted ad or BR on 
grammatically distinct and independent, B lore-42 


Accession No: Hee es C..... 
UDC Nos: 
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CONTRACTED SENTENCES,—II. 


158B. In the last Exercise examples were given of 
Contracted Sentences that can easily be expanded into two 
complete Co-ordinate Sentences, ' 

The Co-ordinative Conjunctions, and, but, or, ete., 
frequently occur, however, in Sentences where such expan- 
sion is impossible without complete reconstruction— 


They came without money or food. 

He wore a short cloak or mantle of fur. 

They swore to conquer or to die in the attempt. 
His short, but eloquent, speech convinced them. 


Such Sentences must (if they are not entirely re- 
written) be analyzed as Simple Sentences, “or” and 
“but” being treated in the same way as “and ” (viz. as 
co-ordinating two words or phrases that stand in a similar 
relation to the rest of the Sentence, and form together a 
Compound Obj., Qualification, etc.), with the difference, of 
course, that whereas “and” is Cumulative, “or” is 
Alternative, and “but” Adversative ; thus— 


( money [ short ) 
They came without or His but speech. 
i food. Tes rant | 


Some Grammarians will not allow that Conjunctions have any 
other function but that of joining sentences. Prof. Bain admits, how- 
ever, that “Two and two make four,” “ They stand between you and 
me,” are not “ obviously contractions.” Mr. Mason allows that “and” 
may join words and phrases, but does not admit the same to be true of 
“but” and “ or.” 

If and though (Subordinative) have sometimes very nearly the force 
of but; eg. “ He lived in a comfortable, though small, house.” This 
may be expanded into “a house which was comfortable though it was 
small,” or (?) in the Sentence as it stands, “though small” might be 
treated as an Ady. Phrase, qualifying “ comfortable.” | 


% * 
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COMPOUND TO COMPLEX, 


159. A Compound Senténce, or two Co-ordinate Sen- 
tences not connected by a Conjunction, may often be 
converted into a Complex Sentence ; thus— 


Compound. 
I am right and I know it 
He had a son and lost him 
Call, and she will come 
He saw us and ran 


Complex. 
= I know I am right. 
= He had a son whom he lost. 
If you call, she will come. 
When he saw us, he ran. 


ll Il 


Ex.— Convert the following to Complex Sentences— 


The fruit is dead, and yet the leaves are green. 
Bid me discourse ; I will enchant thine ear. 
Promise me life, and I’ll confess the truth. 

The wind passeth over it, and it is gone. 

I am his king, and he should bow the knee. 

Had you one sorrow, and she shared it not? 

I have done the State some service, and they know it. 
Men may live fools, but fools they cannot die. 
The wall is high, and yet I will leap down. 

Art may err, but Nature cannot miss, 

I never did thee harm, Why wilt thou slay me? 
He seeks my life. His reason well I know. 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring. 

Who are you? Tell us for more certainty. 

He bid me stand aloof, and so I did. 

Jove’s thunder roars: heaven trembles all around. 
Yon light is not daylight. I know it. 

Spare the rod and spoil the child. 

Is any merry? Let him sing psalms, 

He scarce can speak, his anger is so great, 
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CO-ORDINATING RELATIVE, 


160. A true Adjectival clause restricts or limits the 
meaning of the word that stands as Antecedent, 

The Relative Pronouns and Adverbs are, however, often 
used to introduce Clauses which, though Subordinate in 
form, are merely Co-ordinate in meaning. Compare the 
following— 


A. Restrictive use of Relative. 
The money, which I gave him, was soon gone, 
B, Co-ordinating use of Relative. 
I gave him some money, which was soon gone. 
8 ys g 
(i.e. ‘but it was soon gone,” or “and it,” etc.) 


When who, which, are used Restrictively the Relative that can 
generally be substituted for who or which, as in A. 

When who, which, where, etc., are used Co-ordinately, they can. 
generally be resolved into and he, and tt, and this, etc., as in B. 


The Co-ordinating use of the Relative is especially 
common when which refers, not to any definitely ex- 
pressed Antecedent, but to some action or fact implied 
in the principal sentence. 


“ He refused to answer, which was a mistake,” 
i.e. “and this” (i.e. his refusal) “was a mistake.” 


ApJ. CLAUS"S WITH ADVERBIAL ForcE, 


161. Clauses introduced by Relative words, though 
Adjectival in for, have sometimes an Adverbial force 
(Cause, Purpose, etc.). 

Thomas, who knew the way, guided us, 
(Causal = since he knew the way.) 


Even the captain, who was a brave man, stopped, 
(Concessive = though he was brave.) 
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~ 


CO-ORDINATING RELATIVE. 


162. Ex.—Distinguish the uses of the Relative, 
Restrictive, and Co-ordinating. 


A shilling is a coin which is worth twelve pence, 
Here is a shilling which is worth twelve pence, 
The city which you see is Jerusalem. 

He lives at Pisa which is a town in Italy. 

The duke is absent which we all regret. 

They live on maize which is a kind of corn, 

The rain fell heavily which delayed us. 

The train is late which is unfortunate. . 

They sent for the doctor who quickly arrived. 

I know no man who is more worthy. 

He retired to Bath where he died soon after. 
Have you not seen the house where he lived? 
We waited till midday when we returned. 

The time will come when you will regret it, 
The artist who painted the picture is dead. 
Milton who wrote “ Paradise Lost” was blind. 
My father whom you have seen before is here, 
He gave me a Virgil which I read throughout. 
The whole is less than the part which is absurd, 


Ex.—Explain the Adverbial force of the Relative 
Clause. 


Johnson who was a poor man gave liberally, 
The rain which fell in torrents delayed us. 
We forded the river which was shallow there, 
You who have studied Chemistry know this. 
The trees which were very thick concealed us, 
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CONJUNCTIONS (CO-ORDINATING). 


163. Besides the Co-ordinative Conjunctions, and, but, 
or, etc., there is a considerable number of Adverbs (such as 
however, therefore, likewise, nevertheless, also, too, now, well, 
yet, still, only, then, so, etc.) which are frequently (though, 
perhaps, unnecessarily) classed as Co-ordinative Con- 
junctions, when they imply a reference to some 
preceding sentence; thus— 


You say you are ready ; then we will go. 

We were very tired, so we went home. 

He is an old man, yet he is still active. 

I would go with you, only I have no money. 
It is unusual ; still I will agree to it. 

You do not like this? Well, I will change it, 
She is ill; therefore she cannot come. 


N.B.—Grammarians differ as to whether these words should be 
classed as Conjunctions or not. Mr. Mason holds that “they are 
simple Adverbs, not even connective Adverbs,” and points out that 
“therefore” = “ for that reason,” which no one would call a Conjunc- 
tion, ‘This argument perhaps proves too much, for it is often possible 
to resolve undoubted Conjunctions in a similar way ; thus “and” may 
be resolved into “in addition,” “but” into “on the other hand,” 
“either... or” into “in the one case . . . inthe other.” The point 
is not of very great importance, but it is probably more correct to 
take these words as Adverbs. It may be pointed out that in some cases 
(e.g. with also, therefore, yet, etc.) the two sentences can be connected 
by an undoubted Conjunction without disturbing the Adverb, e.g. 
‘6 She is ill and therefore she cannot come.” “ Though it is difficult, 
yet I will try.” In some cases there is an obvious ellipse, e.g, only = 
“I would only remark” or “the only objection is.” 
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ConJUNCTIONS (SUBORDINATIVE). 


164. A distinction may be drawn between— 

1. Pure Conjunctions, which simply connect the depen- 
dent Clause with the Principal Sentence; e.g. 
before, after, since, till, because, for,* that, lest, v, 
unless, except, though, etc. 

®. Conjunctive Adverbs, which, besides connecting the 
Clause with the Principal Sentence, qualify (Ad- 
verbially) the Verb (or some other word) of the 
Clause: they are when, where, why, whence, 
whither, how, as (and their Compounds). 


EQUIVALENTS OF SUBORDINATIVE CONJUNCTIONS. 


The following may be treated as equivalents of Con- 
junctions, though they admit of a more exact analysis. 


admitting that provided that 

allowing ,, Concessive supposing ,, Conditional 
granting 4, = though except (that) ari 
notwithstanding in case 


seeing that = since (Causal). 


Norz.—i. The first word in the above combinations (except “in 
case”) is a Participle used Absolutely. It has been shown (see § 104) 
that these Participles have become equivalent to Prepositions. This 
Preposition governs a Subst, Clause introduced by “that,” and the 
Preposition + Subst. Clause forms an Adverbial Qualification; thus— 


== Prep. Subst. Cl. 4 , 
Granting | that this is so, I still object. 


ji, The combinations, if that, when that, etc., found in Shakespeare, 
etc,, may be treated as Compound Conjunctions: “ When that the 
poor hath cried Cesar hath wept.” 

After that, before that, since that, but that, etc., may be similarly 
treated, or after, before, etc., may be taken as Prepositions governing 
a Substantival Clause, the latter being the more exact analysis, 

In a0 that, “so” belongs to the Principal Sentence. 


* “For” is sometimes classed as a Co-ordinative Conjunction, 


CHAPTER XIV, 
ELLIPTICAL SENTENCES, 


165. Elliptical Sentences are those in which some part 
of the Sentence (usually the Verb) is omitted, and must 
be supplied in Analysis. 

l. Hilipse in Simple Sentences. 

Depart hence (Subject ‘‘ye” or “thou” omitted). 
Onward, Christian Soldiers! (Vb. “ go.”) 
Do you see? I do(see]. He is here, is he not [here]? 


II. Ellipse in Complex Sentences, 


In expressions of Wish. 
O that those lips had language (1.e. I wish that), 


The Relative Pronoun is often omitted. 
Rich and rare were the gems, she wore. 


After“ af," “when,” “ though,” etc., the Verb of the 
Clause is often omitted. 
I will come if necessary (i.e. if it is necessary) 


After “than” and “as.” (See next page.) 


Ex.—Supply the ellipse. 


My kingdom for a horse. My blessing on him, 
Up, Guards, and at them. Good luck to you. 
More haste, less speed. The more, the merrier, 
O that mine adversary had written a book. 
Even though vanquished, he could argue still. 
Verse sweetens toil, however rude the sound. 
Though human, thou didst.not deceive me. 
There is a book, who runs may read. 

What though thy sire lament his falling linc? 
O for a lodge in some vast wilderness ! 
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AS: AND “THAN” 


166. Adverbial Clauses of Manner or Degree intro- 


duced by as or than are generally elliptical (v.e. something 
is omitted). 


As.—(a) As thy days [are] so shall thy strength be. 
(b) They go up as high as the hills [are high}. 
(c) They stand as signals to the land [would stand], 


Ex.— 


He flourisheth as the flower of the field. 
Even as the smoke shall they consume away. 
The King of Terrors seized her as his prey. 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven. 


Thou speak’st as if I would deny my name. 
Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale, 


Than.—(a) His bark is worse than his bite [is bad]. 
(b) Kind hearts are more than coronets [are much}, 
(c) More is meant than [much] meets the ear, 


The omitted words may usually be found by sub- 
stituting “ though ” for “ than,” 


Ex.— 


The words of his mouth were softer than butter. 
Thy paleness moves me more than eloquence. 
My punishment is greater than I can bear, 
More to be desired are they than gold. 

One day in thy courts is better than a thousand. 
Pll drown more sailors than the mermaid shall. 


“Than” is sometimes treated as a Preposition followed by an 
Objective Case, and such sentences as “He is wiser than me,” are 
found in the works of Authors of repute. This construction is 
generally unnecessary, and may lead to ambiguity. “Than whom” 
is, however, uniformly found, 
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“As” (SUMMARY). 


167. As in the Principal Sentence is a Demonstrative 
Adverb. 
As introducing a Clause is either— 
(a) A Conjunctive Adverb (see § 164). 
(4) A Relative Pronoun. 


(a) The Conjunctive Adverb as introduces Adverbial 
Clauses of — 
1. Manner (usually with an ellipse). 
It cometh up as a flower [comes up]. 
2. Degree (usually with an ellipse). 
He is as deaf as a post [is deaf]. 
3. Time ( = when or while). 
The sailor sighs as sinks his native land. 
4, Cause ( = since). 
As you say so, I must believe it. . 
5. Condition ( = if). 
As thou lovest thy life, make speed. 
. Concession ( = though). 
Wretch as he is, I pity him. 
7. Consequence ( = that), with an ellipse. 
He was so kind as to go with me [was kind]. 


oO 


(b) As is a Relative Pronoun after swch or same. 
Such as Chaucer is shall Dryden be. a | 


Note.—Some uses of as are difficult to classify: for example— 

All is vanity, as the Preacher saith—i.e. “ (1 say) as the Preacher 
saith ;” or ‘‘as”’ might be Relative with the quotation as its Antecedent. 

He went to the fancy ball as Falstaff—i.e. dressed as F’. would dress. 

As for our harps we hanged themup. Perhaps Relative = “ We 
hanged them up, as is for our harps” (¢.e. “ which refers to our harps”). 

As a ratepayer, I protest. Cause = “Since [ am aratepayer ” or 
Manner = “ | protest as a ratepayer would protest.” 
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ADVERBIAL CLAUSES. 
168. The following offer some difficulty. 


1, Who is she that all her swains admire her ? 


= , Consecutive Clause (Consequence), who = of what sort ? 


bo 


. (a) Now that he lieth, let him rise no more. 
b) We must be gentle, now we are gentlemen. 
8 g 


(a.) Now that may be taken as a Compound Conjunction 
(Temporal or Causal); or, now may be included in 
Principal Sent., and ¢hat taken as the Conjunction. 

(b.) that is dropped and now acts as Conjunction. (§ 164.) 


3. The more I hate, the more she follows me, 


The... the are Adverbs qualifying more (cf. quo—eo). 
The second the is Demonstrative, the first the is a 
Conjunctive Adverb co-ordinate with the second. 
The Clause is one of Degree, 


4. (a) Whatever I do you blame me, 
(b) Whatever I do is right. 


(a.) The Clause is Concessive or Conditional = “ Though I 
do anything” or, “If I do anything.’ Cf. the Con- 
ditional use of whether, § 155, 

(.) The Clause is Adjectival used Substantivally. (§ 153.) 


On 


. So please you, he is at the door. 


So =if. “If it please you.” “ Please,” as used in Mod; 
Eing.,—e.g. “Go away, please,”—is an elliptical 
Condit. Clause. 


6. Adverbial Clauses introduced by but. See § 172, 


a Ex.—Classify the following— 


What aileth thee, O Sea, that thou fleddest ? 
The more it is trodden the faster it grows. 
His mother shames him so, poor boy, he weeps. 
Serve yourself, would you well be served. 
Is thy servant a dog that he should do this thing ? 
. ‘“ 
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INTERCHANGE. 


169. It has been seen (§81) that Simple Nouns, Ad- 
jectives, and Adverbs frequently exchange functions ; @e. 
Nouns are used Adjectivally—Adjectives are used Sub- 
stantivally, etc. The same is the case with Clauses. 

1. Substantival Clauses used Adverbially. 


(a) I am sorry that it has been lost. 

(b) We rejoice that you have escaped. 

(c) He was told that there was no hope. 

(Z) He commanded them that they should depart. 


In all the above examples the Clause is primarily Substanti- 
val, yet it is not used Substantivally, ze. as Subj., Obj., ete. 


(a) Iam sorry = I regret, which might take an Object: 
but, as the Sentence stands, the Clause qualifies an 
Adjective, and is therefore Adverbial (Causal). 

(b) The verb “rejoice” is Intransitive : the Clause is there- 
fore not the Object, but qualifies the Verb Adverbially. 

(c) The Clause forms a Retained Obj. (see § 99). 

(d) If “them” is a Direct Obj. the Clause may be taken as 
Second Obj. (see § 98), closely akin to a Cognate Obj. 


2. Substantival Clauses used Adjectivally. 
What evidence is there that this is true? 


Not strictly an instance of Apposition: the Clause does 
not define “evidence.” There is a Transitive notion in 
“evidence,” but, as it stands, the Clause is used Adjectivally 
= “ Kvidence of this being true.” 


3. Adjectival Clauses used Substantivally. 


Clauses introduced by the Relative what come under this 
head, the Antecedent (i.e. the Noun qualified) being 
omitted ; eg., “Ido what I can” (Object). (§ 153.) 


4. Adverbial Clauses used Substantivally, 
He came to where we stood. 


The Clause is primarily Adverbial (or Adjectival with Antecedent 
omitted), but is here used Substantivally, and governed by a Preposition. 
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INTERCHANGE. 
5. Adjectival Clauses used Adverbially. 
The farmer, who knew the way, guided us. Causal. 
_Even Harris, who was a brave man, hesitated. Concessive, 
They sent one, who should inform him. Final. 


170. Ex.— 


There can be no suspicion whence they came. 

I give Heaven thanks I was not like to thee. 
Heaven be judge how I love Valentine. 

I took an oath that he should quickly reign, 

I am content that he should take the odds. 
Take heed the queen come not within his sight. 
I am ashamed that women are so simple. 

I beseech your grace I may dispose of him. 

Up we came to where the river sloped. 

Then saw they how there hove a dusky barge. 
I am glad at soul I have no other child. 

It is time that thou have mercy on him. 

"Tis education forms the common mind. * 

"Tis from high life high characters are drawn.* 
Was it for this you took such constant care? * 
I have known when there was no music with him. 
Do you consent we shall acquaint him with it? 
I am sure it may be so in Denmark. 


* Sentences beginning “it is... that” offer some difficulty in 
analysis, 


(a) ‘‘It was I that did it” = “It (the person) that did it was I.” 
(b) “It was for you that I did it” = “It (that I did it) was for 
you,” 


(c) “It was from you that I took it.” The sentence, as it stands, 
seems to defy analysis. It can, of course, be converted 
into “It (the person) that I took it from was you,” or, 
“My taking it was from you.” 
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171. “THAT” (SUMMARY). 


1. That is a Demonstrative Adjective, often used 
Substantivally. 
That man is dead. That is the question. 
[N.B.—That used Substantivally may be called a Pronoun. | 
2. That is a Relative Pronoun. 
This is the house that Jack built. 


3. That is a Conjunction (Subordinative) introducing— 


i, Substantival Clauses. 
(a) Indirect Statement. 
I thought that I had died in sleep. 
(b) Indirect Command or Wish. 
He commanded that it should be done. 
ii, Adverbial Clauses. 
(a) Purpose. 
Take me out of the mire that I sink not. 
(b) Consequence. 
T am so feeble that I cannot speak. 
(c) Cause (§ 169), 
Iam sorry that your leisure serves you not, 
(ad) Time (§ 168). 
Now that he lieth let him rise up no more. 
(e) Retained Object (§ 169). 
He was told that there was no hope. 
N.B.—IJf that, when that, etc., must be taken as Compound 
Conjunctions. 
‘When that the poor have cried, Cesar hath wept.” 


The use of that as a Conjunction (in Subst. Clauses) is a develop- 
ment from its use as a Demonstrative Adjective. “TI believe that you 
are right” = “TI believe that (statement),” viz. “ You are right.” 
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“Bur.” 
172. But is used as Preposition, Adverb, and Con- 
junction. 
.“ But” is originally a Preposition = “ecacept,” “without.” 
None but the brave deserves the fair. 
Nought is heard but the lashing waves. 
A negative word is often omitted, and “but” then 
becomes an Adverb = “only.” 
Ships are but boards (i.e. nothing but boards). 
Man wants but little here below. 
But, as a Preposition, may govern any Noun-Equivalent, 


What could I do but follow ? (Infin.) 
We should have failed but for your help. | (Phrase) 
But that I am forbid, I could a tale unfold. (Subst. Cl.) 


The Conjunction “that” is often omitted, and but then 
becomes a Subordinative Conjunction introducing a Clause. 
It never rains but it pours (= unless). 
On the house-top was no woman 
But spat towards him and hissed (= who. . . not). 
From a Subordinative Conjunction it has passed into 
a Co-ordinative Conjunction. 


He is poor, but he is honest. 
We called, but no man answered, 


N.B.—“ All but,” in the sense of ‘very nearly,” must be taken 


together as an Adverbial Phrase. “He all but succeeded.” The 
ultimate analysis of the Phrase is diflicult to determine. The idiom 
may possibly have arisen thus: “ All but one” = “Nearly all” 


= “Not quite all;” then, by a confusion of thought, ‘All but” 
= ‘Nearly ” = “ Not quite.” 
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“Bor.” 


173. Ex.—Distinguish the uses of “but ”’— 


1. As Preposition (= except). Show what it governs. 
2. As Adverb (= only). Show what it qualifies, 

3, As Subord. Conjunction (= ¢f not, that . . not, etc.). 
4, As Co-ord. Conjunction, 


He has but one child. 

We can but try. 

You laugh, but it is true. 

I have nothing but this, 

She does little but cry. 

All but him had fled. 

My crop of corn is but a field of tares, 

I have no other but a woman’s voice. 

Owe no man anything but to love one another. 
My poverty, but not my will, consents. 

She is not yet so old but she may learn. 

I have done nothing but in care of thee. 

Your uncle must not know but you are dead. 
My master knows not but I am gone hence. 

His ransom there is none but I will pay. 

His wrath endureth but the twinkling of an eye, 
Fools admire, but men of sense approve. 

But half of our heavy task was done. 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

Give every man thine ear but few thy voice. 

All are but parts of a tremendous whole. 

He hath not grieved me but in part. 

Yet is their strength then but labour and sorrow, 
Perdition catch my soul, but I do love thee. 

No man so potent breathes but I wili beard him. 
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Sup-ANALYSIS OF CLAUSES. 


174. Subordinate (or Dependent) Clauses may be 
analyzed in the same way as the Principal Sentence. 

1. When the Clause is introduced by a Conjunction, ¢.9. 
that, before, if, because, etc., the Conjunction is a mere 
connecting link, and has no place in the Analysis of the 
Clause. 

9. When the Clause is introduced by a Relative or 
Interrogative Pronoun, who, which, etc., or by a Conjunctive 
Adverb, ¢.g. when, where, as, etc., the Pronoun or Adv. is 
not only a connecting link, -but also forms a part of the 
Clause itself. : 

When clouds are seen, wise men put on their cloaks. 


Here the Clause (Adv. Time) is analyzed thus— 


Primary. Qualification. 


Subj. Clouds 
Vb. Pass. | are seen 


when (Conj. Adv.). 


Each thought of the woman who loved him the best. 


| 
Subj. | Who 


Vb Trans, | loved 
Obj. him 


|__| the best (Adv.). 


Clauses (Indirect Questions) introduced by the Interro- 
gative Pronouns who, which, etc., are analyzed in the same 
way as those introduced by Relatives. On the Case of the 
Relative, see next page. 
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CASE OF THE RELATIVE. 


175. In Adjectivals introduced by the Relatives who, 
which, that, etc., the Pronoun may stand in any position in 
which a Noun can stand in a Sentence; e.g.— 


Subject. This is the dog (that worried the cat). 

Object. This is the house (that Jack built), 

With Preposition. Here is the pen (with which I wrote). 
Here is the pen (that I wrote with). 


The Pronoun who has different forms for Nominative 
and Accusative, viz. Nom. who, Acc. whom. 

The Pronouns which and that have the same form for 
both Nominative and Accusative. 

To determine the Case of which and that, substitute 
the Antecedent for the Relative, thus— 


This is the dog (that worried the cat). 


Lhat worried the cat = dog worried cat. Subj. 
.. That is Subject and in Nom. Case. 


This is the house (that Jack built). 


That Jack built = house Jack built. 
= Jack built house. Obj. 
-. That is Object and in Obj. Case. 


Where the Relative is in the Possessive (whose) or 
governed by a Preposition, there is no difficulty in 
determining the Case, but observe that a Preposition 
governing the Relative often stands at the end of the 
Clause. 


Here is the pen (that I wrote with) = with which I wrote, 
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CASE OF THE RELATIVE. 


176. Ex.—In the following Sentences— 


.i, Mark off the Adjectival Clause, and point out the 
Antecedent. 
li. Name the Case of the Relative. 


He who would search for pearls must dive below. é 
The man that blushes is not quite a brute. 
Fortune brings in some boats that are not steered. 
The evil that men do lives after them. 

I had a dream which was not all a dream. 

Man makes a death which Nature never made. 
There’s a sweet little cherub which sits up aloft. 
There cherries grow that none may buy. 

Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 

He left the name at which the world grew pale. 
Take away the rebuke that I am afraid of. 

Is this a dagger which I see before me? 

I killed a man whose death I much repent. 

He says in verse what * others say in prose. 

I learn to bear what men have borne before. 

The fly that sips treacle is lost in the sweets. 
What she hath done no tears can wash away. 
Thou canst not speak of what thou dost not feel. 
Forget the shames that you have stained me with. 
The harp he loved ne’er spoke again. 

She loved me for the dangers I had passed. 
Observe the language well in all you write. 

There were three ravens sat on a tree. 


* What = the things which. § 153. ¢ Relative omitted. 
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ANALYSIS OF ADJECTIVAL CLAUSES. 


177. It has been seen that the Relative may stand in 
any position which a Noun can occupy in a Sentence, e.g. 
Subject, Object, or with a Preposition. The Relative may 
also stand as— 


Subj. Complement. 

I was not then the wretch (that I am now). 
Obj. Complement. 

We are (what our training has made. us). 
Adverbial Object. 

She died the day (that you were born). 
Object to Infinitive. 

Behold the price (to gain which I laboured). 


Object to Gerund. 
This is the rock (that I advise your shunning). 


Object to Participle. 
What is the book (that I saw you reading #) 


In Subst. Phrase, Subject to Infin. (§ 178). 


He is a man (whom I know to be false). 
In Subst. Phrase with Participle (§ 182). 

Here is a copy (which I have had made). 
In Nominative Absolute. 


He offered an apology (which being accepted the 
matter ended). 


Which and what may also be used Adjectivally in 
many of the above positions. 

Substantival Clauses (Ind. Question), introduced by 
the Interrogatives who, which, what, are analyzed in the 
same way as Adjectival Clauses introduced by the 
corresponding Relative Pronouns, 


CHAPTER XV. 
SUBSTANTIVAL PHRASES. 


178. A Substantival Phrase, consisting of a Noun (or 
equivalent) in the Objective Case, followed by an Infinitive, 
often stands as the Object of a Transitive Verb. 


1. After know, believe, prove, find, show, etc. 

I believe him to be a traitor. 

We find tt work well. N.B. i. 
2. After make, cause, command, allow, let, etc. 


I ordered the door to be shut. § 179. 
It made me jump. N.B. 

In the above examples the Noun or Pronoun in the 
Obj. Case is Subject to the Infin., which forms an indirect 
Predicate. The whole Phrase is Object to the principal 
Verb. Compare Latin Acc. + Infin. 


3. Another variety of Subst. Phrase is seen where an 
Interrogative Adv. or Pronoun combines with an Infin. 
I know not what to say. 


These three kinds of Subst. Phrase correspond to the 
three divisions of the Substantive Clause; thus— 
Indirect Phr. : I believe him to be a traitor. 
Modan Cl.: I believe that he is a traitor. 
Indirect Phr.: I ordered the door to be shut. 
Command. j Cl.: I ordered that the door should be shut. 
Indirect Phr.: I know not what to say. 
Question. } Cl.: I know not what I can say. 
N.B.—i. After consider, prove, etc., the Infin. is often omitted, 
thus: “ I consider him (to be) honest.” ‘The construction 
is then practically that of Factitive Verbs (see § 76). 
ii, The Infin, in 1 and 2 is in some Grammars called the 
Complement; the whole construction being regarded 
as equivalent to that of a Factitive Verb. 
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179. Supst. Purases. I. N OUN + INFINIT, 


This proves the story to be false (see § 178). 


£7 dha lS Ss a 


Subj. This 
Vb. Tr. | proves 
Obj. the story-to-be-false Subst. Phr. (Ind. St.). 


IN IRR SST 5 mee ere 
[The Phrase can be analyzed separately ; thus—Subj., 
story ; Vb. Cop., to be; Compl., Salse. | 


Ex.—(1) Point out Substantival Phrases ; (2) Classify 
them as Indirect Statement, Command, etc, ; (8) Convert 
them into Subst. Clauses. 


He told us where to go. 

I wish the land to be sold, 

I know him to be guilty. 

Show me where to look. 

Order the fire to be lighted. 

I desire this to be known. 

The glow-worm shows the matin to be near, 
The wise man knows himself to be a fool. 
We cannot tell you how to accomplish this. 
He will not suffer thy foot to be moved. 


After Verbs of command, it is possible to distinguish— 


(a) I ordered (the door to be shut) (Subst. Phr.), 
(0) Lordered him | to shut the door (Obj. and Adv. Inf.). 


(a) “door” cannot be Object ; (0) “him” may be. 


I do beseech your grace to pardon me. 
Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian. 
I wish this letter to be sent immediately. 
England expects every man to do his duty. 
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II. Prep + (Noun + INFIN.). 


180. A Prep. + Noun forms an Adjectival or an 
Adverbial Phrase (§ 61). The Subst. Phrase consisting of 
Noun + Infin. (§ 178) is equivalent to a Noun, and 
may therefore stand after a Preposition, forming (with 
the Preposition) an Adj. or Adv. Phrase. 


It is a matter for (you-to-decide), Adj, Phr. 
We waited for (the-rain-to-stop). Adv. Phr. 


Observe that “for” does not govern “you” or “rain,” but the 
Subst. Phrase, you-to-decide = your decision, and the-rain-to-stop 
= the stopping of the rain. 


It is evident that Adj. or Adv. Phrases, such as the 
above, may often be converted into Clauses— 


; for you to decide. Adj. Phr. 
i Rlhadar { which you must decide. Adj. Cl. 
; for the rain to stop. Adv. Phr. 
Wena (4ill the rain should stop. Adv. Cl. 
Examples— 


There is no need for the messenger to wait. 
They were eager for the day to arrive. 

He gave orders for the wall to be built. 

I leave the matter for you to consider. 


N.B.—The phrase consisting of for + (Noun + Inf.) is also 
used Substantivally, just as Simple Adj. or Adverbs are occasionally 
so used. 

It is absurd for him to say so. 


Here another analysis is possible; viz. To say so is absurd for him, 
but the analogy of the previous examples, and the fact that we may 
say “ Vor him to say so is absurd,” seem to show that the whole 
phrase must be taken together. 
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IIT. Noun + Invi. or Particrruz. 


181. A variety of the Subst. Infin. Phrase (Noun 
+ Infin.) is seen after Verbs such as sce, hear, feel. 


I saw the apple fall. We hear the birds sing. 


If these examples are compared with “TI believe this to be Salse” 
(§ 178), it will be seen that the construction here is slightly different : 
“this” is Subject to “to be,” and cannot be Obj. to “TI believe ;” 
“apple” certainly might be Obj. to “I saw,” but then “ fall” is 
difficult to explain. The Infin. in such sentences ig sometimes 
described as the Complement. 


182. A Participle may take the place of the Infinitive. 
I saw the letter written. 


Here the thing seen is denoted by the whole phrase “ the letter 
written,” i.e. “the writing of the letter.” The sentence is, in fact, the 
Passive equivalent of ‘‘ I saw him write the letter.” [In such sentences 
the Participle is often described as an Objective Complement, and it 
must be admitted that the distinction between the construction 
described here and that of a Factitive Verb is very fine. § 74,] 


This (Predicative) use of the Participle must be 
distinguished from its use as— | 


1. Ordinary Adjective Qualification. 
I received a letter, written in pencil. 
2. Objective Complement, 
They kept us waiting, I left him sleeping, 


I heard the bell tolled on thy funeral day. 

She wore a rich robe embroidered with gold. 

The boatmen hear her call the cattle home. 

We will have these words engraved on the stone. 
Do ye hear the children weeping, O my brothers? 
They left the wounded lying on the field, 

He produced a book bound in red leather. 
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TV. Prep. + (Noun + PARTIC.). 


183. The Substantival Phrase consisting of a Noun (or 
equivalent) combined with a Participle frequently stands 
after a Preposition, and forms with it an Adverbial (or 
Adjectival) Phrase. Prep. + (Noun + Part.). 


The accident was due to | the rope breaking. 


Here “to” does not govern “rope,” but the phrase “rope 
breaking” (= “the breaking of the rope”). Compare 
“ Ante urbem conditam.” 

The Participle used in this way must be carefully 
distinguished from the Gerund preceded by a Possessive. 


(a) We object to the window being shut. (Participle.) 
(b) We object to your being present, (Gerund. ) 


N.B.—This use of the Participle, as in (a), is sometimes con- 
demned as ungrammatical, but examples are frequently found. The 
construction with the Gerund (6) is, however, to be preferred where 
the use of a Possessive is possible. * 


Ex.— Distinguish Participle from Gerund. 


I am surprised at his saying that. 

It will depend on the day being fine. 
The-fire was due to the lamp being upset, 
We feel sure of Johnson’s being elected, 
This accounts for the letter being lost, 

We inferred this from the door being open, 
Do not count on my being ready, 

I have no objection to its being sent, 


The Participial construction shown above may be compared with 
that considered under the head of “‘ Nominative Absolute,” eg. ‘On 
the facts being known, great alarm prevailed.” See § 137. 
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RELATION OF INFINITIVE TO PASSIVE VERBS. 


184. The relation of an Infinitive to a Passive Verb is 
not always easy to determine. 
Active. Passive. 
He sent me to buy it. I was sent to buy it. 
Here the Infinitive is undoubtedly Adverbial in both. 
Compare the following, where in the Active Sentence 
the Infin. forms part of a Subst. Phrase. 
1 {% I believe this story to be false. 
6 This story is believed to be false. 


9 i He ordered a copy to be made. 
b, A copy was ordered to be made, 


3 {a I saw the apple fall. 
tb. The apple was seen to fall. 


The difficulty in analyzing these Sentences in their 
Passive form seems to arise from the fact that the word 
standing as Subject to the Passive Verb is not the true 
object of the Active Verb. This mode of conversion from 
Active to Passive form may be compared with that 
noticed in § 99. 

He offered us liberty = We were offered liberty. 


Here “liberty” is sometimes called the Retained 
Object, but, in any case, its relation to the Verb may be 
considered as Adverbial. The Infinitive in the above 
examples (0) is perhaps best treated in the same way. 


Such Infinitives are sometimes explained as forming the Subj. 
Complement, and in 1 }., and perhaps in 3 }., this analysis is defen- 
sible. But if the Infinitive in 2 is called Complement, it is plain 
that “Complement” is used in a sense different from that ordinarily 
given to the word. Ifthe Infinitive in the above (Passive) examples 
is regarded as Subjective Complement, it is perhaps more consistent to 
treat the Infin. in corresponding Active Sentences as the Objective 
Complement, reducing the construction to that of Factitive Verbs. § 181. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


185. SuBJUNCTIVE Moop ActTIvE.7 
PRESENT. Past, 
é S. 1. take or do’ take took or did take 
Z 2. take' or do take tookest ? or didst take 
= 3. take or do take 2 took or did take 
4 Other forms, Other forms. 
may ° take, etc. ; should 
shall take, etc. mice feoula take | 


S. 1. be taking were ® taking 


= 2. be taking wert * taking 
Fs 3. be taking | were taking 
a may be taking, ete. | might be taking 
A shall be taking, etc, should , | 
= \ be taking 
would 6 
S. 1. have taken had taken 
2. have taken hadst taken 
“ 3. have taken had taken 
9 or {| 2Y have taken might have taken 
ea shall have taken mane h k | 
iy wonld ave taken 


Continuous form. Continuous form. 4 


have been taking, etc. | had been taking, ete. 


1 Italics indicate forms that are exclusively Subjunctive. f 

2 The Plural follows the Ist or 3rd Singular in form. 

3 Sometimes given without termination, i.e. took: this form is obsolete. 

4“ Wert” is occasionally used in poetry as Indic, = “ wast.” 

5 Auxiliaries forming Subjunctive Tenses are themselves Subjunctive. 

6 «“ Were to take” is often used as an equivalent of the Past Indef. 
Subjunctive. It is not strictly a Tense of the Verb “ take.” 

7 For the Passive Subjunctive, see § 232. 


N 
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TENSE IN THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 


186.—The names Present, Past (and, in some Grammars, Future) 
Subjunctive are given to certain groups of forms which correspond 
externally to the Present, Past (and Future) Tenses of the Indicative: 
but the use of the names Present, Past, etc., is misleading; for a 
conception having reference to Future time may be expressed by the 
(so called) Present or Past Subjunctive, and, again, a conception having 
reference to Present time may be expressed by a (so called) Past 
Tense. The Subjunctive forms would be more correctly divided into 
two groups, distinguished, not by reference to Time, but rather to the 
nearness or remoteness of the conception. The use of the terms Present 
and Past may, however, be partly justified by taking into consideration 
the Law of Sequence. 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN SUBJUNCTIVE AND INDICATIVE. 


187.— A considerable number of Subjunctive forms are identical 
with the corresponding forms of the Indicative. Examples intended to 
illustrate the use of the Subjunctive should therefore exhibit, as far as 
possible, only those forms that are exclusively Subjunctive. A large 
proportion of the examples given in Grammars prove nothing, since 
they assume that TI be, he be, we be, etc., are necessarily Subjunctive, 
whereas there is (or at all events was in the language of the Bible, 
Shakspeare, etc.) an alternative form of the Present Indic.—J be, 
thou beest, he be, etc., as well as the Subjunctive J be, thou be, he be ; 
e.g. “ We are no spies; we be twelve brethren.” 

It is very generally assumed that “be” after “7” must be 
Subjunctive, but the following example shows that the assumption 


may be incorrect :— 


“Tf thou hast any sound or use of voice, speak to me.” 


“Tf there be any good thing to be done, speak to me.” 
‘Tf thou art privy to thy country’s fate, speak to me.” 
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188. AUXILIARIES OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 


Do (did) is not usually included among the Auxiliaries of the 
Subjunctive, yet it constantly occurs; eg. “till death us do part,” 
where it is certainly Subjunctive and Auxiliary. 

Shall. The inclusion of shall among the Auxiliaries of the Sub- 
junctive is less easy to justify, as shall has no distinctively 
Subjunctive forms. But it is difficult to take “shall” otherwise 
than as Subjunctive and Auxiliary in “I demand that he shall 
appear’ (= ‘“‘that he appear”). 

Should. The forms compounded with should are sometimes called 
the Future Subjunctive (see Note on Tenses of Subjunct.). 
Forms with should and would used in the Apodosis to a 
Conditional Clause are sometimes-classed separately as “ the 
Conditional Mood.” 

May, Might are used as Auxiliaries in Sentences and Clauses 
expressive of Wish or Purpose. May and might even when 
used as Auxiliaries retain a trace of their independent force, ¢.e. 
possibility. See § 192. 


USE OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 


189.—The Indicative is the Mood of Fact. 
The Subjunctive is the Mood of Conception. 


Hence the Subjunctive is used in— 


(1) Sentences and Clauses expressing a Wish, a 
Thought, or a Purpose ; 

(2) In Statements implying a Condition ; 

(3) (Often) in Clauses expressing a Condition or Con- 
cession. 


The tendency of Modern English is to use the Indica- 
tive in many constructions where the Subjunctive was 
formerly obligatory, or at least preferable. 


The uses of the Subjunctive may be classified thus :— 
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190.—I. Constructions where the Subjunctive is regularly 
used, 


A. IN PRINCIPAL SENTENCES. 
1. Expressing a Wish. 


Long live the king. Long may he reign. 
Heaven take my soul, and England keep my bones. 


2. Implying a Condition : (a) expressed, or (6) not expressed. 


(a) It would be strange, if this were true. . 
(b) I should like to see it (¢.e. if I could), 
It would be easy to do it (if we tried). 
Otherwise I should have failed (i.e. if it were not so). 


B. In DEPENDENT CLAUSES. 
1. In Substantival Clauses, expressing— 
(a) A Wish, Command or Permission. 


I would that I were low laid in my grave. 

O that the desert were my dwelling place! 
Charge Esther that she go in to the king. 

He commanded that they should heat the furnace. 
Grant that he may have power and strength, 


Exceptions.—The Indie. is also found; eg.— 


“See that all is ready.” 


(b) A Thought or Statement of an Imaginary Case. 


It seems to me most strange that men should fear. 
It is necessary that he hold the Catholic Faith, 

It is better thou succour us out of the city. 

It is expedient for us that one man die, 

O that a man should speak these words to me, 
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(c) An Indirect Statement dependent on a Verb ina 
Past Tense and referring to the Future (or, rather, to what 
was Future at the time of the Statement). 


I knew he would come here soon. 
We thought we should have heard. 


N.B.—There is some difficulty in determining the mood of the 
Verb in this very common construction, but it is probable that it 
is Subjunctive. ‘There is obviously a close relation between the 
Subjunctive and the Future, since what is Future is not strictly Fact. 
Yet when a Future event is regarded from the point of view of the 
Present, it may be, and is, treated as fact; and in “I know he will 
come” the Verb “will come” is Indicative. When, on the other 
hand, the starting-point of futurity is thrown back into the past, there 
is, as it were, a double remove from the region of Fact, and the 
Subjunctive would be therefore appropriate. Compare the ordinary 
construction of Indirect Statements in Greek. 

If “would come” is to be taken as Indicative, another Tense 
(Indirect Future) must be added to those ordinarily included in the 
Indicative. This question is not dealt with in most English Grammars ; 
- but Matzner apparently regards the Verb as Subjunctive. 


2. In Adverbial Clauses of— 
(a) Purpose. 


Wretches hang that jurymen may dine, 
Ill look no more lest my brain turn. 

(b) Condition. 

When the Verb of the Principal Sentence is Subjunctive 
(thereby implying a Condition) the Subjunctive is regu- 
larly used in a Conditional Clause, whether referring to 
(a) Present, (6) Past, or (c) Future Time. 

(a) If he were here now I should ask him, Obs, i. 
(b) If he had come I should have asked him, 
(c) If he came 

If he should come }1I should ask him, 

If he were to pe 
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Obs. i. In (a) and (6) it is clearly implied that the 
condition is not fulfilled. 

ii. “‘If” may be omitted and the Subject placed after 
the Verb; thus, “ Were he here” = “If he 
were here,” ‘Had he come” = “If he had 
come.” 

iii. In (0) and (c) 1, the mood of the Verb can only 
be inferred, the form being identical with that 
of an Indicative. 

iv. The Subjunctive regularly follows “ asif,” there 
being an ellipse of a Verb in the Subjunctive ; 
e.g-, ‘‘ He acted as if he were insane,” ¢.e. as he 
would have acted if, etc. 


Were I strong, I would not use their fury. 

If I should report this now, would they believe me? 
If thou hadst said him nay, it had been sin, 

Jf I were mad, I should forget my son. 

Had he been slain we should have heard the news. 


191. II. Constructions where the Subjunctive vs sometimes 
but not uniformly found. 


1. Adverbial Clauses expressing a Condition. 


When the Verb of the Principal Sentence is Indicative 
or Imperative the Verb of the Conditional Clause may be 
either Subjunctive or Indicative. See 190, B. 2. (0). 


(a) The Subjunctive is appropriate (but not uniformly ~ 
used) in the two following cases— 
i. When the Supposition refers to the Future. 


If Fortune serve me, I’ll requite this kindness, 
If thou keep promise, I shall end this strife. 


N.B.—The Present Indic. often has a Future Force. 
Then, if he lose, he makes a swan-like end. 
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ii. When a general supposition is made. 


Gin (if) a body kiss a body, need a body cry ? 
If a Jew wrong a Christian, what is his humility ? 


N.B.—Both in i. and ii. the tendency of Modern English is to use 
_ the Indicative instead of the Subjunctive; eg. “If it rains, I shall 
_ not go.” Examples of the Indicative also occur in Shakspeare: ¢ If 
thou more murmurest, I will rend an oak;” “If thou neglectest .. 
I'll rack thee with old cramps.” 


(0) The Indicative is appropriate when the Supposition 
refers to the Present or the Past. 


If thou lovest me, mount thy horse, 
If all 7s ready, we will start. 
If he was angry, he had good cause, 


N.B.—Here again exceptions occur, e.g.— 


If thou Jove me, practise an answer. 
If this were so, it was a grievous fault, 


2, Adverbial Clauses of Concession (though). 


The Indicative is regularly used when a Fact is 
admitted, 


I am sad though I’m the King _ 

(= I am the King (fact) and yet I’m sad), 
Though thy soul with my grief was acquainted, 
It shrunk not to share it with me, 


The Subjunctive is regularly used when an imaginary 
concession is made. 


Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him 

(i.e, “ Hven though he should slay.” Supposition), 
Though thou detain me, I will not eat. 
Think naught a trifle, though it small appear, 
Though he fall, he shall not be cast away. 
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3. Adverbial Clauses of Time. | , 


The Subjunctive is appropriate (but not uniformly used) | 
in Clauses referring to Future Time. | 


I pardon thee thy life before thou ask it. * 
Ere he do leave this grove thou shalt fly to him. 
Fret till thy proud heart break. 


4. Substantival Clauses. Indirect Question, especially 
with “if” and “ whether.” 


Do you hear whether Antonio have had any loss. 
Tell me if Venus or her son do now attend. 


N.B.—The Indicative is far more common in Modern English. 


SUBJUNCTIVE AND INDICATIVE. 
Ex.—Account for the Subjunctive. 


Give Richard leave to live till Richard die, 

If such there breathe, go, mark him well. 

A wisp of straw were worth a thousand crowns. 
They ne’er shall dine unless thou yield the crown. 
Stay, though thou kill me, sweet Demetrius. 

It were lost sorrow to wail one that’s lost. 

See thou stand within the arras. 

I cannot pray that thou mayst win. 

Wert thou a man thou wouldst have mercy on me. 
Hand to hand, he would have vanquished thee. 

Is it meet that he should leave the helm. 


Ex.— Determine the mood of the Verbs. 


O that mine adversary had written a book ! 
What if I strayed no farther, but chose here. 
Think not I love him, though I ask for him, 
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I would they were in Africa both together. 
True it is that we have seen better days. 

We will waste nothing till you return. 

It is not meet you know how Cesar loved you. 
Take heed you dally not before the king. 

He thought as a sage, though he felt as a man. 
Blest be the art that can immortalize. | 
We'll teach you to drink deep ere you depart. 
T hold it fit that we shake hands and part. 

If music be the food of love, play on. 

Though justice be thy plea, consider this. 


“May,” “WouLp,” “SHOULD,” ETC. 


192. The Verbs may, might, will, would, shall, should, 
are used both as Auxiliary and as Independent Verbs. 

Their use as Auxiliaries has been shown above. 

When used as Independent Verbs— 


May, might, denote Possibility or Permission. 


That may be true. May I come in? 
A voice might be heard. 


Will, would, denote Willingness or Habit. 


He was angry and would not go in, 
Every day he would go there (i.e, “used to > )i 


Shall, should, denote Fitness or Obligation. 


Should auld acquaintance be forgot! 
You shall not escape. (See § 126.) 


N.B.—The mood in the above examples is Indicative, but it may 
be Subjunctive even when the Verb is not Auxiliary ; ¢g.— 
“JT would not do it, if I could” 
(i.e. I should not be willing to). 
“J would he were here ” (= I should wish). 
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Ex.— Distinguish may, might, would, ete, 


1. Auxiliary or Independent, 
2. Subjunctive or Indicative, 


Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest, 
Open them wide that she may enter in, 

Art may err, but Nature cannot miss. 

Sorrow and death may not enter there. 

May your life be long and prosperous. 

Her modest looks the cottage might adorn. 
Ambition should be made of sterner stuff. 

I took an oath that he should quietly reign. 

I would be friends with you, and have your love. 
Muttering his wayward fancies, he would roam, 
A rose by any other name would smell as sweet. 
He would not be scen here for tha world, 


CHAPTER XV IT. 
DIRECT AND INDIRECT SPEECH. 


193. The words of a speaker may be reported in two 
ways— 

1. Direct Speech—where the actual words of the speaker 
are quoted ; as— 

‘‘The way is clear,” he said. 

2. Indirect Speech—where the Speaker's words are 

thrown into the form of a Substantival Clause; as— 
‘‘ He says [that] the way is clear.” 


In converting Direct to Indirect Speech certain changes 
occur (1) in the Clause; (2) in the Principal Sentence. 


I. Changes in the Clause. 
(a) Tense—Law of Sequence. 


If the Principal Verb is in a Primary Tense (i.e. 
Present or Future), the Clause Verb remains unchanged. 

If the Principal Verb is in a Historic (¢.¢. Past) 
Tense, the Clause Verb must also be in a Historic 
Tense. 


Direct. Indirect. 
The way 7s clear. He said the way was clear. 
The sun has set. » 5, the sun had set. 
The day will come. 5» 9 the day would come. 


Ex.—Convert the following from Direct to Indirect 
after “ He said ”— 


The rain is falling, and it will soon be dark. 
The bell has rung, and the door will be shut, 
Sand hath filled up the palaces of old, 

No hand was moved, no word was said. 
Sunbeams melt along the silent sea, 
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(6) Pronouns. 


Personal Pronouns and Possessives of the 1st or 2nd 
Person pass into Pronouns, ete., of the 3rd Person CAP i 
becomes he or she, ete. 


She said to her sons, “ I will go with you,” 
She said she would go with them. 

They said to him, “ We know your plans,” 
They said they knew his plans, 


N.B.—i. This rule applies only to the commonest form of Indirect 
Speech, viz. where A. reports B.’s words addressed to C, See § 194. 

li. When the Pronouns indicating the speaker and the person 
addressed are of the same Gender and Number, ambiguity will often 
occur, eg. “‘ Iam sorry,’ said he to his cousin, ‘ that you have come:’” 
“He said he was sorry that he had come.” This ambiguity may be 
avoided thus: “ He said he was sorry his cousin had come.” 


Ex.—Convert the following into Indirect Speech— 


“JT don’t see any wine,” Alice remarked, 

‘‘ There isn’t any,” said the March Hare. 

‘Then it wasn’t very civil of you to offer it,” said Alice. 

‘“‘It wasn’t very civil of you to sit down without being 
invited,” said the March Hare. 

T didn’t know it was your table,” said Alice. 


“In my youth,” Father William replied to his son, 
‘I feared it might injure my brain; 
But, now that I’m perfectly sure I have none, 
I do it again and again.” 


N.B.—It is sometimes necessary (after a Past Tense) to change 
this into that, here into there, now into then, etc. 
He said, “ This is my home, I live here.” 
He said that was his home, he lived there. 
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(c) A Vocative (or Nominative of Address) cannot 
stand in Indirect Speech; it must be omitted, or brought 
into the Principal Sentence or into the Clause. 


“You are wrong, my friends,” said he, 
He said his friends were wrong ; or 
He told his friends they were wrong. 


Ex.—Convert the following into Indirect Speech— 
‘| fear thee, Ancient Mariner,” he said. 
“You are old, Father William,” the young man said. 
ifamlet, thou hast thy father much offended. 
Mother, you have my father much offended. 


II. Changes in the Principal Sentence, 


(a) Questions can be turned into the Indirect form in 
the same way as Statements, but it is sometimes necessary 
to alter the Principal Verb into one of asking. 


“ What is the matter?” she cried, 
She asked what was the matter, 


Ex.—Convert the following— 


“What shall I do with it?” she exclaimed. 

“ Will you walk into my parlour?” said the Spider. 
He said to them, “ Have you not heard the news?” 
‘‘ When will the ship sail?” said the boy. 


(b) Commands can be turned into Indirect form, but 
here again the Principal Verb may have to be changed. 


“ Call the first witness,” said the king, 
The king commanded—that they should call the 
first witness—(or) them to call the first witness. 


Ex.—“ Take off your hats,” said he. 
‘“‘T)o not be frightened, child,” said she, 
“ Lower the boats,” cried the captain, 
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194. Notz.—The commonest form of reported speech is that where 
one person (A.) repeats the words of another (B.) addressed to a third 
person or persons (C,.)—Case I. All the examples given above fall under 
this head. In some instances, however, the reporter (A.) reports words 
addressed by another (B.) to himself (A.)\—Case II.; or his own words 
(A.’s) addressed to B.—Case III. The Pronouns then require some 
care, 

Case II.—A. reports B.’s words addressed to A. 

‘“‘T” (B.) becomes he or she, etc. 
“You” (A.) becomes J, 


Mr, Burchell (B.) to Dr. Primrose (A.)— 

“T suppose, sir,” cried Mr. Mr. Burchell said he supposed 
Burchell, “that you are apprised I was apprised of Ads circum- 
of my circumstances and of my stances and of his incapacity to 
incapacity to support her as she support her as she deserved. 
deserves ? ” 


Case III.—A. reports A.’s words addressed to B, 
“T” (A.) remains J. 
“You” (B.) becomes he, she, ete. 


Dr. Primrose (A.) to Mr. Burchell (B.)— 


“Tf your present objection,” I replied that if his present ob- 
replied I, “be meantasanevasion jection were meant as an evasion 
of my offer, I desist.” of my offer, I would desist. 


CONTINUOUS SPEECH. 


195. Continuous speeches may be converted from the 
Direct to the Indirect form in the same way as detached 
sentences. It is not necessary, however, to repeat or 
change the principal Verb before each sentence of the 
speech, even though the sentences are not of the same 
kind. Thusa Question or Command may follow a State- 
ment, and Statements may follow a Question or Command, 
without introducing a new principal Verb. 


N.B.—A Quotation introduced into Direct Speech remains un- 
changed in Indirect Speech. 
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1. Statements followed by Statement— 


DIRECT. 


‘T am pleased to think,” 
_ said the prince, “that my 
birth has given me, at least, 
one advantage over others, 
by enabling me to determine 
for myself. I have here the 
world before me. I will 
review it at leisure.” 


INDIRECT. 


The prince said he was 
pleased to think that his 
birth had given him, at 
least, one advantage over 
others, by enabling him to 
determine for himself. He 
had the world before him. 
He would review it at leisure. 


2. Statement followed by Question— 


“ The things that are now 
before us,” said the prin- 
cess, “require attention, and 
deserve it. What have I to do 
with the heroes or the monu- 
ments of ancient times?” 


The princess said that the 
things that were now before 
them required attention, and 
deserved it. What had she 
to do with the heroes or the 
monuments of ancient times ? 


3. Statement followed by Command— 


“This,” said the prince, 
“T do not understand ; but 
I had rather hear thee than 
dispute. Continue thy nar- 
rative.” 


The prince said he did 
not understand this; but 
he would rather hear him 
than dispute. Let him con- 
tinue his narrative. 


4. Question followed by Statement— 


“ What passions can in- 
fest. those,” said the prince, 
“who have no rivals? We 
are in a place where impo- 
tence precludes malice.” 


The prince asked what 
passions could infest those 
who had no rivals. They 
were in a place where im- 
potence precluded malice 
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5. Command followed by Statement— 


Direct. 
“Great princess,” said 
Imlac, “do not reproach 


yourself for your virtue, or 
consider that as _ blamable 
by which evil has acci- 
dentally been caused. Your 
tenderness for the timidity 
of Pekuah was generous 
and kind.” 


6. Quotation tncluded— 


“You will remember, 
gentlemen,” he continued, 
“that Shakspeare remarked, 
‘ All the world’s a stage.’ ” 


INDIRECT. 

Imlac begged the princess 
that she would not reproach 
herself for her virtue, or 
consider that as blamable 
by which evil had _acci- 
dentally been caused. Her 
tenderness for the timidity 
of Pekuah had been gener- 
ous and kind, 


They would remember, 
he continued, that Shak- 
speare had remarked, “ All 
the world’s a stage.” 


DIREcT TO INDIRECT. 


196. Ex.—Convert the following to Indirect Speech— 


“You are old, Father William,” the young man said, 
‘‘ And your hair has become very white, 
And yet you incessantly stand on your head ; 
Do you think, at your age, it is right?” 
“ T have answered three questions, and that is enough,”’ 


Said his father, 


‘Don’t give yourself airs : 
o b) 


“Do you think I can listen all day to such stuff? 
Be off, or Pll kick you downstairs,” 


“Sir,” said the little man, “I am a Deller—a 


Dingley Deller. 


I cannot lay claim to the honour of 


forming an item in the population of Muggleton ; nor, 
sir, I will frankly admit, do I covet that honour: and 
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I will tell you why, sir: to Muggleton I will readily 
concede all those honours and distinctions to which it 
can fairly lay claim. They are too numerous and too 
well known to require aid or recapitulation from me. 
But, sir, while we remember that Muggleton has given 
birth to a Dumkins and a Podder, let us never forget 
that Dingley Dell can boast a Luffey and a Struggles. 
Let me not be considered as wishing to detract from 
the merits of the former gentlemen. Sir, I envy them 
the luxury of their feelings on this occasion. Every 
gentleman who hears me is probably acquainted with 
the reply made by an individual who, to use an ordinary 
figure of speech, ‘hung out’ in a tub, to the emperor 
Alexander. ‘If I were not Diogenes,’ said he, ‘ I wouid 
be Alexander.’ I can well imagine these gentlemen to 
say, ‘If I were not Dumkins, I would be Luffey; if I 
were not Podder, I would be Struggles,’ But, gentle- 
men of Muggleton, is it in cricket alone that your 
fellow-townsmen stand pre-eminent? Have you never 
heard of Dumkins and determination? Have you 
never been taught to associate Podder with property ? 
Have you never, when struggling for your rights, your 
liberties, and your privileges, been reduced, if only for 
an instant, to misgiving and despair? And when you 
have been thus depressed, has not the name of Dumkins 
laid afresh within your breast the fire which had just 
gone out; and has not a word from that man lighted 
it again as brightly as if it had never expired ?” 


INDIRECT TO Direct SPEECH, 


197. Ex.—Convert the following to Direct Speech— 


1. Mr. Whiffers then added that he feared a portion 
of this outrage might be traced to his own forbearance 
and accommodating disposition. He had a distinct 

O 
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recollection of having once consented to eat salt butter, 
and he had, moreover, on an occasion of sudden sickness 
in the house, so far forgotten himself as to carry a coal- 
scuttle up to the second floor. He trusted he had not 
lowered himself in the good opinion of his friends’ by 
this frank confession cf his faults; and he hoped the 
promptness with which he had resented the last unmanly 
outrage on his feelings to which he had referred would 
reinstate him in their feelings if he had. 

2. The king informed the Lords and Commons that 
he had come down to pass their bill as soon as it was 
ready for him. He could not indeed but think that 
they had carried the reduction of the army to a 
dangerous extent. He could not but feel that they 
had treated him unkindly in requiring him to part 
with those guards who had come over with him to 
deliver Hngland, and who had since been near him on 
every field of battle. But it was his fixed opinion that 
nothing could be so pernicious to the State as that he 
should be regarded by his people with distrust, distrust 
of which he had not expected to be the object after 
what he had endeavoured, ventured, and acted, to 
restore and to secure their liberties. He had now, he 
said, told the Houses plainly the reason, the only 
reason, which had induced him to pass their bill; and 
it was his duty to tell them plainly, in discharge of his 
high trust, and in order that none might hold him 
accountable for the evils which he had vainly 
endeavoured to avert. 


Examples for further practice may be found in almost 


any newspaper. 


APPENDIX. 
GRAMMATICAL SUMMARY. 


198. Grammar includes (1) Accidence, (2) Syntax. 


Accidence deals with the Classification and Inflexion 
of words considered separately. 


Syntax deals with the mutual relations of words as 
members of a Sentence, 


ACCIDENCE. 


199. The Parts of Speech (7.¢. classes of words) are— 


Noun. Adverb. 
Adjective. Preposition. 
Pronoun. Conjunction. 
Verb. Interjection. 


The Adjectives a and the are sometimes classed separately and 
called the Articles, 


200. Inflexion is the name given to certain changes 
in the form of words. ‘These changes indicate either— 


i, Some variation in the meaning of the word. 
ii. The function of a word in a particular Sentence. 


The first five Parts of Speech are liable to Inflexion, 
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NOUN. 


201. Drrinition.—A Noun is a word that names 
something ; as David, Rome, ship, clay, beauty. 


202. CLASSIFICATION.—Nouns are divided into— 


A. I. Proper (or non-Significant) Nouns, Names applied 
arbitrarily to persons, places, or things, and not 
implying the possession of any special marks or 
attributes; as David, Rome, Robinson, Thames. 


II, Common (or Significant) Nouns, 7.e. Names implying 
the possession of certain marks or attributes, and 
applicable to any individual of the class denoted ; 
as horse, book, river, baker. 

Under Common Nouns are included— 


i. Material Nouns; as clay, tron, air, ete. 
ii. Collective Nouns; as clergy, jury, ete. 


B. Nouns may also be divided on another principle into— 


J. Concrete Nouns, 2.e. Names denoting things that 
have (or are regarded as having) a separate exist- 
ence; as David, Rome, horse, clay, clergy. 


IT. Abstract Nouns, 7.2 Names denoting qualities, 
actions, states, feelings, or processes, which can 
only be separated im thought from the person or 
thing possessing the quality performing the action, 
etc.; as width, honesty, robbery, shame. 


INFLEXIONS.—The Inflexions of Nouns mark Gender, 
Number, and Case. 
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GENDER. 


203. Nouns denoting— 


Males. . . . . are of Masculine Gender: boy, king. 
Females. . . - ,, ,, Meminine Gender: girl, queen. 
Things without sex ,, ,, Neuter Gender: ron, sed. 


Males or Females. ,, ,, Common Gender: bird, cousin. 


The distinction of sex is marked in three ways, of 
which only the first can properly be called Inflexion. 


1. Termination: murder-er, murder-ess; negr-o, negr-ess. 
2. Prefix or Suffix: he-goat, she-goat ; pea-cock, pea-hen. 
3. Different word: gander, goose; uncle, aunt. 


NUMBER. 
204. The Singular Number denotes one thing ; as boy, 
king. 
The Plural denotes more than one thing; as boys, kings. 


The Plural is formed by adding s or es: mass, masses. 
Final y after a consonant becomes tes: baby, babies. 


Final f or fe often becomes ves : half, halves. 
A few Nouns add en: oxen, children, brethren. 
Others change vowel sound: mice, fect, men, geese, tecth. 
Singular and Plural are alike in— swine, sheep, deer. 

CASE. 


205. Nouns have three Cases in each Number. 


Sing. Plur. 
Nominative man men 
Objective man men 
Possessive iuan’s men’s 
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Nominative—A Noun is in the Nom. Case when it 
stands -—— 


1. As Subject to a Finite Verb. 

2. As Complement to a Finite Copulative Verb, 

3. In Apposition to a Noun in the Nom. Case. 

4. In Nom. Absolute Phrase. 

0. Denoting the person spoken to: « Help me, Cassius.” 


N.B.—In 5 the Case is called the Nominative of 
Address, or the Vocative Case. 


Objective—A Noun is in the Obj. Case when it 
stands— 
. As Direct Object to a Transitive Verb. 
. As Complement to a Factitive Verb. 
. After a Preposition or as Indirect Object. 
. As Cognate Obj. or Obj.iof Measure, ete, 
. In Apposition to any of the above. 


Ot Bm O98 be 


Possessive-—A Noun is in the Possessive Case when 
it ends in ’s or s’, 


The king’s daughter. Kings’ daughters, 


Notes on Nouns. 


206. 1. Noun or Substantive-—The word Noun, as formerly used, 
included Noun Substantives (c.e. names of things) and Noun Adjectives 
(i.e. words used to describe things). Substantive properly means 
“capable of standing by itself in a sentence,” but this, the gramma- 
tical meaning, became confused with the logical meaning of Substance 
as opposed to “ Accidents.” The use of Noun in this wider sense (.e. 
so as to include Adjective) is confusing, and has been generally given 
up in English Grammar. In these exercises “Noun” is used to denote 
one of the Parts of Speech, and “Substantive” as a term of Analysis, 
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_ applicable to any word or group of words that performs the syntactical 
functions proper to Nouns. ‘Thus “evil” may be classed as an 
Adjective, but in “Evil pursucth sinners” it is Substantive, or an 
Adjective used Substantivally. 


2. i. The Classification of Nouns has practically no bearing on 
Syntax, and is of very little importance. A satisfactory classification 
has yet to be found. The division (adopted in many grammars) into 
Proper, Common, Material, Collective, and Abstract obviously involves 
a cross-division. Abstract has no place in any division except as 
opposed to Concrete. 

ii. Grammarians differ widely as to whether Abstract Nouns are 
Common Nouns or not. If Common Nouns are defined as Significant 
or Connotative, Abstract Nouns must certainly be included among 
them. 

iii. Abstract Nouns readily pass into Concrete; e.g. “Truth” is 
Abstract, “a truth” (=a true statement) is Concrete. So, though 
“weight” is Abstract, “a weight,” “ounce,” “inch,” “ pint,” ete., 
may be classed as Concrete. 

iv. Proper and Common.—Grammarians differ again as to this 
distinction. Prof, Bain calls Proper Nouns meaningless, and gives 
as examples (besides undoubtedly Proper Nouns) “ May,” “ Botany,” 
“'Typhus;” but these words are surely not meaningless. For instance, 
“‘ May ” means a month occupying a particular place in a certain series, 
and it is applicable to any month so placed. 

vy. Collective Nouns.—There is no necessity for recognizing these 
as a separate Class beyond the fact that they are occasionally used in 
Sing. as Subj. to a Plur. Verb. If the mere fact that a name “stands 
for one collection of several individual things” constitutes that name a 
Collective Noun, “ bunch,” “ bundle,” and “ heap” must be included. 


ADJECTIVE, 


207. Derinitrion—An Adjective is a word used to 
qualify a Noun, 2c. to describe, measure, or distinguish 
the thing denoted by the Noun. 


N.B.—Qualify does not mean “to give the quality of.” It would 
be a blunder to say that Adjectives give the qualities of Nouns, 
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208. CLASSIFICATION. 
I. Adjectives of Quality: small, black, happy. 
2. Adjectives of Quantity— _ 


(a) Determinate : i. one, iwo, three, ete, 
ui. all, no, both, whole, half. 
(b) Indeterminate: any, some, few, little, less, least, 
many, much, more, most, several, sundry, enough. 


6: Adjectives of Distinction. (N.B. ii.) 


(a) Demonstrative : 
1, the,* this, that, you, same, such, other.* 
li, (Ordinals): first, second, ete.; neat, latter, 
last, former. 
(6) Indefinite: a,* an, any * (s), some * (8), one.* 
(c) Distributive : each, every, either, neither. 
(d) Interrogative and Relative : which, what. 
(e) Possessive: my, mine, thy, thine, his, ete. 


* N.B.—i. A, an, are often called the Indefinite Articles. 
The is often called the Definite Article. 
Uther, any, and some. See Note 211. 
ii. The words here classed as Adj. of Distinction (except 
a, an, the, and the Ordinals) are often called Pro- 
nominal Adjectives, and are sometimes classed as 
Pronouns. See Note, § 215. 


209. INFLEXxION.—Most Adjectives of Quality, and 
some of Quantity, have three Degrees of Comparison, 
formed thus— 

Positive Degree : great, 
Comparative Degree: great-er (adds -er), 
Superlative Degree: great-est (adds -est), 
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Adjectives of more than two syllables, and many of 
two syllables, indicate the Degrees of Comparison by 
prefixing the Adverbs more and most. 


Difficult—more difficult—most difficult. 
N.B.—This method is not strictly Inflexion. 


IRREGULAR COMPARISON. 


Positive. Comparative. Superlative, 
Good better best 
Bad worse worst 
Little less least 
Much, many more most 
Late (later) latter (latest) last 
Fore former foremost, first 
High (higher) (highest) next 
Far farther farthest 
(Forth, Adv.) further (Adj. & Adv.) furthest (Adj. & Ady.) 
Old (older) elder (oldest) eldest 


A few Adjectives form their Superlative by adding the 
termination -most, e.g. foremost, uppermost. The Positive 
of these is usually wanting. 


210. Many Adjectives, especially those of Quantity, 
are frequently used Substantivally (standing alone); that 
is, the Noun qualified by the Adjective is not expressed, 
but is easily supplied; e.g. “the rich,” “the wise,” “the 
past,” “few were saved,” “all is well.” 

Some Adjectives, from being commonly used Substan- 
tivally, have passed into Nouns, and admit of a plural 
form; as Greeks, equals, subjects, 

Many Adjectives, especially those of Indeterminate 
Quantity, are often used as Adverbs; as much, little, 
more, less, 


—— a ace 
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NotTEes ON ADJECTIVES. 


211. “Some.”—The following uses of ‘‘some” should be dis- 
tinguished :— 


(a) There is still some hope (¢.e. not meh) eee 
(b) Some people think (¢.e. not all). Quantity.) 
(c) Some village Hampden (= a). (Indefinite.) 

(d) Take some water, some eggs. (Partitive.) 


(a) and (b) are clearly Adjectives of Quantity; (c) is clearly 
Indefinite. (d) would be generally classed as Adjective of Quantity ; 
but it must be observed that in (d) “some” does not answer the 
question, “‘How much?” or “How many?” as in (a) and (6). 
“Some” used, as in (d), with Plural or Material Nouns is simply 
equivalent to ‘“‘a” or “‘an” used with Singular Nouns. ‘Some eggs” 
is, in fact, the Plural of “an egg.” It is at least doubtful whether 
this use of ‘‘some”’ should be classed as Quantitative or Indefinite. 
It is perhaps better to class it as Quantitative (Indeterminate), though 
the notion of Quantity is very faint; or a third subdivision of 
Quantitative Adjectives, to include “some,” “any,” and “a,” “an,” 
might be recognized, and called Partitive. 

** Any.”’—The same remark applies to “any ” as to “some,” but 
with greater force, since “any” is rarely an Adjective of Quantity in 
the strict sense. 

(a) Used with Singular Nouns, ‘any ” is simply a more Indefinite 
“a” or “an;” as “ Any stick will do to beat a dog.” 

(6) Used with Plural and Material Nouns, it is the exact equivalent, 
in Interrogative and Negative Sentences, of “some” in example 
(d) above. “Have you any money?” “TI have not any money.” 
But “I have some money.” 

“A,” “an.”—The same distinction (though it is less strongly 
marked) may be made with regard to the uses of “a,” “an.” 


Indefinite = “any” (but much weaker). ‘A child could do it,” 
Quantitative = “one” (but much weaker). “I had a friend.” 
“ One.”’—(a) He had one son. (Determinate Quantity.) 
(b) One morn I missed him. (Indefinite.) 


(c) One hand... the other hand. (Demonstrative ?) 
When “ one” is opposed to “the other,” the Quantitative notion 
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is very faint; perhaps “ one” so used should be classed as Demonstra- 
_ tive. See Note on ‘ Other,” and compare use of “this . . . that” ag 
equivalent to “one . . . the other,” 


‘‘ Other.” —“ Other” is generally classed as Indefinite ; but it is not 
strictly Indefinite, inasmuch as at least one of the class of things 
referred to is excluded by implication. “ An-other man” is not “ any 
man,” but “a man who is not the one already mentioned.” Thus the 
meaning of “other” is “ not this ” or “not that; ” its force is therefore 
negatively Demonstrative, and it may be classed among Demonstratives 
on the same principle on which “ none” (¢.e. a negation of Quantity) is 
classed among Adjectives of Quantity. The use of “these .. . those,” 
as equivalent to “some .. . other,” illustrates the true meaning of 
“Gier On Lat, “Hi... ili.” 


“These be happy called, unhappy those.”—Porr. 


“Other” admits of a plural “others;” this form (which is always 
Substantival, and may be regarded as a Noun, like “ nobles,” “ Greeks,” 
etc.) is modern. In Biblical English the plural form was not used. 
‘Two other, malefactors.” “ Other fell on good ground.” (See Note 
on ‘ One.”’) 


“Each other.”—This is, perhaps, best treated as a Compound, 
though it is sometimes possible to analyze it strictly ; eg. “They hated 
each other,” 4c. “Each hated the other.” But in “They looked at 
each other,” the sentence must be rearranged before analysis is 
possible. 


“Such.” —“ Such” = “like that,” “so great,” is the Demonstrative 
Antecedent to a Relative Clause expressed or understood. It contains 
both a Demonstrative and a Qualitative element; but the former is 
usually predominant, and sometimes entirely absorbs the latter, so that 
“such” simply = “those.” ‘ All such as desire,” ete. 


“Same ” is the Demonstrative Antecedent to a Clause expressed or 
understood. When the Clause is expressed, the Demonstrative force 
of “same” is clear. “ We speak the same language as you do;” iz. 
“that language which.” The Clause must often be supplied. “ This 
occurred at about the same time;” ¢.e. about the time at which some- 
thing previously mentioned occurred. ‘ A. and B. both live in the same 
house ;” i.e. A. lives in the house in which B, lives. “ Same,” in fact, 
indicates that the Noun qualified by it might perform the same function 
(Subject, Object, etc.) in two or more Sentences. 
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PRONOUN. 


212. Derrryition.—Pronouns are words which designate 
or refer to persons or things without naming them. 

A Pronoun is said to be used instead of a Noun. A Pronoun is, 
however, more than a mere substitute. A Noun cannot always be 


substituted for a Pronoun without involving a change in the form, and 
sometimes in the meaning, of the Sentence. 


213. CLASSIFICATION.—Pronouns may be divided into— 
1. Equivalent Pronouns, which, as regards function, are 
simply equivalent to Nouns. These include— 


(i.) Personal— 

(1st Person) J, we, denoting the person(s) speaking. 

(2nd Person) thou, you, ye, denoting the person(s) 
spoken to. 

(8rd Person)— 

(a) Demonstrative, he, she, it, they, so,* this, that,t 
denoting person(s) or thing(s) previously 
referred to, or actually present, but neither 
speaking nor spoken to, 

(b) Indefinite, one, ones, denoting a member of a 
known class of persons or things, but not 
specifying the individual. § 216. 

(ii.) Reflexive. See § 214 (a), myself, thyself, ete. 

2. Interrogative Pronouns, which, besides performing 
the function of a Noun, give the force of a Question 
to the Sentence in which they stand. They are— 

who? used of persons Me or more out of an 


what ? » things { indefinite number. 
which ? »» persons or things) one or more out of 
whether? ,, ~ ss a definite number. 

* As in “he said so” = “he said that.” But even insuch a Sentence 


it is possible to parse “so” as an Adverb. 
+ This. that (generally Adj.) must sometimes Le parsed as Pronouns. 
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3. Relative Pronouns, which, besides performing the 
function of a Noun, connect the Clause in which they 
stand with the main Sentence. Relative Pronouns refer 
to some person or thing already denoted by a Noun (or 
equivalent), which is called the Antecedent. They are— 


who, when the Antecedent is a person. 


that ; i is a person or thing. 

which aA _ is an animal or thing. 

what i Be is “that” understood. 

as "= is is qualified by “same,” “ such.” 


4. Many of the words classed above (208) as Adjectives of Dis- 


tinction are frequently ranked as Pronouns, e.g. any, other, some, 
each, etc. 


DERIVATIVES AND COMPOUNDS. 


914. From the Personal Pronouns are obtained— 
i. Possessive Adjectives: my, mine, thy, his, etc. 


Etymologically these are Pronominal, inasmuch as they were 
originally the Possessive Cases of the Personal and Demonstrative 
Pronouns. Syntactically they are Adjectives, inasmuch as they 
qualify a Noun expressed or understood. 

ji, Compounds formed by combining -se/f with my, thy, 
him, etc. These compound forms have two uses— 

(a) Reflexive, standing as Direct or Indirect Object— 

He hid himself. I built myself a house. 
(b) Emphatic, in Apposition to a Noun or Pronoun— 


Hercules himself could do no more. 


N.B.—‘‘ Myself,” “ himself,’ are primarily Substantives, ¢.e. equi- 
valents of Nouns. “Self” is the Substantive element in ‘‘ myself,” 


“ thyself,” ete.; “him” and “them” in “ himself,” “themselves.” As, 
however, a Noun in Apposition may be said to be used Adjectivally, 
the Emphatic use of “ myself,” ete., may be called Adjectival. 
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From the Relative Pronouns are formed— 
ili. Indefinite Relatives— 


who-ever who-so-ever who-so 
what-ever what-so-ever 
which-ever which-so-ever 


* 


215. INFLEXION.—The only real Inflexion to which 
Pronouns are liable is that for Case. 


PERSONAL. 
Ist Person.—Masc. or Fem. 2ND PERSON.—MAsc. or FEM. 
Singular, Plural. Singular, Plural, 
Nom. | I we Nom. | thou you, ye 
Obj. | me us Obj. | thee you 


[Poss. | my, mine | our, ours] | [Poss. | thy, thine | your, yours | 


Sam a 


3RD PERSON.—DEMONSTRATIVE. 


a 
PLURAL. 


SINGULAR, 
Masculine, Feminine. Neuter, M. F. N, 
BOONE: ire. « he she it they 
Ol Gy iar him her it them 
Meese 1. his her, hers its their, theirs] 


{ 
STURT GARD er tA nee SSR eee ee 


RELATIVE AND INTERROGATIVE. 


SINGULAR AND PLURAL. . SINGULAR AND PLURAL, 


Masc. & Fem. | Masc. & Fem, 
Nominative . who Nominative . who? 
Objective . . whom Objective . . whom ? 


Possessive. . whose Possessive. . whose ? 
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NotTEs TO PRONOUNS. 


916. It is difficult to establish a satisfactory distinction between 
Pronouns and Adjectives. Many of the words classed above as 
Adjectives of Distinction are often included among Pronouns; e.g. each, 
every, either, some, any, other, etc. 

If the mere fact that they can be used Substantivally (7.e. without 
a Noun expressed) is sufficient to justify their inclusion, it would be 
necessary to include “much,” “more,” “all,” etc., and even ‘‘rich,” 
“poor,” etc. The term “Pronoun” is here limited (with a few ex- 
ceptions) to words which are always strictly Substantival, 7.e. which 
cannot be regarded as qualifying any Noun understood. The ex- 
ceptions (this, that, what, and which, and their compounds), though often 
used Adjectivally, are sometimes used Substantivally, in such a way 
that a Noun cannot readily be supplied. 

“Qne” may be considered a Pronoun, on the ground that it is 
actually used instead of a Noun, the notion of number being wholly lost, 
as in “ young ones.” The fact that “ other” admits of inflexion would 
perhaps justify its inclusion among Pronouns; but its Adjectival 
character is never wholly lost, and it is perhaps better classed with 
such words as “nobles,” “ Greeks,” ¢.e. Adjectives used as Nouns. 

“ Aught” and “naught” are sometimes included among Indefinite 
Pronouns; but this seems unjustifiable unless “anything,” ‘“ nothing,” 
are to be also included, 
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217. DEFINITION.—A Verb is a word by means of 
which something can be predicated (i.e. said about) a 
person or thing. 

(Without a Verb there can be no Sentence, and the Predicate of a 
Sentence must be a Verb, or contain a Verb.] 

918. CLASSIFICATION.—Verbs are divided, according to 
their meaning, into— 

1. Transitive Verbs; 7.e. Verbs denoting an action 
which is or may be directed to some object; as 
“They drank the wine.” 
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2. Intransitive Verbs ; 7.c. Verbs denoting a condition 
or action which is not directed towards an 
object; as “I live.” | 


Fach of these main divisions contains a certain number of Verbs of 
| Incomplete Predication ; 7.e. Verbs whose sense is not complete without 
| the addition of another word (Noun or Adjective), which is called the 
| Complement. (Objective or Subjective.) 

| Transitive Verbs of Incomplete Predication are called Factitive : 
|“ Her beauty made me glad.” Their Complement is Objective. § 74. 
| Intransitive Verbs of Incomplete Predication are called Copulative : 
“The way was long.” Their Complement is Subjective. § 65-70. 


, Verbs are also divided, according to their mode of 
Inflexion, into Strong and Weak. § 224, 234. 


Certain Verbs—as be, have, do, shall, will, may,— 
are called— : 


Auxiliary Verbs when they merely help to form the 
Tenses of other Verbs; as “The wind did blow;” 
“T have spoken.” 

Independent or Notional where they have their full 
meaning; as “They did the work;” “I have a 
reason.” | 


219. INFLExION.—Verbs indicate by Inflexion (or by > 


the use of Auxiliary Verbs) Voice, Mood, Tense, Number, 
Person. The Verb has two main divisions— 


The Verb Finite, exhibiting Voice, Mood, Tense, 
Number, Person. 
The Verb Infinite, exhibiting Voice, Tense. 


VOICE. 


920. There are two Voices: Active and Passive. 
The Active Voice is the name given to those forms of 


Ae, uate eos 


— 
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the Verb which indicate that the Subject of the Sentence 


denotes the doer of the action— 


The Romans invaded Britain. 


The Passive Voice is the name given to those forms of 
the Verb which indicate that the Subject of the Sentence 
denotes the person or thing acted upon— 

Britain was invaded by the Romans. 
The two Voices supply two modes of denoting the same action 


regarded from different points of view. The Object of the Active Verb 
becomes the Subject of the Passive Verb. 


Moon. 

221. The Moods of a Verb indicate by their form the 
manner in which the predication is regarded by the 
speaker. The Moods are four; viz.— 

1. Indicative. $37. 

2. Imperative. §119.} Finite Moods, 
3. Subjunctive. § 185. 

4, Infinitive Mood. § 178. 

1. The Indicative is the mood of Fact; 7.¢. it is em- 
ployed in making simple statements, in asking direct 
questions, and in putting suppositions where the matter of 
the supposition is treated as fact— 

The sun has risen. Has the time come ? 
If you are right, I am wrong. 


2. The Imperative is the mood of Command; 7.¢. it is 
employed in expressing a direct command or request-— 
Inft up your heads, 
3. The Subjunctive (or Conjunctive) is the mood of 
Thought ; 7.¢. it is employed when the event or condition 
implied by the Verb is treated as merely thought of— 


If he were here, he would deny it. 
I wish that it were true. 
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_ 4. The Infinitive Mood is used when that form of the 
Verb known as the Infinitive is combined with a Noun 
(or equivalent) to form a Substantive Phrase (§ 128). - 

I know this to be false. 


[In its other uses the Infinitive is not strictly a mood. ] 


TENSE. 
222. The Tense of a Verb indicates : 
1. The time, 
2. The completeness or 
incompleteness, 


1. Every action or event must be referred to one of 
the three divisions of time; and on this principle Tenses 
are divided into Present, Past, Future. 

2. Any action or event may be spoken of as complete, 
or as incomplete ; or, again, no indication may be given 
as to its completeness. On this principle Tenses are 
divided into Perfect, Imperfect (or Continuous), and 
Indefinite. 

There are thus nine principal Tenses (in the Indicative 
Mood), which may be tabulated as below. 

In the Active Voice the Perfect Tenses also admit of 
a Continuous or Progressive form. 


of the action denoted 
by the Verb. 


PRESENT. Past. FUTURE. 

Indefinite. | Act. I take, do take I took, did take I shall take 
Bs Pass, I am taken I was taken I shall be taken 
Tmperf. or | Act. Iam taking I was taking I shall be taking 


Continuous. Pass. I am being taken I was being taken | (I shall be being taken) 


Perfect. .| Act. Ihave taken T had taken I shall have taken 
Pass, I have been taken | I had been taken | I shall have been taken 


Perf. Cont. | Act. I have been taking | [ had been taking |, I shal] have been taking 


| 


eee 
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RELATION OF TENSE TO Moop. 


223. The Indicative Mood has the full complement of Tenses. (See 
Table.) 
The Subjunctive Mood has no separate forms to denote Future time, 


_ though Tenses COnIpgenced with showld are sometimes distinguished 


as “Future Subjunctive.” It has two groups of forms, which are 
usually distinguished as Present and Past (though better perhaps 
as Primary and Historic), each group being further divisible into 
Indefinite, Imperfect, and Perfect, as in the Indicative Mood. 

The Imperative Mood has, as a rule, only the Present Indefinite 
Tense; but a few Verbs admit of a Perfect Present; e.g. have done 
begone. 

The Infinitive Mood includes Indefinite, Imperfect, and Perfect 
forms, but does not admit of the distinction into Present, Past, and 
Future. See § 122. 


b 


FORMATION OF TENSES. 


224. Tenses are: 1. Simple or Inflected. 2. Compound. 


1. The Present Indefinite and the Past Indefinite Active 
are Simple or Inflected. 

The Past Indefinite is formed by Inflexion from the 
Present in two ways— 


(a2) In Strong Verbs the vowel-sound is modified— 
Give, gave; take, took ; speak, spoke. 

(b) In Weak Verbs, -ed, d, or¢ is added to the stem—- 
Plant, plant-ed ; hear, heard ; keep, kept. 


(See Tables of Strong and Weak Verbs, § oat) 


2. Compound Tenses. The remaining fonts of the 
Active Voice, and all the Tenses of the Passive, are 
formed by compounding the Auxiliary Verbs “have,” 
“be,” “shall,” “will,” “do,” etc., with the Participles or 
Infinitive of the Verb to be conjugated. 
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For the Inflexions of the Auxiliary Verbs see §§ 229, 
230. 


Observe that an Auxiliary used to form a Compound Tense of the 
Subjunctive is itself in the Subjunctive Mood. 


| NUMBER. 
225. The Verb is said to be— 


Singular when its Subject is a Sing. Noun or Pron, 
Plural when its Subject is a Plural Noun or Pronoun. 


PERSON, 
226. The Verb is of the— 


1st Person when the Subject is J, or we. 
2nd Person when the Subject is thou, you, Ye. 


3rd Person when the Subject is he, she, wt, they, or any 
Noun. 


The distinction of Person is marked by Inflexion 
only in— 


Pres. Indef Indic. . .. . 2nd Pers. adds -est or -st. 


ord Pers. adds -es, -s, or -eth. 
Past Indef. Indic. and Subj. 2nd Pers. adds -est or st. 


THE VERB INFINITE 
227. The Verb Infinite includes— 


Substantival. Adjectival. 
The Infinitive, Participles. 
The Gerund. 


The Infinitive (except when used as a Mood: see 
§ 221) is primarily Substantival (z.e. used as a Noun) 
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and may stand as Subject or Object to a Verb (§ 123). It 
so far partakes of the nature of a Verb, however, that it 
can take an Object, and be qualified by Adverbs. 

The Infinitive is usually, but not always, preceded by 
the Preposition “ to,” viz.— 


Active: Indef. (to) take . . . Simple. 
Imperf. (to) be taking . Compound. 
Perf. (to) have taken . 
Passive: Indef. (to) be taken 
Perf. (to) have been taken 


9 
yy} 


93 


The Gerund is also Substantival, but, like the Infinitive, 
can take an Object, and be qualified by Adverbs. § 132. 


Active: Indef. faking. . . . Simple. 
Perf. having taken. . Compound. 

Passive: Indef. being taken . 
Perf. having been taken 


93 


The Participles are Adjectival, we. they may qualify 
Nouns; but, like the Infinitive and Gerund, they retain 
their Verbal nature so far that they can take Objects, and 
be qualified by Adverbs. §§ 127, 128. 


Active: Imperf. taking, coming. 

Perf. hawing taken, having come. 
Passive: Indef. being taken. 

Perf. taken or having been taken. 


N.B.—Tuken is a Passive Participle, even when used to form an 
Active Compound tense or participle; but the corresponding participle 
of Intr. Vbs., e.g. “come,” is Active, 
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228. /NFLEXIONS OF A STRONG VERB. (TAKE) 


nr 


ate eS lame 


INDICATIVE, SUBJUNCTIVE, - 

s Dassen Past Inper, ‘page INDEF, | Past InvzEr, ‘a 
b= "tj i ii Mh: . 
tt 9, eee) take took S. 1. take | took : 
Fey 2. (thou) tak-es¢ took-est 2. take | took-est | ~ 
9 3 a tak-es took 3. take | took 4 
S| 2 eon : 
> | P. Ey Gvele take took P. 1. take | took a 

2. (you) take took 2. take | took z 

3. (they) take took 3. take | took 

ve Substantival. Adjectival, 
ee yee “ 
Zi INFINITIVE, Gurunp, Imp, Partic, Perr, Partic, (Pass.) 
4 . ae eee oo Naa: 
. (to) take tak-ing tak-ing take-n* 


INFLEXIONS OF A WEAK VERB. (PLANT.) 


INDICATIVE, SUBJUNCTIVE, 


a 

= Pres. InpDEF. Past Inver, Pres. Inpzr. Past Inper, 3 
5 S. 1. plant plant-ed S. 1. plant plant-ed 
a 2. plant-est | plant-ed-s¢ 2. plant | plant-ed-st = 
69 3 {plant-s plant-ed 3. plant | plant-ed 2 
fa : eine = 
~ | Pleven plant-ed P. 1. plant | plant-ed S 

2. plant plant-ed 2. plant | plant-ed 5 

3. plant plant-ed 3. plant | plant-ed ts 
oy Substantival. Adjectival, 
Z INFINITIVE, GERUND, ImMpPErF. Partic, Perr. Parric. (Pass.) 
= (to) plant | plant-ing plant-ing plant-ed 


* The Perfect Participle has an Active signification only in Intransitive 
Verbs; e.g. come, slept. 
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AUXILIARY VERBS. 


229. The Auxiliary Verbs le, have, do are Irregular. 


INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. IMPER. 
Pres. INDEF, | Past Inver. | PRESENT. | Past INDEF. 
Be. |S. 1. am (or be) | was be were |g 
2. art (or beest) wast be wert p tbe 
(wert) ; 
a 3. is (or be) was be were 
Pe Pl. are (or be) | were be were 
2 Have: S. 1. have had have had Re 
a 2. hast hadst have | hadst |p \have 
> 3 ore had have had } 
* (hath 
Pl. have had have had 
2. dost didst do didst |p ydo 
3 Pic did do did j 
* \does 
Piz. — do did do did 
; Substantival. Adjectival. 

t] 
ou _ 
Z INFINITIVE. GERUND. ImperF, PART. Perr. Parr, 
di (to) be being being been 
a (to) have having having had 


(to) do doing doing done 


Be, have, and do are also used as Independent Verbs. Their 
Compound Tenses are formed regularly, eg. Pres. Perf., 1 have been, 
I have had, etc. 
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AUXILIARY VERBS (DEFECTIVE). 


230. The Auxiliary Verbs shall, will, may are both 
Irregular and Defective ; 1.e. they have only those parts 
shown below. 


INDICATIVE AND SUBJUNCTIVE. 


PRESENT. Past, 
Shall. S. 1. shall S. 1. should 
2. shalt 2. should(st) 
3. shall 3. should 
Pl. — shall Pl. should 
Will. S. 1. will S. 1. would 
2. wilt 2. wouldst 
3. will 3. would 
Pl. sowill Pl. would 
May. 8. 1. may S. 1. might 
2. mayst 2. mightest 
3, may 3. might 
Pl. may Pl. might 


USE OF THE AUXILIARIES. 


Be.—i. in all Imperf. Tenses Act. 
i. in all Tenses Pass. 
ii. Perf. Tenses Act. of some Intrans. Verbs; as go. 
Have.-—All Perf. Tenses, Act. and Pass. 
Do.—Pres. and Past Indef. Act (alternative form). 
Shall.—(1st Pers.) all Future Tenses and in Pres, Subj. 
Act. and Pass. (§ 188). 
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Should.— Past Tenses, Subjunct. Act. and Pass. 

Will.—(2nd and 3rd Pers.) all Future Tenses Aci 
and Pass. | 

Would.—(2nd and 3rd Pers.) Past Tenses Subj. Act. 
and Pass. 

May.—Pres. Tenses, Subj. Act. and Pass. 


Might.—Past Tenses Subj. Act. and Pass. 


N.B.—Shall, will, and may are also used as Independent Verbs 
See § 192, 
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CONJUGATION OF THE 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 


ee 


PRESENT, 
5. 1. Aske 
2. takest 


takes 
3. (fee 
Plur. take 


Compound form. 
S. 1. do take 
2. dost take 


does 
33 doth} take 
Plur. do take 
S. 1. am taking 


INDEFINITE, 


VERB FINITE. 


2. art taking 


3. is taking 
Plur. are taking 


IMPERFECT. | 


S. 1. have taken 
2. hast taken 


3. has taken 
Plur. have taken 


Continuous form. 
have been taking 


INDEFINITE 
IMPERFECT 


PERFECT 


VERB INFINITE. 


| Prerrect (Continuous) 


Past, 


took 
tookest 
took 


ee 


‘took 


Compound form. 
did take 
didst take 


did take 
did take 
was taking 
wast taking 


was taking 
were taking 


had taken 


hadst taken 


had taken 
had taken 


Continuous form. 


had been taking 


INFINITIVE. 


—————-_—_—_—_—- —————  eeeeeeSeSeSeSSSSseF 


(to) take 


(to) be taking 


(to) have taken 


(to) have been taking 


Fururs. 


shall take 
wilt take 


will take 
shall take 
will take 


shall be) 


wilt be 


will be 
shall be 


shall have 


taking 


wilt have hee 


will have 
shall have 


Continuous form, 


shall have been taking 
| ———___—_ a ee  eeeeeeeee 


Substantival, 


GERUND. 


taking 


a 


| ; 
having taken 


VERB, 


VERB TAKE (ACTIVE VOICE). 


PRESENT. 


take or do take 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


Past, 


took or did take 


should take 
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P. take (ye) 
P. do take 


have been taking | had been taking 


| 


Adjectival. 


PARTICIPLES. 


taking 


having taken (N.B, Baar sie Verbs have a simple Perf. aie come) 


take ,, do take | tookest or didst take erat 
; shouldst 
take ,, do take | took or did take fea abe 
would } anes = 
take ,, do take | took or did take should, take 5 
ne So)” eee FV OUI So 
. BOE tks ae 
may take}! might take ould gs 
, x te es O° 
mayst take mightest take at aytake fs 
may take might take Dw 
may take might take sh 
be taking ? were taking should be taking? | .& 
’ : wouldst ) be taki wn 
be taking. wert taking eb ast} one me a 2 
be taking were taking S S 
be taking were taking ig = 
have taken # had taken should linve = . 
have taken hadst taken idee taken 5 - 
have taken had taken a 
have taken had taken py 
= 
Continuous form. Continuous form, Continuous form. a 
shd. have been taking 


having been taking 


— eee = — en 
— 


1 Or shall take. * Or may (shall) be taking. 
* Or may (shall) have taken. 


7 Or might be taking. 
5 Or might have tuken. 
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232. ; PASSIVE VOICE, 
Si) ee 


| | INDICATIVE MOOD, 


PRESENT. Past. FUTURE. : 
Es (eee arretser pestis arctetcinhsavnipesteeeninnie / 
Inver, |S. l. am taken was taken shall be taken 


q 
2. art taken, &c. wast taken, &e, | wilt be taken, &c. 


Imverr. |S. 1. am beiug taken | was being taken 


l 
2. art being taken | wast being taken 


1. have been taken | had been taken | shall have been taken 
2. hast been taken | hadst been taken | shalt have been taken 
Sr ee | nn 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


Perr. |S. 


PRESENT. Past. 
Inder. |S.1. be taken! | were (should, might, be) taken 
2. be taken, &.] were (wouldst, mightest be) taken 
Ivperr. |8. 1, were being taken 
2. wert being taken 
Perr. |S 


1. have }een ( §| had been (should have been) taken 
2. have been*|3 | hadst been (wouldst have been) taken 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
S. be (thon) taken) | P. be (ye) taken 
IE aE 


Substantival. Adjectival, 


INFINITIVE. GERUND, PARTICIPLES. 
InDEF. | (to) be taken being taken | being taken 
Perr. | (to) have been taken | having been taken | taken or 


having been taken 


' Or “may (shall) be taken.” * Or may (shall) have been taken. 
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IRREGULAR AND DEFECTIVE VERBS. 


233.—Besides the Verbs shall, will, may (see § 230) the 
following are Defective and Irregular. 


Can. Present. . Past. 
So. 1. can P. can S. 1. could P. could 
; 2. canst can 2. couldst could 
3. can can 3. could could 


Can, originally the Past Tense of a Verb cunnan = 
“to know.” Cf. cunning = “knowing.” Can has now a 
Present signification, and the Weak form cowld takes its 
place as a Past Tense. The / in could is inserted in 
imitation of would. 

Must.—No inflexions. Originally a Past Tense; now 
used with Present signification. 

Dare.— Originally a Past Tense; now used as Present 
(3rd Sing. dare) with Past Tense durst. But dare may be 
fully conjugated as a Regular Weak Verb. 

Ought.—Originally a Past Tense of owe; now chiefly 
with Present signification. 

S. 1. Lought 2. thou oughtest 3. he ought, &e. 

The following are more or less archaic :— 


Wot.—Originally Past Tense of to wit = ‘‘know,” but used as 
Present, wist supplying a Past Tense. Wont,—The Past Tense 
and Participle of a Verb = “to dwell;” hence ‘‘to be accustomed.” 
Quoth.—The Past Tense of a Verb not used in Present, except in 
the compound be-queath. Worth (only used in such expressions as 
“Woe worth the day”) = “befall,” ‘‘become.” (Verb weorthan.) 
Hight.—Past and Present = ‘is called” or “ was called.” Dight.— 
A Perfect Participle (dihtan) = “ equip,” “ adorn.” 


IMPERSONAL VERBS. 


Thinks, lists, and. seems, with Past Tenses thought, listed, seemed, 
used in such expressions as “ Methinks” (= ‘It seems to me”’), are 
Impersonal; 7.e. no Subject is expressed, “me” being related to the 
Verb as an Indirect Object. List and seen may be used Personally : 
“The wind bloweth where it listeth.” 
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STRONG CONJUGATION. 


234—The Past Indefinite is formed by modifying 
the vowel sound. : 
The Participle is formed by adding -en or n (often 
omitted); the vowel sound is sometimes modified algo. 
Strong Verbs may be classed as follows -— 


A. Past Indef. only is modified in various ways. 


Past. Partic. Pres, Past Ind. Partie. 
sa — give gave given 
2a == © bid bade, bid bidden, bid 
gear: _ come came come 
4a — — see saw seen 
D6 — fall fell fallen 
6 e — know knew known 
7 Ons tee take took taken 

B. Past Indef. and Participle both modified alike, 
onde: a lie lay lain 
9 8 a sit sit, sate sat 

10 & é hold held held 
Be amt i bite bit bitten, bit 
12 6 6 break broke, brake broken 
Larreo 6 abide abode abode 
14 6 i) tread trod trodden, trod 
15 6 i) win won won 
16 it ti strike struck struck 
1700 00 ~— stand stood | stood 
18 ou ou-_—ibind bound bound 
19 fight fought fought 

C. Past Indef. and Participle modified differently, 
20. a ti drink drank, drunk drunk 
21. e ) fly flew flown 
22 oO i rise rose risen 


D. (a) Reduplicated Pas 
3 do 


STRONG VERBS. 


t Indef. 
did 


(6) No modif. of vowel. 


24 


beat 


beat 


done 


beaten 


VERBS OF STRONG CONJUGATION. 


The numbers refer to the types on the opposite page. 
* denotes that both Past Indef. and Participle admit 
the weak form also. 


abide, 13 
arise, 22 
awake, 13* 
bear, 12+ 
beat, 24 
begin, 20 
behold, 10 
bid, 2 
bind, 18 
bite, 11 
blow, 6 
break, 12 
burst, § 
chide, 11 
choose, 120 
cleave, 12” 
cling, 16 
come, 3 
crow, 6* 
dig, 16 

do, 25 
draw, 6 


drink, 20 


+ Born, partic. of bear, “to bring forth.” 
t Has also beholden. 
** Slew, slain. 


carry.” 


|| Past Ind. afe. 


drive, 22 
eat, 1 | 
fall, 5 
fight, 19 
find, 18 
fling, 16 
fly, 21 
forbear, 12 
forget, 14 
forsake, 7 
freeze, 120 
get, 14 
give, 1 
grind, 18 
grow, 16 
hang, 16* 
heave, 13* 
hide, 11 
hold, 10 
know, 6 
lie, 8 

ride, 22 


ring, 20 
rise, 22 
run, 3 
see, 4 
shake, 7 
shine, 15* 
shoot, 14- 
shrink, 20 
sing, 20 
sink, 20 
sit, 9 
shear, 12*o 
slay, 6** 
slide, 11 
sling, 16 
slink, 16 
smite, 22 
speak, 12 
spin, 20 
spring, 20 
stand, 17 
steal, 120 


stick, 16 
sting, 16 
stink, 20 
stride, 22 
strike, 16 9 
string, 16 
strive, 22 
swear, 12 
swing, 16 
swim, 20 
take, 7 
tear, 12 
thrive, 22* 
throw, 6 
tread, 14 
wake, 13* tf 
wear, 120 
weave, 120 
win, 15 
wind, 18 
wring, 16 
write, 22 


Borne, partie. of bear, “to 
§ Past burst. 
tt Participle waked only. 


Partic. burst, 


o Past Indef. only in 0: chose, froze, shore, stole, wore, etc. 
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235. WEAK CONJUNCTION. 
I. Regular Verbs form Past Indef. and Perf. Participle 
by adding -ed ; as— plant planted planted 
1. Final e is omitted : love _lov-ed lov-ed 
2. y(after conson.) becomes?: carry carried carri-ed 
-ed is sometimes written as -¢ inverbs ending in p and in— 
3. i. burn, learn, pen burn burnt burnt 
4, ii, pass, bless, press pass past past 
5. ii, smell, dwell, spell, spill smell smelt smelt 


I]. Irregular Verbs may be classified thus— 
(a) -d or -¢ is added, and the stem undergoes changes. 


6. Vowel sound shortened: kneel knélt knélt 
ip hear heard heard 
8. Vowel sound changed (au): catch caught caught 
9, (ou): bring brought brought 
10. work wrought wrought 
ik: 0:sell sold sold 
12. y becomes ¢: say said said 
(6) A consonant is elided. 
13. (k): make made(maked) made 
14, (v): have had (haved) had 
le, (th) : clothe clad clad 
(c) Stem ends in -d or -t, and termination -ed ig dropped. 
16. Without further change: cut cut cut 
17. d(after land n)becomes-t: send sent sent 
18. Vowel sound shortened: lead  éd léd 


(d) Some Verbs (otherwise Regular) have a second Perf. 
Part., formed, as in Strong Conj., by adding -en or -n, 


19. Without further change: shave,shaved, shaven or shaved 
20. With modified vowel: swell, swelled, swollen or swelled 


N.B,—The Participle in en or m is in many cases only used as an 
Adjective ; e.g. molten, shaven, graven, rotten. 

Go makes Past Participle gone, but borrows its Past Indef. went 
from the Verb wend, which also makes wended. 


3 


VERB. 


WEAK CONJUGATION. 
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The numbers refer to the type-Verbs on the opposite page. 


* denotes that both Past Indef. and Participle are also 

formed Regularly. | 

 f denotes that the Participle is also formed Regularly. 
s denotes that the Verb was formerly Strong. 


bend, 17 ¢ 
bereave, 6 * 
beseech, 9 
bleed, 18 
bless, 4 * 
breed, 18 
bring, 9 
build, 17 f 
burn, 3 * 
buy, 9 
cast, 16 
catch, 8 

8 cleave, 6 
clothe, 15 * 
cost, 16 

s creep, 6 
cut, 16 
deal, 6 
dream, 6 * 
dwell, 5 * 
feed, 18 
feel, 6 
flee, 7 
freight, 8* tf 
gild, 17 * 


gird,:17 * 
go, 21 
grave, 19 
have, 14 
s help, 20 
hew, 19 
hide, 18 § 
hit, 16 
hurt, 16 
keep, 6 
kneel, 6 
knit, 16 * 
lade, 19 
lay, 12 
lead, 18 
lean, 6 * 
s leap, 6 * 
learn, 3 * 
leave, 6 
let, 16 
light, 18 * 
lose, 6 
make, 13 
mean, 6 
meet, 18 


t Past Ind. freighted only. 


smelt, 20 
mow, 19 
pass, 4 * 
pay, 12 
pen, 3* 
press, 4 * 
put, 16 
read, 16 
rend, 17 
rid, 16 
rive, 19 
rot, 19 
say, 12 
saw, 19 
seek, 9 
send, 17 
sell, 11 
set, 16 
shape, 19 
shave, 19 
shoe, 7 
show, 19 
shred, 16 
shrive, 19 


shut, 16 
8 sleep, 6 
slit, 16 
sow, 19 
speed, 6 
spell, 5 
spend, 17 
split, 16 
spread, 16 
stay, 12 * 
strew, 19 * 
sweat, 16 * 
sweep, 6 
s swell, 20 
teach, 8 
tell, 11 
think, 9 
thrust, 16 
s wash, 19 
wax, 19 
wet, 16 * 
8 weep, 6 
whet, 16 * 
work, 10 * 


§ Partic. hidden or hid, 


Q 
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ADVERB. 


236, DiErinirIon.—An Adverb is a word which qualifies 
or limits the application of a Verb, Adjective, or other 
Adverb. 

Speak gently. The world is very evil. 
The lady doth protest too much. 


237. CLASSIFICATION. 


I. Adverbs may be classified according to their Function. 


1. Simple Adverbs: 


i. Which simply qualify a Verb, Adj. or Adv.; as 
here, then, so. 

ii, Which qualify a Verb, ete. but also give an 
Interrogative force to the Sentence ; e.g. when ? 
where ? why ? whence ? whither ? how ? etc. 


2. Conjunctive Adverbs, which qualify a Verb, etc, 
standing in a Clause, and also connect the Clause with the 
main Sentence. They are when, where, whence, whither 
(and their Compounds), how, as. 


Observe that when, where, etc., are used both as Simple (Interrog). 
and as Conjunctive Adverbs (except as, which is not Interrog.), and — 
that each member of the series (when, where, etc.) has, corresponding 
to it, a Simple Adverb of Demonstrative force, which supplies an 
answer to the Interrogative, and may stand in correlation with the 
Conjunctive Adverb. Thus— 


Interrog. when? Demonst. then, now. Conj. when. 
“ where ? < there, here. ,, where. 
o how ? ad thus, so,as. ,, as. 
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II. Adverbs may be classified according to Meaning: 


1, Time: i. when, then, now, never, soon, as, ete. 
li, (Repetition.) often, seldom, once, twice, ete. 
2. Place: i. (Locality.) where, there, here, in, up, ete, 
(Order.) firstly, secondly, lastly, ete. 
3, Cause: why, wherefore, therefore, hence, so. 
4, Manner: how, so, as, ill, well, badly, ete. 
5. Degree: much, little, quite, very, wholly, ete. 
6. Affirmation and Negation: yes, no, nay, surely, etc. 


[Aye ( = “ ever”), no, nay ( = “never”), yes ( = “be it ever”), 
as used in answering a question, are sometimes classed as Interjections. ] 


238. INFLEXION.—When Adverbs admit of Comparison, 
the Comparative and Superlative Degrees are formed (as 
in Adjectives). 

(a) By terminations: soon, soon-er, soon-est. 
(0) By more and most: rarely, more rarely, most rarely. 


The Adverbs well, il1, little, much, etc., are compared in the same 
way as the corresponding Adjectives, good, bad, little, much, ete. 


PREPOSITION. 


239. Drrintt10on.—A Preposition is a word placed before 
a Noun (or equivalent) in the Objective Case to denote 
the relation of one thing to another. 


I stood on the bridge at midnight. 


On and at denote the relation of the action stood to 
bridge and midnight. 


The combination of Prepositions with a Noun (or equivalent) forms 
a Phrase, which is equivalent, first, to an Adverb, and then (by means 
of an ellipse) to an Adjective. (Sec § 61, 108.) 
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‘240. CLASSIFICATION.—Prepositions may be classified 
thus— 

1. Simple: at, by, for, from, in, of off, on, through, till, 
to, wp, with, under, after, over. 

2. Compound. 

(a2) Adverb + Preposition (prefixed or suffixed): abdaft, 
about, above, before, behind, beneath, beyond, but, into, 
throughout, underneath, until, unto, upon, within, without. 

N.B.—On to, out of, though written separately, may be classed as 
Compound. See § 104. 

(b) Preposition + Noun or Adjective: aboard, across, 
against, along, amid(st), among(st), (a)rownd, astride, 
athwart, below, beside(s), between, betwiat, (a)down, inside, 
outside, since. 

N.B.—a- (in aboard, etc.) = “on; ” be (in below, etc.) = “ by.” 

3. Words used as Prepositions. See § 104. 

(a) Participles: except, concerning, during, notwith- 
standing, past, respecting, touching, regarding, saving, save. 

(6) Toward(s) (first an Adjective, then Adverb) is now 
used exactly like a Preposition, and is classed as such, 

Near, nearer, next, are similarly used, but are not 
generally classed among Prepositions, as they can still be 
used as ordinary Adjectives or Adverbs. §§ 106, 108. 

Most of the Prepositions in 1 and 2 are also used as 
Adverbs. 


CONJUNCTION. 


241, DEFINITION.—Conjunctions are words used to join 
words, phrases, or clauses together. 

N.B.—The Relative Pronouns and the Relative or Conjunctive 
Adverbs have also this connective force. But they are not Conjunc- 
tions; for they also enter into the construction of the Sentence as 
Substantives, Adjectives, or Adverbs. A Conjunction is a mere link. 
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242. CLASSIFICATION.—Conjunctions are divided into: 
1. Co-ordinative. 2. Subordinative. 


1. Co-ordinative Conjunctions are used— 


(a) To connect two or more co-ordinate clauses; “ie. 
two or more sentences which, though connected in thought, 
are grammatically independent of each other. 


Art may err, but Nature cannot miss, 


(6) To connect words and phrases which stand in 
same relation to the rest of the sentence. 


He stood between the people and their king. 
They swore either to conquer or to die.” 


The Co-ordinative Conjunctions are— 


i, Copulative: both... and. 

li. Adversative: bit. 

iii. Alternative: cither ... or, neither ... nor 
whether ... or. 


bd 


N.B.— Both is of course an Adjective in “ With both hands,” and 
may be treated as Adj. in “‘ Both the chariot and the horse are fallen.” 


2. Subordinative Conjunctions are used to connect 
dependent or subordinate Clauses (Subst. or Adverb.) with 
the main Sentence. They may be classified as follows— 


(1) Introducing Substantival Clauses: that. 
(2) Introducing Adverbial Clauses :— 


* There seems to be no good reason for limiting this function to the 
Conjunction and, as is usually done. The example given above, “ They 
swore,” etc., contains only one assertion, and cannot be resolved into two 
without entirely rewriting the sentence. So “ They came without money 
or food;” “An old but still vigorous man appeared.” Even in such 
sentences as “ Rocks resist the billows and the sky,” where it would be 
easy to resolve the sentence as written into two separate statements, it is 
wholly unnecessary (for the purpose of analysis) to do so. 
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* 


(a) Temporal: before, after, since, till, now, ere 


(while*). 
(5) Causal: because, for, since, as, whereas, that. 
(c) Final: that, lest. 
(d) Consecutive: chat. * 


(¢) Conditional: if, wnless, except, but, whether. 
(f) Concessive: though, although. 
(g) Comparative: than. 


NOTES ON THE CONJUNCTIONS. 


243. Co-ordinative.—Such words as also, likewise, yet, therefore, 
hence, etc., are by many grammarians included among Co-ordinative 
Conjunctions. These words undoubtedly imply a reference to a 
preceding sentence; but the connection between the two sentences 
is one of meaning rather than of grammatical structure, and such 
words are perhaps better classed as Adverbs. See § 163. 

Subordinative.—The use of the word that as a Conjunction (in 
Subst. Clauses) is a development from its use as a Demonstrative 
Adjective. “I believe that you are right” = “I believe that (state- 
ment) ;”’ viz., “you are right.” The Demonstrative force of that (used 
in this way) has now disappeared, and the word has become a mere 
sign that the group of words which it introduces must be treated 
collectively as Substantival. 

That in Consecutive (and possibly in Final Clauses) seems to have 
usurped the place of as, and to be used much in the same way as a 
Conjunctive Adverb, he ¢hat in Final Clauses may also be explained 
as = “for that,” the Preposition having been lost instead of the that. - 

The other Subordinative Conjunctions have for the most part 
arisen out of the combination of that with Prepositions and Adverbs 
or Adverbial Phrases. The process of development may be shown 
thus— 


“T had spoken: after that, I was sorry.” (Zhat = I had spoken.) 
“After that I had spoken, I was sorry.” (After, a Preposition 
governing Substantival Clause.) 
“ After Thad spoken, I was sorry.” (After, a Conjunction introducing 
Adverbial Clause.) 


* While is more usually classed among Conjunctive Adverbs, 
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Thus after is simply the residuum of “after that.” It would still 
be perfectly possible to consider after as a Preposition, directly 
governing the Substantival Clause, “I had spoken.” “ After I had 
spoken” would then be a Prepositional Phrase (Adverbial). It is 
more usual, however, to class after as a Conjunction, and ‘“ After I 
had spoken” as an Adverbial Clause. A similar explanation may be 
given of before, but, ere, except, for, since, till, wntil, without. 

Though, now, whereas (originally Adverbs), because, unless, lest 
(Adverbial Phrases), while, if (Nouns used Adverbially), are also 
found in combination with that, which appears in most of these cases 
to have a Relative rather than a Demonstrative force; as, “‘ because 
that” = “by the cause that,” “if that”? = “on the condition that,” 
‘“‘ while that” = “ (during) the tinfe that.” Here again that has been 
dropped, and the residuum is classed as a Conjunction. 


) INTERJECTION. 


244, Interjections are words used to aE mental 
emotion; as oh, ah, alas, etc. 

Interjections have no syntactical relation to the rest of 
the sentence. 


NoTE ON PARSING. 


245. The Part of Speech to which any given word belongs can, as 
a rule, only be determined by considering the function of that word in 
a given sentence. Very many words may be either Nouns or Verbs, 
as sleep, play, walk, etc. Others may be Adjectives or Verbs, as 
smooth, hollow, etc. Again, Nouns may be used Adjectivally, and 
Adjectives may be used Substantivally, ete. See §§ 81-85. 
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SYNTAX AND ANALYSIS OF SENTENCKS. 


246. A Sentence is a group* of words by which— 
1. A Statement is made, as The earth shook. 


2. A Question is asked, ss Who goes there ? 
3 A Wish is expressed, ‘ Long live the King. 
‘(A Command _,, y Depart hence. 


SUBJECT AND PREDICATE, 


247. Every Sentence consists of two Parts—1. Subject. 
2. Predicate. 


1, The Subject is the word, or words, denoting that 
which is spoken about (§ 21). 

2. The Predicate is the word, or words, denoting that 
which is said about the person or thing denoted by the 
Subject. 

Subject. Predicate, 
The morning | came. 

The Subject (in its simplest form) is a Noun (or 
equivalent (§ 253)) in the Nominative Case. 

The Predicate (in its simplest form) is, or contains, a 
Finite Verb, which agrees with the Subject in Number and 
Person. 


VERB, OBJECT, AND COMPLEMENT. 


248. Verbs are divided into two main classes, viz.— 


1. Transitive Verbs denoting an action (feeling, etc.) 
which is or may be directed towards a person or thing ; 
as strike, love, take. 


* A single word may (grammatically) form a Sentence, as “Go.” 
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| The word denoting the person or thing towards which 
the action is directed is called the Object; ¢.g.— 
‘The sun lights the earth.” 


The Object (§41) is a Noun (or the equivalent of a 
Noun) and is in the Objective Case. 


2. Intransitive Verbs denoting an action or feeling not 
directed towards a person or thing; as die, sleep, tremble. 

Both classes (7.e. Transitive and Intransitive) include a 
certain number of Verbs which may require the addition of 
another word to complete their significance. These are 
called Verbs of Incomplete Predication. 

Transit. Vbs. of Incompl. Pred. are called Factitive. 


He made him | ruler, 


Intransitive Vbs. of Incompl. Pred. are called 
Copulative (§ 65). 


The way was | long. The sky looks | dark. 


The word completing significance of a Verb of Incom- 
plete Predication is called the Complement. 

The Complement of a Factitive Verb is called the 
Objective Complement; it may be a Noun (or equiv.) or 
Adjective (or equiv.), and agrees with the Object in Case. 

“ He made him ruler,” 


The Complement of a Copulative Verb is called the Sub- 
jective Complement: it may be a Noun (or equiv.) or Adj. 
(or equiv.), and agrees with the Subject in Case. 

«The sky looks dark.” 

The Passive of a Transitive Verb is, for the purposes 
of Analysis, equivalent toan Intransitive Verb. 

The Passive of a Factitive Verb is, for the purposes of 
Analysis, equivalent to a Copulative Verb (§ 77). 
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249. PRIMARY ELEMENTS OF THE SENTENCE, 
The Sentence has, therefore, four possible forms, 


Subj. + Transitive Vb. + Object. 

Subj. + Fact. Vb. (Act.) + Obj. + Obj. Compl. 

Intrans. Vb. or 

Pass. of Trans. Vb. 
: Copulat. Verb or 

Subj. + | Pew. of Fact. Vb. 


Subj. + 


+ Subj. Compl. 


The Subject, Verb, Object, and Complement may be 
called the Primary Elements of the Sentence. 

The Verb, together with its Object and Complement 
(if any), forms the Predicate.* 


250. The relation between the various elements of the 
Sentence is the same whether the Sentence be in the 
form of a Statement, Question, or Command. 


‘I. Statement. “You speak the truth.” 
2. Question. “You speak the truth?” (§ 117). 
3. Command. “Speak (you) the truth” (§ 119). 


In all three Sentences you is Subj., truth is Obj., and speak 
the Verb. 


SECONDARY ELEMENTS OF THE SENTENCE. 


251. Hach of the Primary Elements may be qualified. 
Nouns (Subj., Obj., or Compl.) may be qualified by 
Adjectives (or equivalents). 


The fair breeze blew. They drank the red wine. 
Se ON 


* The meaning of the word Predicate is sometimes limited so as to 
denote the Verb only. 
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Verbs and Adjective Complements may be qualified 
by Adverbs (or equivalents)— 


He ran swiftly. The world is very evil. 
Adjectives and Adverbs so used form the Secondary 
Elements of the Sentence. 


N.B.—Qualifying words may themselves be qualified, t.e. Adjectives 
and Adverbs may be qualified by other Adverbs (§ 56); e.g.— 


Too many cooks spoil the broth. 


EQUIVALENTS. 

252, The place of a Simple Noun, Adjective, or Adverb 
may be taken by a word, or a group of words used col- 
lectively, as equivalent to a Noun, Adjective, or Adverb. 
Such a group is called a— | 

Phrase when it does not contain a Finite Verb ; 

Clause when it does contain a Finite Verb. 


EXAMPLES OF PHRASE AND CLAUSE. 


A man of wisdom (= wise). Adj. Phrase. 
Lift her with care (= carefully), Adv. Phrase. 
All that is bright must fade. Adj. Clause. 
Angels listen when she speaks. Ady. Clause. 


Norn i. The term Phrase should strictly be limited to groups of 
words (not containing a Finite Verb) that, in their grammatical 
relation to the rest of the sentence, can only be considered collectively ; 
e.g. Prep. + Noun, Nom. Absol., and the Subst. Phrases discussed in 
ch.xv. The term Phrase is, however, often extended to include such 
groups as (1) a Participle with Obj. or Adv., eg. ‘' So saying, he rose; 
(2) Infin, with Object, e.g. “ Zo do thas requires patience:” though it 
‘s clear that the relation of “saying” to “he” can be considered 
without reference to ‘‘ so.” 

ii. A quotation is not strictly a Clause, since its form is un- 
influenced by any change in the form of the Principal Sentence. 
A Subst. Clause may be so influenced. 
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253. TABLE OF EQUIVALENTS, 


Noun Equivalents— 


. Pronoun. (§ 12, 21.) 
. Adjective (used Subst.). 
. Adverb  (_,, ia) 
. Infinitive. 

Gerund. (§ 132.) 
. Subst. Clause. 

. Subst. Phrase. 

. Quotation. 


Adjective Equivalents— 


. Participle. (§ 127.) 
. Noun (= Adject.). 

. Noun in Apposition. 
Noun in Posses, Case. 

. Phrase (Prep. + Noun). 
. Infinitive. (§ 123.) 
mad, (= Aap) 

. Adj. Clause. 
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Adverb Equivalents— 


I thank you. Who calls? 

Hvil pursueth sinners (§ 81). 
Till then I banish thee (§ 83). 
To complain is foolish (§ 123). 


[thank thee for teaching me, 


We know that it is true (§ 141). 
He maketh wars to cease (§ 178). 
*““ Come back,” he cried. 


A lost sheep. The setting sun. 
The winter winds blow (§ 82). 

He sent Moses, his servant (§ 88). 
The king’s army is beaten (§ 90). 
He spoke words of wisdom (§ 61). 
My wish to serve you is clear. 
The people here are savages (§ 84). 
All that is bright must fade (§ 139). 


1. Noun (or Pronoun) in Objective Case denoting— 


(a) Time. 

(6) Measure or Direction. 
(c) Manner or Degree. 
(d) Cognate Object. 

(e) Indirect Object. 


2. Phrase (Prep. + Noun). 
3. Infinitive. 

4. Nom. Absol. Phrase, 

5. Adv. Clause. 


He reigned ten years (§ 96). 
It is two feet long (§ 96). 
He rode full speed (§ 96). 
She lived her life (§ 97). 
He gave me hope (§ 92). . 


Lift her with care (§ 61). 

We came to see you (§ 128). 

This being done he started (§ 136). 
Look before you leap (§ 140). 
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254. SimpPLeE, CoMPOUND, AND COMPLEX. 
I. The Subject, Object, and Complement is— 
(a) Simple, z.c. consisting of a single Noun, Adj., ete. 


(Subj.) The fair breeze blew. 
(Obj.) They drank the red wine. 


(0) Compound, 1.c. consisting of two or more Nouns, ete. 
The horse and his rider are fallen (Subj.) (§ 23). 
The minstrel was infirm and old (Compl.) (§ 67). 


(c) Complex, consisting of a Phrase or Clause. 


That he is mad is certain. 


II. Similarly, Qualification is— 
(a) Simple, 1.¢. single Adj. or Adverb. 
They sang gaily. The fair breeze blew. 


(b) Compound, i.e. two or more co-ordinate Adj. or 
Adverbs (§ 56). 


Slowly and sadly we \aid him down (Adv.), 
Cassius has a lean and hungry look (Adj.). 


(c) Complex, 7.c. qualifying word itself qualified (§ 56). 
Too many cooks spoil the broth. 


III. Sentences are— 
(a) Simple, 7.c. containing one Finite Verb. 
Birds of a feather flock together. 


(6) Compound, 7.c. two or more sentences grammatically 
independent of each other, and joined by Co- 
ordinative Conjunctions (§ 157). 


The trumpet sounded and the temple shook. 
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(c) Complex, i.e. containing a Subordinate or Dependent 
Clause used as an equivalent of — 


i. Noun._-They told me that the time was come. 
ii, Adj.—Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 
iii. Adv.— When the cat is away the mice will play. 


255. CLASSIFICATION OF CLAUSES. 


ib Substantival, te, standing as Subj., Obj., ete. (like a 
Noun). | 


i. Indirect Statement. 
Brutus hath told you (that) Oxsar was ambitious. 
ii. Indirect Command or Wish. , 


He commanded that the furnace should be heated. 


ii. Indirect Question. 


I know not why I am so sad. 


Il. Adjectival, ¢.e. qualifying a Noun (or equivalent). 
This is the house that Jack built. 


IIT. Adverbial, te. qualifying Verb, Adj., or Advb. 
(§ 145). 


i. Temporal (i.e. of Time): before, after, since, 
whale, ete. 


When the cat is away, the mice will play, 


ii. Local (i.e. of Place): where, whence, ete. 
The blood will follow where the knife is driven. 


ii. Causal: because, since, as, ete. 


I came because your horse would come, 
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iv. Final (7.e. of Purpose): that, lest. 


Open them wide that she may enter in. 


Consecutive (7.¢. of Consequence): so... that. 


a 


I am so feeble that I cannot speak. 


vi. Conditional: of, wnless. 


If ye have tears prepare to shed them now. 


vii. Concessive: though, however, ete. , 


A. book’s a book, although there’s nothing in it. 


viii. Manner: as. § 167. 


Heaven does with us, as we with torches do, 


ix. Degree: than, as, the... the. §§ 166, 168, 


His bark is worse than his bite. 
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MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES, 


Simple Sentences— 


Ill fares the land to hastening ills a prey. 

Hope deferred maketh the heart sick. 

. She blushed blood-red for very shame. 

. Loose on the breeze their tresses flew. 

. And high their snowy arms they threw. 

. Full many a flower is born to blush unseen. 

. I could have better spared a better man. 

. There was turning of keys and creaking of locks. 

_ All our knowledge is ourselves to know. 

10. Like the sun, they shine on all alike. 

11. What doth cherish weeds but gentle air? 

12. All at once, all round him rose in fire. 

13. Smack went the whip; round went the wheels. 
14. How often have I blessed the coming day ! 

15. The eastern front was glorious to behold. 

16. He is for ever plotting how to do some good. 

17. Now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace, 
18. The sluggard will not plough by reason of the cold. 
19. Muttering his wayward fancies he would rove. 

20. Deep in yon cave Honorius long did dwell. 

21. She, crowned with olive green, came softly sliding. 
22. Innumerable troubles are come upon me. 

23. The rose is sweetest crowned with morning dew. 
24. Thy right hand shall teach thee terrible things. 
25. Kings’ daughters were among thy honourable women. 
26. He only wished for worlds beyond the grave. 

27. The foam of his gasping lay white on the turf. 

28. All thy waves and storms are gone over me. 

29. If He do but touch the hills, they shall smoke. 

30. When thou hidest thy face, they are troubled, 


60. 


61. 
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. Be not thou afraid, though one be made rich, 

. While he lived, he counted himself a happy man. 

. They think that their houses shall continue for ever. 
. She tastes the fruit before the blossom falls. 

. Train up a child in the way he should go. 

. Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap. 
. Thou art set in the throne that judgest right, 

. Tears such as angels weep burst forth. 

. He says in verse what others say in prose, 

. That John may stand, then Arthur needs must fall, 
. I would that I were low laid in my grave. 

. If thy heart fail thee, why then climb at all? 

. Which way did he say he would return ? 

. Then mark what ills the scholar’s life assail. 

. The more his love the lesser is his grief. 

. What is man that Thou art mindful of him? 

. Brutus will start a spirit as soon as Cesar, 

. Lam content, so thou wilt have it so, 

. No man so potent breathes but I will beard him, 

. Thou art no more prince than she is queen. 

. He layeth up the deep as in a treasure-house, 

. Where’er we tread ’tis haunted, holy ground. 

. My hope is gone now Suffolk is deceased. 

. Can he smile on such deeds as his children have done? 
. Henceforth bear his name whose form thou bearest. 
. Tis from higher life high characters are drawn. 

. Where do you think he keeps his store of gold ? 


. There is not in the wide world a valley so sweet 


As that vale, in whose bosom the bright waters meet, 


. Hereditary bondsmen, know ye not, 


Who would be free, themselves must strike the blow ? 
When Bishop Berkeley said there was no matter, 
And proved it, ’twas no matter what he said. 
Though the last glimpse of Erin with sorrow I see, 
Yet wherever thou art will be Erin to me, 

R 
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64, 


65. 


66. 


67. 


68. 


69. 


70. 


i: 


72. 


73, 


74. 
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. There’s not the smallest orb which thou beholdest, 


But in his motion like an angel sings, 


3. Ask of thy mother earth why oaks are made 


Taller and stronger than the weeds they shade. 


There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them how we will. 


As I came up the valley, whom think ye I should see 
But Robin leaning on the bridge ? 


The visit paid, with ecstasy we come, 
As from a seven years’ transportation, home, 


Think not my spirits are always as light, 
And as free from a pang, as they seem to you now. 


When thou dost hear I am as I have been, 
Approach me, and thou shalt be as thou wast. 


If from society we learn to live, 
’Tis solitude should teach us how to die. 


I should have been more strange, I must confess, 
But that thou overheardest, ere I was aware. 


When thou were heard, that poor little bird 
Was so changed in a moment, ’twas really absurd. 


However that be, you'll doubtless agree 
It signifies little to you or to me. 


If it were done, when ’tis done, then ’twere well 
It were done quickly. 


"Tis sweet to hear the watch-dog’s honest bark 

Bay deep-mouthed welcome, as we draw near home. 
"Tis sweet to know there is an eye will mark 

Our coming, and grow brighter when we come 


75. 


76. 


- 


78. 


79. 


80. 


81. 


82. 
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When I am forgotten, as I shall be, 
And sleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 
Of me more must be heard of, say I taught thee. 


We thought as we hollowed his narrow bed, 
And smoothed down his lonely pillow, 

That the foe and the stranger would tread o’er his head, 
And we far away on the billow. 


But this I know, when they are fled, 
Where’er they lay these limbs, this head, 
No clod so valueless shall be 

As all that there remains of me. 


She ran and she roared till she came to the board, 
Where the Prince Bishop sat with his party around, 
When Gengulphus’ poll, which continued to roll 

At her heels, on the table bounced up with a bound. 


When the last sunshine of expiring day 

In summer twilight weeps itself away, 
Who hath not felt the softness of the hour 
Sink on the heart, as dew upon the flower ? 


For 'tis a truth well known to most 
That, whatsoever thing is lost, 

We seek it, ere it come to light, 

In every cranny but the right. 


When the warm sun, that brings 
Seed time ‘and harvest, has returned again, 
"Tis sweet to_yisit the still wood where springs 
The first flower of the plain. 


Spake full well in language quaint and olden 
One who dwelleth by the castled Rhine, 

When he called the flowers, so blue and golden, 
Stars, that in earth’s firmament do shine. 
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83. I know he would not be a wolf, 
But that he sees the Romans are but sheep. 


84. In other eyes our talents,rarely shown 
Become at length so splendid in our own, 
We dare not risk them into public view, 
Lest they miscarry of what seems their due, 


85. Were’t the last drop in the well, 
As I gasped upon the brink, 
Ere my fainting spirit fell, 

’Tis to thee that I would drink. 


86. Who can conceive, who has not proved 
The anguish of a last embrace, 
When, torn from all you fondly love, 
You bid a long adieu to peace ? 


87. When her blue eyes their secret told, 
Though shaded by her locks of gold, 
Where would you find the peerless fair 
With Margaret of Branksome might compare 4 


88. And yet perhaps if countries we compare, 
And estimate the blessings which they share, 
Though patriots flatter, still shall wisdom find 
An equal portion dealt to all mankind. 


89. When you do dance, I wish you 
A wave of the sea, that you might ever do 
Nothing but that, 


90. When I did first impart my love to you, 
I freely told you all the wealth I had 
Ran in my veins. When I told you 
My state was nothing, then I should have told you 
That I was worse than nothing. 


wh. 


92. 


93. 


94, 


95. 


96. 


97. 
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(And) though unequal is thy fate, 
Since title decked my higher birth, 
Yet envy not this gaudy state. 


She bade me, if I had a friend that loved her, 
I should but teach him how to tell my story, 
And that would woo her. 


Such perfect joy therein I find, 
As far exceeds all earthly bliss 
That world affords or grows by kind. 


Art thou so bound 
To men, that how thy name will sound 
Will vex thee lying underground ? 


One shade the more, one ray the less, 
Had half impaired the nameless grace 
Which waves in every raven tress, 

Or softly lightens on her face, 

When thoughts serenely sweet express 
How pure, how dear their dwelling-place, 


(But) would the noble duchess deign 

To listen to an old man’s strain, 

He thought ev’n yet, the sooth to speak, 
That, if she loved the harp to hear, 

He could make music to her ear, 


We spake of many a vanished scene, 

Of what we once had thought and said, 
Of what had been and might have been, 
And who was changed and who was dead, 
And all that fills the hearts of friends, 
When first they feel, with secret pain, 
Their lives henceforth have separate ends, 
And never can be one again. 
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VOCABULARY OF COMMON WORDS 
VARIOUSLY EMPLOVED. 


A. an. i, Adj. (Indef.) “A child can do it” = any 
(but weaker). § 211. 
Adj. (Quant.) “He has a son” = one (but 
weaker). 
a (an) is often called the Indefinite Article. 
ii. a (an) is a Preposition in “I goa fishing” and 
possibly in “ Twice a year,” “Fifty miles an 


hour.” 
After. = Preposition, June comes after May (§63), 
_  Adverb. The minstrels follow after. 
Conjunction. He came after you went 
(§ 243). 
All. Adjective. All the world’s a stage. 
Subsi. (Adj. = Noun). All is lost (§ 81). 
Adverb. The cup was all filled. 
Any. With singular Nouns— 
Adj. (Indef.) Any stick will do. 


With Plural or Material Nouns in Neg. and In- 
terrog. Sent.— 
Adj. (Quant.) Have you any money ! 
I have not any money. 
The notion of Quantity is very faint: this use, 


which exactly corresponds to that of “some” in 
Aflirmative Sentences, might be called Vartitive. § 211. 


As. See §§ 166, 167. 
Before. Preposition. He stood before the fire (§ 63). 
Adverb, I never saw you before. 


Conjunct. (Subord.) Look before you leap (§ 241), 
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Best. Adjective. 
Adverb. 
Subst. (Adj. = Noun), 
Adjective. 


Both. 
Conjunct. (Codrd.) 


Subst. (Adj. = Noun). 


But (§ 172).Prep. (= except). 
Adverb (= only). 


Conjunct. { 


Do (§ 44). Auailiary Verb. 
,», (elliptic). 


Independent Vb. 


Hither. Adjective. 


Subst. (Adj. = Noun). 


Conjunction. 


Enough. Adjective. 


Subst, (Adj. = Noun ) 


Adverb, 


Even, Adjective. 


Adverb. 
Adv, = Adj. (?) 


Except. 


Few. Adjective, 


Subst, (Adj, = Noun). 


(Coord ) 
Subord, 


Preposition (§ 104), 
Conjunct, (Subord.) 


You had the best place ($55). 
I like this best. 
She did her best (§ 81). 


Both hands are full (§ 52). 

She both laughed and cried 
($ 163). 

Both were killed (§ 81). 


I have nothing but gold. 

He had but one daughter, 
He is poor but [he is] honest. 
It never rains but it pours. 


The waves do roar, 
I think as you do [think]. 
You do your work well. 


Who will stand on either 
hand? ($52), 

I will not take either. 

Either I am right or you are 


(§ 163). 


We have enough space (§ 55), 
Enough has been said, 
It is not long enough. 


It has an even surface, 

He even denied the act, 

Even children followed 
(§ 108), 


All were saved except one, 
Hxcept ye repent, ye perish. 


Few people have escaped. 
Few of them escaped, 
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First. Adjective. 
Adverb. 


(?) See § 106. 


Half. Adjective. 
Subst. (Adj. = Noun). 
Adverb. 

Full, Adjective. 
Adverb. 

i Conditional. 
= Whether (Interrog.) 

Ill. Adjective. 
Subst. (Adj. — Noun). 
Adverb. 

/ Like (§106) Adjective. 


Subst. (Adj. = Noun). 
Adverb. 


Last. Adjective. 
Subst. (Adj. = Noun). 
_ Least. Adjective. 
Subst. (Adj. = Noun). 
Adverb, 
Little. Adjective. 
Subst. Adj. = (Noun). 
With Noun in App. 
Adverb. 
Many. Adjective. 
Subst. (Adj. = Noun). 
With Noun in App. 


(“ Many a morning : 


33 


Adam was the first man. 

First it rained, then it 
snowed. 

Newton first discovered this 
law. 


We have a half share. 
Half of the money is gone, 
The child is half starved. 


The cup is full. 
Full many a flower. 


If that is so, I am content. 
See if he is ready. 


Ill weeds grow apace. 
You suffer no ill. 
Til fares the land. 


He is like his father (similar 
to). : 

I never saw his like. 

He ran like a hare (similarly 
to). 

The last hour has come. 

You have come at last. 


I have not the least desire. 
At least I think so. 

We like this one least. 
There was a little man (§ 55). 
Little has been done. 

A little help is wanted. 

I little thought to see you. 
He wrote many books. 
Many were killed. 

He has a great many horses. 


many is Adj.) 
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More (most) Adjective. 


Much. 


Near. 


Neither. 


No. 


Only. 


Subst. (Adj. = Noun). 
Adverb. 

Adjective. 

Subst. (Adj. = Noun). 
Adverb, 

Adjective. 

Adverb. 

== Prepos. (7) 
Adjective. 

Subst. (Adj. = Noun). 
Conjunct. (Codrd.). 


Adjective (Quant.). 
Adverb. 


Adverb (Time). 
Conjunct. 


Adj. (Quant.). 
», (Indef.). 
»» (Demonst.). 


Subst, (Adj. = Noun). 
Pronoun (Indef.). 


Adjective. 
Adverb. 


(Conjunct. ? see § 163). 


Take some more wine (§ 59). 
More will be wanted. 
This is more difficult. 


I had much trouble (§ 55). 
Much has been said. 


She is much alarmed. 


He is a near relation. 
They live near, 
It stood near the door (§ 240). 


Neither door was open. 
We saw neither. 
Neither he nor I spoke. 


We have no money, 
She is no better. 


They are there now, 

Now he is gone, I will speak 
($ 168). 

He has one son. 

I met him one day. 

One hand .. . the other 
hand. 

One of the ten remained, 

One often hears that, 

Give me a good one. 


He is an only son. 
She only sighed, 


Self (§ 103). Refiex. Pron. (Subst.). I hid myself. 


Since. 


Emphatic use (Adj.). 


Preposition, 
Adverb. 


Conjunction. 


I came myself. 


He has been ill since Friday, 
I have not seen her since. 
Since I am here, I will wait, 
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‘Some. Adj. (Quant.). There is some hope (not 
ee much), 
| ‘3 x Some people say (not all). 
» = pl. of “an.” Take some apples. 


Wommena se. Some enemy hath done this. 
ee Subst. (Adj. = Noun). Some were astonished. 
That. (See § 171.) 
The. Adj. Demonst. (or The world is round 
/ Definite Article). 
Adverb, Lhe more the merrier (§ 168). 
Till. Preposition. I waited till noon. 
Cony. (Sub.). Wait till you see. 
Very. Adverb. The world is very evil. 
Adjective. The very stones would rise. 


What, who, which, when, whence, etc. (see § 156). 
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The figures refer to Sections. ‘‘ Vocab.,” see p. 246. 


A 


a an, 17, 52, and Vocab. 

aboui, 16, 63 

Absolute, 136, 137 

Accusative, 101 

Active, 46, 48, 49 

Adjectival clauses, 139, 143, 144 
Phrases, 14, 61, 62 

Adjective, 5, 6, 7, 52, 55, 105, 207 
Equivalents, 82, 88, 90, 114, 

127, 253 
admitting that, 164 
Adverbial Equivalents, 61, 85, 92, 
93, 96, 97, 253 

Phrases, 14, 61, 62 
Clauses, 140, 143, 145 

Adverbs, 9, 10, 53, 55, 105, 111, 236 
or Preposition, 16, 63 
Conjunctive, 164 

Adversative Conjunctions, 157 

after, 16, 63, 145, 164, 243 

all, 7, 52, 81, Vocab. 

allowing that, 164 

also, 163 

Alternative Conjunctions, 157 

Analysis, 246 

and, 157 

Antecedent, 143, 144 

any, 7, 52, Vocab. 

Apposition, 88 

Article, 17, 52, Vocab. 

as, 166, 167 

aught, 216 

Auxiliary, 32, 43, 66, 188, 192, 229 


B 


be, 32, 65, 66, 72, 73 
= have, 50, 71 
because, 104, 145 
before, 16, 63, 145, 164, 243 
behind, below, beneath, beside, be- 
tween, beyond, 16, 240 
best, better, 10, 55, 209, Vocab. 
both, 52, 157, Vocab. 
but, 63, 157, 172 


0 


can, 125, 233 
Case, 101 
of Relative, 175 
Causal Clauses, 145 
Clause, 139, 252 rf 
Cognate Object, 97 
Collective Nouns, 202, 206 
Command, 119, 147 
Common Gender, 27 
Nouns, 202, 206 (2) 
Comparison, 58, 60 
Complement, Subjective, 65, 67 
73 Note, 105, 130, 248 
Objective, 74, 75, 105 
Complex Qualification, 56, 57, 109 
Sentences, 157, 159, 204 
Compound Subject, 23, 29 
Object, 45 
Qualification, 56, 57 
Sentence, 157, 159 


252 


concerning, 104 
Concession, 145 
Concord, 26, 28 
Concrete, 202, 206 
Conditional, 145, 154 
Conjunction, 17, 157, 163, 164, 241 
Consecutive Clause, 145 
considering, 104 
Continuous (Tenses), 36, 37 
Contracted Sentences, 158 
Co-ordinating Relative, 160 
Copulative Verb, 65, 66, 69, 70, 77, 
218 

Conjunctions, 157 

could, 125, 233 


D 
dare, 125, 233 
Dative, 101 
Declension, 101 
Defective Verbs, 233 
Definite Article, 17, 52, Vocab. 
Degree (Advb.), 53; (Clause), 145 
Degrees of Comparison, 58-60 
Demonstrative, 52, 102, 213 
Direct Speech, 193 
Distinction Adj. of, 52, 208 
Distributive Adj., 52, 208 
do, 32, 33, 44, 165, 188, 229 
dozen, 88 
during, 104 
durst, 125, 233 


E 


each, 52, 208, 211, Vocab. 
either, 52, 157, 208, Vocab. 
Elliptical Sentences, 165 
enough, 52, Vocab. 

even, Vocab. 

every, 52, 208 

except, 104, 145, 164, Vocab. 


1) 


Factitive Verbs, 74, 76, 77, 181, 
184, 218 
Feminine, 27 


INDEX. 


few, 7, 52 
Finite Verb, 219, 138 


_ | first, 52, 107 


for, 164 


G 


Gender, 27, 203 

Genitive, 101 

Gerund., 131, 132, 133, 227 
granting that, 164 


H 


half, '7, 52, Vocab. 

have, 32, 43 

he, her, him, his, 102, 213 
hundred, 88 


I 


+ if, 145, 154, 155, Vocab. 


all, 10, 55, Vocab. 
Imperative, 119, 221 
Imperfect Tenses, 34, 222 
Impersonal Verbs, 233 
Incomplete Predication, 65, 74, 
218 
Indefinite Article, 17, 52, Vocab. 
Adjective, 208 
Pronoun, 102, 213 
Tenses, 37, 222 
Indicative, 37, 221 
Indirect Command, 147 
Indirect Object, 92, 93 
Question, 147, 151, 156 
Speech, 193 
Statement, 147 
Infinitive, 122, 123, 125, 178, 184 
Inflexion, 200 
instead of, 104 
Interchange, 81, 169 
Interrogative Adverbs, 117, 237 
Pronouns, 102, 117, 213 
Intransitive, 40, 42, 218 
it, 122, 148, 170 


INDEX, 


L 


least, less, 7, 10, 60, Vocab. 
lest, 145, 164 
let, 178, 120 
like, 94, 106, Vocab. 
little, 7, 10, 52, 55, 60, Vocab. 


M 


Manner, Adverb of, 53, 96 
Clause, 145, 165 

many, 7, 52, 55, Vocab 

Masculine, 27 

Material Nouns, 202 

may, 125, 188, 192 

Mood, 221 

more, most, much, 7, 10, 55, 60, 
Vocab. 

must, 125, 233 


near, 106, 240 

need, 125 

neither, 52, 157, 208 

no, 7, 52, 208, 237 

Nominative, 87, 
136 

not, 53, 113 

notwithstanding, 104, 164 

Noun, 1, 2, 4, 201 

now, 168, Vocab. 

Number, 25, 204 


205; Absolute, 


= Advb., 85 


O 


Object, 40, 41, 98 
Indirect, 92, 95 
Cognate, 97 
Objective Case, 87, 96, 97, 100 
Complement, 74, 75, 218 
of, 116, 61, 90 
one, 7, 52, 102, 213 


253 


only, Vocab. 
other, 52, 211 
ought, 233 
out of, 104 
owing to, 104 


P 


Participles, 127, 128, 131, 182, 183 

Parts of Speech, 17, 199 

Passive, 46, 48, 49, 95, 220 

Past Tenses, 33-38, 222 

Perfect Tenses, 35, 222 

Person, 28, 226 

Personal Pronouns, 12, 13, 102, 218 

Phrase, Adj. and Ady., 14, 61, 62 
Subst., 178-183 

Place (Advb.), 53, 237 
Clause of, 145 

Plural, 25, 204 

Possessive Case, 90, 91, 205 
aa (or Pronoun), 52, 114, 

] 

Predicate, 21, 54, 247 

Preposition, 14, 49, 61, 104, 239 
and Adverb, 16, 63 

Present, 33-38 

Prolative Infinitive, 125 

Pronoun, 12, 13, 102, 212 

Proper Nouns, 202 

Purpose, 145 


Q 


Qualification, ch. v., 251 
Quality, Adj. of, 52, 208 
Quantity (Adj.), 52, 208 
Question, 117, 250 
Indirect, 147, ch. xii, 


R 


Reflexive Pronouns, 103, 213 
Relative, 143, 144, 151, 160, 175 
Retained Object, 99 


254 INDEX, 
Ss towards, 240 
Transitive, 40, 42, 70 
same, 52 
save, 104 
seeing that, 164 U 
self, 103 
Sentence, 21, 246 unless, 145, 164 
shall, should, 125, 126, 188, 230 
since, 145, Vocab. 
some, 7, 52, 211, Vocab. 4 
stall, 10, 163 
Strong Verbs, 31, 218, 224, 234 ; 
Subject, 21, 22, 23, 24, 247 Mesa Sie 2 
Subject. Complement, 65, 67, 68, | Voice. 46 220 
105, 218 Sar he 
Subjunctive, 185, 189, 190, 221, 223 
Subordinate Clause, 139-141, 157 W 
Substantival Clause, 141, 147, 148, 
Sit 178-183 Weak Verbs, 31, 218, 235 
Substantive, 206 well, 10, 16 
what, who, which, 117, 139, 143, 151, 
Superlative, 58, 60, 209 153, 156, 213 


supposing that, 164. 


T 


Tense, ch. iii., 47, 222 

than, 145, 166 

that, 52, 145, 171, 208, 213 

the, 17, 52, Vocab. 

themselves, 108, 214 

therefore, 163 

this, 7, 25, 52, 208, 213 

though, 145, 164 

thousand, 88, 89 

till, 145, Vocab. 

Time (Advb.), 58, 96, 237 
Clause, 145 


when, ‘where, whence, 117, 145, 152, 
* 156, 237 
whether, 155, 156 
» | while, 145, 164 
whole, 7, 52, 81 
why, 117, 156, 237 
will, 125, 126, 192, 230 
Wish, 119, 147, 190 
worse, 10, 55, 60, Vocab, 


Y 


yea, yes, 237 
ye. -See Pers. Pronoun. 
yet, 163 


THE END. 
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